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PREFACE 


A BACKWARD look serves two purposes for an organi- 
zation. It furnishes the basis for an understanding of the 
present, and it provides a practical guide for the future. 
Members and friends of a Christian organization such as 
The Evangelical Free Church of America, that has exper- 
ienced the blessing of God over a period of seventy-five 
years, will be given a new appreciation of their rich heritage 
as they read “what God hath wrought” during this period. 
This, in turn, should intensify their zeal in promoting that 
Gospel for which our pioneer fathers gave themselves with 
such consecrated devotion. 

The writers of THE DIAMOND JUBILEE STORY have 
aimed—in accordance with conference instructions—to pro- 
vide a moving story that would interest and inspire the 
rank and file of the membership of their denomination. As 
they have pored over historical volumes, and especially the 
periodicals published by the Evangelical Free Church of 
America and the Evangelical Free Church Association dur- 
ing the past seventy-five years, their own souls have been 
inspired so that what they have written has been ‘‘out of 
the abundance of their hearts.” 

We are confident that the reading of this “story” will 
evoke genuine gratitude to God for His blessing and guid- 
ance in the past and fresh inspiration for carrying on the 
great work of the Gospel in the spirit and faith of our 
founding fathers. 

—Roy A. Thompson 


Secretary of Publications, The 
Evangelical Free Church of America 


Copyright, 1959 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue HISTORY of The Evangelical Free Church of America 
from its first conference in 1884 until its 75th in 1959 is 
called, appropriately enough, the Diamond Jubilee Story. 
It will soon be apparent to the reader, however, that the 
diamonds have been few but the pebbles and rocks on the 
pathway many. It is the story of groans and growth, heart- 
aches and heart throbs, faith and works, prayer and prac- 
tice, independence and interdependence, individualism and 
conformity, freedom and limitation. There are reports of 
showers of blessing following storms of misunderstanding. 
Selfishness runs parallel to sacrifice, carnality next to spirit- 
uality. Small men are lost in big places while big men add 
a glory to the smallest task. Intellectual and spiritual giants 
tower above their fellow-workers and before their time. In- 
conspicuous people stand in the gap, strong, silent and sorely 
missed when summoned to a higher service. There are 
leaders and followers, teachers and learners—but all by the 
grace of God. 

There is an intermingling of the accounts of comedy 
and tragedy, defeat and victory, confusion and order. It is 
the story not of saints in heaven dressed in white robes 
singing songs around the throne of glory, but of saints on 
earth dressed in working clothes presenting petitions before 
the throne of grace. Many mistakes are herein recorded. 
They are no different than the mistakes made by the first 


believers in the beginning of the church age, for this is not 
a history of a people who could count themselves as hav- 
ing already attained or being already perfect, but of a peo- 
ple who followed after so that they might apprehend that 
for which they were also apprehended of Christ (Phil. 3: 
12-13). Like the saints of the Old Testament they may not 
always have received an “A” on their report cards for con- 
duct but certainly for faith! “These all . . . obtained a 
good report through faith” (Heb. 11: 39). 

But this is more than the story of a dedicated people; 
it is the story of the faithful Heavenly Father, the gracious 
Savior, the ever present and powerful Holy Spirit. As one 
follows the history he cannot help marveling at the mighty 
works of the triune God accomplished through a trusting 
people. 

The book contains many names—names which will 
bring back memories to a number of readers. On the other 
hand, more names are omitted than could ever be included. 
We rejoice that, though these are not recorded on the pages 
of the Jubilee Story, they are in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 

As we note the errors and foolish things of our past 
history, let us be humbled by the knowledge that they are 
not the final ones. As we rejoice in the triumphs of these 
75 years, let us take heart from the knowledge that neither 
are these final. 

May the faith of our fathers continue to be a living 
faith! 

—Arnold T. Olson 


President, The Evangelical 
Free Church of America 
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PART ONE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE FREE CHURCH MOVEMENT 


By Dr. H. Wilbert Norton 
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THE EARLIEST CENTURIES 


T HE FOUNDING of the Evangelical Free Church of Amer- 
ica in 1884 marked a new phase of a movement in the history 
of the Christian Church which is as old as the Church itself. 
The earliest churches of the New Testament were formed by 
men and women who had made a personal decision of faith 
in and commitment to Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. The 
choices of the individuals who had thus repented of their 
sins and accepted Christ as Savior were based on the author- 
ity of the Old Testament as the revealed Word of God, pro- 
phetic of the coming of the Son of God who died and arose 
again for the justification of the sinner. Believers of 
like precious faith according to the Book of The Acts, were 
united in the local congregations in Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Ephesus, Corinth, Rome, Philippi, Colosse, Thessalonica and 
in Galatia. 

Surrounded by an inimical world of paganism and anti- 
Christian Judaism, these local congregations were lights shin- 
ing in darkness. The New Testament accounts sharply de- 
fine the contrast between Christians and the world as that 
contrast which exists between light and darkness. Separ- 
ation from the world was expected and practiced. The re- 
ligious, social, and political life of the Roman world had 
nothing in common with the Christian churches in their local 
settings. The local groups of Christians were distinct min- 
ority groups, at times severely persecuted for their faith. 
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The history of the Christian Church is filled with the 
records of valiant men and women who accepted the Bible 
as the final authority for all life, who were personally com- 
mitted in loving faith to a living Savior, and who were band- 
ed together in independent local congregations, or “free 
churches,” for the purpose of witnessing to Christ as lights 
shining in the darkness of the world. Unfortunately most 
recorded church history, until very recent times, has empha- 
sized the development of the “institutional church,” exclud- 
ing to a greater or lesser degree the contribution of the “free 
churches” to the history of Christianity. 

Two outstanding scholars in recent times have broughi 
into new focus the part played by the Christians of the non- 
institutionalized churches in the history of Christianity. The 
first of these is Ernst Troeltsch, the great German church 
historian. In his volume, The Social Teachings of the Chris- 
tian Churches, he distinguishes between the ‘“‘sectarian” and 
the “institutional” churches. By the former he refers to that 
group of Christians whose point of reference is the Bible 
and who emphasize New Testament Christianity. By the lat- 
ter he refers to the “established’”’ church. The authority of 
the Bible, regenerate church membership, holiness in Chris- 
tian living characterized this ‘sectarian’ Christianity. The 
authority of the Church, the traditions of the apostles and the 
church fathers, and the grace of the sacraments character- 
ized the ‘‘established” church. 


The second scholar is the great Swedish church histor- 
ian Gunnar Westin, professor emeritus of the University of 
Uppsala. In his scholarly work, The Free Church Through 
the Ages, he records the tensions and conflicts between the 
free church movement and the institutional church from the 
second century on. At long last the world may now read the 
thrilling account of the relatively unknown and unrecog- 
nized groups of devout Christians who endured bitter suf- 
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fering at the hands of the established, institutional churches 
—not only the Roman Catholic but the Protestant as well—- 
throughout the ages. 

The immediate spiritual ancestors of the founders of 
The Evangelical Free Church of America are numbered 
among the Bible-loving Christians of the nineteenth century 
in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark who attacked the dead 
orthodoxy of the state churches of those lands with a living 
witness to a loving Savior, just as the early Christians had 
reacted to the institutional church as early as the second 
century in church history, just a few decades removed from 
apostolic times. 

* x * 

When the bishop of Rome began to assert himself as 
the controlling force in the early Catholic Church and Juda- 
istic forms of liturgy and offices became integrated with a 
growing hierarchy and developing sacramentalism, a strong 
reaction set in, led by a layman in Rome, Marcion. A Chris- 
tian shipowner from Asia Minor, he advocated a return to 
Paul’s teachings. So great was the following of this minor- 
ity movement, known as Marcionism, that two of the church 
fathers speak of the movement as having spread throughout 
the world. Both Tertullian and Justin Martyr bear this wit- 
ness, Marcion’s efforts were intended to purify the form 
and content of Christianity from the influences of Judaism. 
So violent was his reaction that Marcion insisted on the 
Pauline writings as being the only authority. This attitude 
may be viewed sympathetically by the present-day student 
who realizes that the canon of the Scriptures had not yet 
been clarified in Marcion’s day. In a sincere and serious at- 
tempt to return to New Testament Christianity, Marcion led 
a schismatic movement which Professor Westin denotes as 
a major competitor to the early Roman Catholic Church. 

The mid-second century also saw the development of 
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a second free church movement known as Montanism, under 
the leadership of Montanus of Phrygia. Although a strong 
prophetic element pervaded the movement, which encour- 
aged the idea of the continuation of the revelation of God, 
it is well to remember the fact that the canon of New Testa- 
ment Scriptures had not yet been declared. The Apostle 
John had himself experienced the Patmos vision within the 
lifetime of many who were contemporaries of Montanus. 
The main thrust of Montanism was in the direction of holi- 
ness of life as against the worldliness which was already 
creeping into the fast developing institutional church. From 
Rome to Alexandria in northeast Africa, and to northwest 
Africa as well, Montanist churches multiplied. With this 
movement came the first post-apostolic emphasis on laymen 
as being priests. Tertullian, the great church father of North 
Africa, became a Montanist. 

That there should be opposition on the part of the or- 
ganized Church to Montanus and his followers, who devel- 
oped independent congregations of Christians, should not 
be regarded as an amazing thing. Already the organized 
Church was developing the concept of an official succession 
of bishops from apostolic times. Therefore it would seem 
that the serious objection of the organized Church to Mon- 
tanism was not primarily to the excesses which occurred 
within the movement, or to the fact that its leaders claimed 
a direct revelation from God through the Holy Spirit. Rather 
it would seem that the opposition was to the fact that neither 
Montanus nor his two prominent prophetesses, Prisca and 
Maximilla, were officially approved by the Church as com- 
ing in the line of the apostolic succession. 

The Montanist movement spread throughout the Medi- 
terranean world. Its popularity was particularly prominent 
in Asia Minor and in Carthage, North Africa, continuing to 
influence the people of these places well into the fifth cen- 
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tury. Other areas of the Mediterranean region such as Rome, 
Gaul, and other areas of North Africa, were also greatly in- 
fluenced. The gifts of the faithful believers supported the 
itinerant preachers of the Montanist movement. 

The development of the established church organization 
had its beginnings from these times as the larger church 
body sought to oppose and prevent the unacceptable move- 
ments of the second and third centuries, such as Montanism 
and Marcionism. ‘‘Orthodox” churches of the majority group 
of Christians of that time were characterized by their agree- 
ment with respect to apostolic succession of the bishops, the 
New Testament, and the Apostles’ Creed. Consequently, 
the disciples of Montanus were excommunicated. 

Thus the minority free church group, Montanism, suf- 
fered persecution because it opposed the established Church 
by its basic teachings on salvation and holiness of life 
through the power of the Holy Spirit in reacting to the 
laxity and worldliness of the larger established Church. 

Further dissatisfaction with the existing established 
Church became evident during the third and fourth centuries 
in the Novatian and Donatist reactions to the lax moral 
practices in the Church during the Decian and Diocletian per- 
secutions of those centuries. The strict standards and rigid 
discipline of the early Church were gradually modified by 
the institutional Church until the middle of the third century. 
At that time the Decian persecution brought thousands of 
Christians face to face with suffering, torture, and imprison- 
ment or death for their faith. Those who capitulated to the 
imperial pressures became known as backsliders, lapsi. The 
big question was, what to do with the lapsi? A mild and 
easygoing tolerance permitted many of these backsliders to 
be restored to their previous status as members of the church. 


Against this easygoing process of restoration and re-ad- 
mission to the church stood Novatian, a presbyter of the Ro- 
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man church, about A.D. 250. He was elected bishop by the 
minority group of Christians which insisted on strict church 
discipline as over against the laxity of the institutional church 
in Rome. Novatian was thereupon excommunicated by the 
synod in Rome. Nevertheless, Novatianism spread through- 
out North Africa and Asia Minor, ultimately stretching from 
Spain and Gaul in the west to Syria in the east. As late as 
the fifth century the Novatians were strong in Rome as well 
as in Constantinople, having a well organized church, led by 
bishops with a keen appreciation of strict church discipline 
Shortly after Christianity became a legal religion under 
Roman law by the Edict of Toleration issued in A.D. 313 by 
the Emperor Constantine, another reactionary movement 
known as Donatism sprang into existence in North Africa. 
The issue developed during the Diocletian persecution when 
in A.D. 311 a bishop of Carthage was consecrated by one who 
was regarded by the more orthodox, strict disciplinarians, as 
a lapsi. A substitute bishop was elected by the reactionary 
disciplinarians. He in turn was succeeded by Bishop Donatus 
who secured a great following in North Africa. It is possible 
that an indigenous cultural issue was involved, dividing the 
native African Christians from the overseas-related Roman, 
or Latin, Christians. In any case, it is generally accepted 
that as many as 270 bishops of the Donatist churches minis- 
tered in North Africa. The Donatists insisted that the moral 
character and quality of life are basic elements of a true 
clergy administering acceptable ordination and baptism. 
Under the leadership of the Emperor himself the Roman 
State Church confiscated the churches and properties of the 
Donatists, opposing the spread of this free church movement 
by Roman soldiery. It is interesting to note that the great 
impact of Donatism occurred in the same area where the 
Montanists, two centuries earlier, had exerted such a great 
influence in North Africa under Tertullian. In spite of the 
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opposition of the established Church, which included the ar- 
guments of the great North African theologian, Augustine, 
the development of Donatism continued under the leadership 
of Spanish-born Parmenianus, who assumed leadership of 
the movement after the death of Donatus. The Donatist con- 
troversy provided the occasion for Augustine to outline the 
basic apology for the treatment of heretics by the established 
Church during the Middle Ages. Westin points out that this 
fact is seldom mentioned because it detracts from the great 
North African theologian. Westin goes on to contend that 
Augustine shared the victory of the established Church in 
its first great persecution of Christians in the Donatist free 
church after the council in Carthage (A.D. 411) when the de- 
cision was made to confiscate Donatist property, deny the 
Donatists their civil rights and threaten them with the death 
penalty and great fines. 

Donatism was an aggressive free church movement that 
believed in a regenerate, pure church membership even until 
the times of the Mohammedan invasion of North Africa in 
the seventh century. 


In the eighth century the Paulicians appeared, a group 
of Christians who believed in separation from the institutional 
Church of that day. They opposed the adoration by the estab- 
lished Church of the Virgin Mary, the invocation of the saints, 
and the various material symbols of worship found in the 
icons, candles, and incense. The Paulicians rejected the hier- 
archy of the established institutional Church and made all 
clergy of one grade. They practiced adult baptism for the 
highest of the two classes of Paulicians, the ‘“‘perfect.’”’ Bap- 
tism for the “hearers” was an expectation to be realized. 
They also rejected clerical garments, church buildings, and 
the symbol of the cross. They emphasized the importance 
of the inner life, regarding themselves as plain Christians. 

The Bogomiles of the Balkans appeared to be a group 
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related to the Paulicians, deriving their name from a priest 
named Bogomil, who also stressed the holy life. This latter 
group appeared around the tenth century in the Balkans. 


An eleventh century movement in western Europe is 
generally known as the Cathari. In southern France they 
were called Albigenses. The practices and convictions of the 
Cathari were very similar to those of the Paulicians and the 
Bogomiles. The term Cathari had earlier been used in the 
third century by the Movatians since they stressed pure 
church membership and strict discipline. Missionaries of the 
Cathari spread into large sections of Germany and France. 
The Cathari stood in opposition to the organized institutional 
Church of the Middle Ages, stressing the difference between 
the material and the spiritual world. Holiness of life, separ- 
ation from worldly practices, and the gifts of the Spirit were 
important emphases among the Cathari. Like the Paulicians, 
the Cathari had two classes, “the perfect” and the “believ- 
ers.” For “the perfect” the renunciation of worldly posses- 
sions and the assumption of missionary living was a require- 
ment. The “believers” separated themselves from worldly 
practices. The ordinances were rejected since they placed 
strong emphasis on only one kind of baptism, a spiritual 
baptism, called the Consolamentum. The experience of this 
ordinance lifted the individual above the demands of the 
established Church. The Cathari encouraged and accomp- 
lished the translation of the Bible into the vernaculars of that 
time. They also produced an extensive extra-biblical litera- 
ture. The movement is known to have existed from Constan- 
tinople to Flanders, and from northern Spain into Germany. 
Many of the members of the Cathari were largely peasants 
and artisans of limited education. Therefore it is not a mat- 
ter of wonder that certain problems existed, particularly with 
reference to the dualism which they taught and their un- 
orthodox doctrine of Christology. The bloody Albigensian 
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Wars waged against the Cathari by the established Church 
continued for twenty years. Ultimately the Inquisition, estab- 
lished by the Pope in 1232, became an effective means of 
eradicating the so-called heretics! 

The evidence over a thousand years would indicate that 
the hearts of men and women were hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness. A corrupt clergy could not provide the 
message that such spiritually hungry hearts desired. A 
twelfth century group of Christians, called Petrobrusians, 
were the followers of Peter of Bruys, who rejected infant 
baptism, church buildings, worship ceremonies, prayer for 
the dead, and the veneration of the cross. Henry of Lausanne 
(Switzerland) appeared about this time preaching like Peter 
of Bruys in France. His disciples were called Henricians. He 
emphasized a life of asceticism and poverty in a similar way 
to that of Peter of Bruys. He strongly condemned the clergy 
for their love of riches and power. Bernard of Clairvaux 
opposed Henry as a heretic. 

Arnold of Brescia, an ordained priest in northern Italy, 
emphasized poverty and purity of life. He preached against 
the evils of his fellow clergymen, urging the renunciation of 
wealth and political power. He forcibly opposed the Pope. 
Arnold was later hanged and his body burned. His disciples 
were| known as Arnoldists. 


PRE-REFORMATION MOVEMENTS 


The Waldenses constituted a large group of Christian 
believers at the close of the twelfth century who founded 
the Waldensian church in southern France. The Waldenses 
were followers of Peter Waldo, a rich merchant of Lyons, 
France, who followed literally the command of Christ in 
selling all and giving to the poor. After providing for his 
wife and children and his creditors, he distributed his prop- 
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erty among the poor. He studied the New Testament and had 
it translated into his native language. Those who followed 
him were known as the “Poor Men of Lyons.” By 1184 he and 
his followers were excommunicated by the Pope for their 
ministry of preaching the Bible in groups of twos. They op- 
posed the established Church, holding that the Pope was not 
the head of the Church. They rejected the Mass, purgatory, 
the hierarchy, church property, the priesthood, the worship 
of saints, and held that ordinances administered by unworthy 
priests were unacceptable. They insisted that a layman might 
administer the Lord’s Supper. They established their own 
clergy with bishops, priests, and deacons. The movement 
spread into Italy, Spain, Germany, and Bohemia, as well as 
throughout France. ‘Societies’ or ‘congregations’ were 
established in the various areas and districts where the Wal- 
densian preachers went. 

Conversion experiences resulted from these preaching 
missions. Those who experienced conversion were placed on 
probation for a time of testing and were then admitted to 
the first classes, known as ‘‘brothers”’ and “‘sisters.”’ 


As persecution developed the movement went under- 
ground and the Scholae became assemblies for edification and 
Christian development. This developed a:free church fellow- 
ship that determinedly opposed the medieval established 
Church. 


A similar movement was started in northern Italy, in- 
dependently of Waldo’s efforts, while the Waldenses them- 
selves spread throughout France into Germany. Westin calls 
this free church organization the strongest and the best or- 
ganized of the medieval free church movements. The exist- 
ing Waldensian Church in Italy is a testimony to this twelfth 
century free church movement. In spite of the bitter perse- 
cution which set in, which drove many Waldenses of north- 
ern Italy to join the Bohemian Brethren, and caused many 
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others in Germany and France to be burned to death, the 
movement has continued into the twentieth century. 

Nothwithstanding the persecution of the Roman Catho- 
lic Inquisition in the thirteenth century, the free church 
movement continued to flourish. It stressed the authority 
of the Bible, a pure and regenerate church membership, and 
the participation of laymen, as preachers especially. Gen- 
erally speaking these views coincided with those of the Cath- 
ari and the Waldenses of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The free church movement appeared in England toward 
the close of the fourteenth century, where it became known 
as Lollardism, under the leadership of John Wycliffe. A 
similar movement arose in Bohemia in the early years of the 
fifteenth century, known as the Hussite movement, under 
the leadership of John Huss. 

The Papacy at this time was reaching its climax as a 
force in the medieval world, continuing to exalt itself as a 
power superior to that of any state. However, paradoxically, 
this is also the period when the decline of the Papacy as a 
moral, political, and spiritual force is noted. The ‘“Babylon- 
ian Captivity” of the Papacy, the period from 1309 to 1377, 
when the popes resided in Avignon, marks the declining 
power of the Papacy. Against this background it is significant 
to note that Marsilius of Padua, a physician and rector of the 
University of Paris, maintained that the source of law is the 
whole body of Christians. He insisted that the majority, the 
corporate whole, is greater in importance than any part of the 
whole. This emphasis, which pointed in the direction of a 
more democratic type of political control, seemed to have 
influenced Wycliffe in the political struggle with the Papai 
Church that existed in England at that time. 

Wycliffe emphasized the privileges and responsibilities 
of Christians everywhere to accept and spread the knowledge 
of God’s Word. The resulting Lollard movement encouraged, 
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therefore, preaching by laymen. 

In order to help laymen to proclaim the Word of God 
and to bring into being a revived Church, restored to its 
basic functions, Wycliffe translated the Bible with the as- 
sistance of his followers. 

Persecution hounded the Lollards. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth century an edict was issued demanding that all 
heretics should be burned. The Council of Constance in 1415 
condemned Wycliffe as a heretic. The Lollard movement 
went underground and continued after the death of Wycliffe, 
encouraging the reading of the Bible and “conventicle”’ 
meetings or Bible study groups, and witnessing by the 
preaching of the Word of God. 

Political ties helped establish the communications be- 
tween England and Bohemia during the fourteenth century. 
John Huss, chancellor of the University of Prague and pastor 
of the Bethlehem church, introduced ideas similar to those 
of Wycliffe in Bohemia. He won a strong following because 
of his erudition and ability as a preacher. Critical of the 
Church of his time, denying the authority of the pope, and 
exalting the Bible as the final authority for Christians in areas 
of faith and conduct, John Huss was called to trial at the 
Council of Constance in 1415. For his position that the 
Church has only one Head, Jesus Christ, and for his subse- 
quent view of the Church as made up of only predestined 
believers accepting the Bible as their authority, John Huss 
was burned at the stake in July, 1415. 


From this group came the Bohemian Brethren who re- 
ceived their pre-Reformation orientation in the Word of God 
from the preaching and teaching of John Huss. From the 
Bohemian Brethren issued the post-Reformation Moravian 
movement within the Lutheran State Church of Germany. 
“The Word of God is not bound.” 

The contribution of the Moravian Church to the post- 
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Reformation life of the State Church of the Scandinavian 
countries, as will be seen shortly, provided the spiritual 
background for that movement which ultimately issued in 
the establishment of The Evangelical Free Church of Amer- 
ica in 1884. 


SUMMARY 


The New Testament standard of separation between the 
“gathered church” and the world has been presented in this 
study as existing from sub-apostolic times throughout the 
period of the Middle Ages. Accepting a Biblical authority as 
Over against an ecclesiastical authority and stressing the 
“inner life’ and a regenerate church membership, minority 
groups of Christian believers dared to stand against the 
organized institutional church from the mid-second century 
to the fifteenth century. 

The anti-Judaistic emphasis of Marcionism and the anti- 
worldliness stressed by Montanism provided a continuity of 
apostolic simplicity and holiness in the sub-apostolic period. 
The combined activity of these two groups began to bring 
into focus the minority free church movement in church his- 
tory against the background of the larger institutional church 
and its developing ecclesiastical organization. 

Novatianism and Donatism furthered the free church 
movement by their reactions against the moral laxity of the 
institutional church in the third and fourth centuries. 

A standard of Christian living issuing from a regenerate 
church membership and a respect for the authority of the 
Bible characterized in general the emphasis of the Paulicians, 
the Bogomiles, the Cathari and Albigenses, the Petrobrus- 
cians, Henricians and Arnoldists in increasing effectiveness 
until the Waldenses, Lollards and Hussites led the free church 
movement through the Middle Ages into the period of the 
Protestant Reformation. 


FREE CHURCH MOVEMENTS 
OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Ir HAS been noted that reformation movements charac- 
terized every age in the history of Christianity from the 
second to the fifteenth century. Consequently the Protes- 
tant movement of the sixteenth century may be regarded as 
the crest of a mighty rising tide of reformation which began 
to develop in post-Apostolic times. 

The early sixteenth century Reformation failed to cor- 
rect the evils of the Roman Catholic Church. Instead of re- 
forming the Church, it created a schism in that the reform- 
ers were ousted from the Roman Catholic Church. On the 
other hand, the reforms advocated and introduced by Luther, 
Zwingli, and Calvin did not go far enough to meet the de- 
mands of the Bible. The Swiss Brethren broke with Zwingli 
on the relationship of the Church to the State and on baptism. 

The Scriptures as the final authority of man, the sinner, 
who finds justification by faith alone in the work of Christ, 
making the redeemed sinner a priest before God, constituted 
the heart of the Protestant Reformation. The Lutheran and 
the Reformed churches both agreed on these distinctives. 

However, the principles of the “gathered church,” which 
were characteristic of reforming, free church Christianity, 
did not find their free expression among the popular Protes- 
tant Reformers—Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. The “gathered 
church’ principles demanded believers’ baptism and the 
separation of the Church from the State, according to the 
Anabaptists in Switzerland. 
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The Anabaptists, long neglected in popular church his- 
tory and generally regarded as Utopian extremists because of 
the unfortunate conduct of the Munsterites, constituted that 
vital element of the Protestant movement which carried the 
historic principles of the Reformers to the logical conclusion 
of a ‘gathered church.” 

The Anabaptists were so called because they baptized 
only believers, hence, ‘“‘re-baptizers.’”’ However, they denied 
that they were rebaptizing since they did not recognize the 
baptism of infants. This “free church movement” of the 
Reformation period began in Switzerland and moved into 
southern Germany, then east into Tyrol and Moravia and 
west into Strassburg, the Rhine valley and the Netherlands. 
In the latter country the Anabaptists became known as Men- 
nonites, under the leadership of Menno Simons. 

Zwingli’s cooperation and subjection to the city council 
of Zurich in its direction of certain areas of the Reformation 
in that city was unacceptable to a ‘radical’ element of the 
Swiss Reformation. The position which Zwingli took against 
a “pure church” also was offensive to the “radicals,” soon 
to be called Anabaptists. Zwingli held to the impossibility of 
building a pure church because of the sinful nature of man. 
The Anabaptists held to a “pure church” of committed Chris- 
tians only, a “gathered church,” free from church tithes and 
taxes. 

The city council and Zwingli opposed the Anabaptists, 
founding an independent church of believers only, in Zurich. 
The publication in 1522 of Luther’s New Testament in Ger- 
man and the subsequent eleven other editions of his New 
Testament by 1525 led to a great movement of Bible study 
and an increased interest in an independent, “gathered” 
church. 


The Zurich city council ordered all children to be bap- 
tized as in the “unreformed” church. Many believers took 
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their stand against this order of the council. Zwingli him- 
self showed his position in favor of an “established”? Church, 
collaborating with the State when he advocated heavy penal- 
ties against those opposing infant baptism. Banishment from 
Zurich was ordered for all who in January 1525 did not have 
their children baptized within a week. Conventicles, or pri- 
vate meetings, for the discussion of these matters were out- 
lawed. 

In January, 1525, the first Anabaptist baptismal service 
is said to have been held. 

Zwingli and the city council had forced the issue and the 
break occurred between the institutional Church of the Swiss 
Reformation and the free church Anabaptists. 

With missionary zeal the free church Anabaptists spread 
their teachings in spite of imprisonment, fines, and banish- 
ment. New centers of Anabaptist teaching opened in northern 
Switzerland and southern Germany. The Protestant Re- 
formed Church of Switzerland severely persecuted the Ana- 
baptists. In 1526 a Zurich council edict condemned three 
Anabaptist leaders—Greble, Manz, Blaurock—to solitary con- 
finement and a diet of bread and water. Hospitality was not 
to be accorded to the Anabaptists. In one community rebap- 
tism was punished by fines. 

In one area alone, the canton Appenzell, thousands 
joined the Anabaptist movement. Four cities—Bern, Basel, 
St. Gaul, and Zurich—joined in common measures against 
the Anabaptists. The Basel city council insisted that suppres- 
sion measures were justified because the Anabaptists defied 
the law and disturbed the peace. 


The Zurich council condemned Manz to death by drown- 
ing in 1527. Blaurock was banished. Greble had already 
died of the plague in 1526. In 1529 Blaurock was tortured 
and burned at the stake in Klausen in the Tyrol where he 
had been evangelizing. 
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The Hutterites came into existence as disciples of Jakob 
Hutter, an Anabaptist convert in Tyrol and persecuted evan- 
gelist who fled to Moravia. Here he established small com- 
munities (bruderhofe) which still characterize the Hutter- 
ites. The Hutterian Brethren came, therefore, from the 
eastern branch of the Anabaptist movement. 

The Mennonites came from the western branch of Ana- 
baptists as the movement spread northwest from Basel in 
Switzerland to the Netherlands along the Rhine valley. Wit- 
nessing in both Lutheran and Roman Catholic territories in 
Germany, the Anabaptists suffered severely from both 
groups. In the Palatinate, Anabaptist men died by the sword 
while Anabaptist women were killed by drowning. The 
Lutheran leaders recommended the death penalty for the 
unrepentant Anabaptists. 

The Anabaptist movement in Holland in some areas 
claimed one-fourth of the population. The movement be- 
gan in 1530 in Amsterdam and made a great impact on the 
culture of the country. By 1531, in northwestern Germany, 
the Anabaptists were reported in Cologne, a former Walden- 
sian center. Severe Roman Catholic persecution under Em- 
peror Charles V left an estimated 1500 dead among the west- 
ern Anabaptists. 

The coming of William of Orange to Amsterdam in 1578 
gave freedom to the Anabaptists. Amsterdam has been the 
center of the Mennonite movement in Holland since the 
time of William of Orange. 


Menno Simons was a converted Roman Catholic priest 
who was stirred by the Reformation literature and the mar- 
tyrdom of an Anabaptist. Menno Simons received baptism 
at the hands of the Anabaptists some time around 1535-1536. 
In spite of the efforts of the agents of the Roman Catholic 
Emperor to apprehend him, and in spite of the threat of death 
upon those who befriended him, he continued his free church 
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preaching until his death in 1561. 

The central emphasis of the Mennonites was Bible study. 
Between 1526 and 1600 thirty editions of the Dutch Bible 
were published. 

As the Anabaptists on the continent carried the Reforma- 
tion to its logical conclusion in a separate independent free 
church, so also the Nonconformist Puritans in England strug- 
gled for a complete Reformation, particularly between 1560 
and 1689. 

The English Nonconformists stressed a simplified wor- 
ship and the abandoning of clerical vestments. The Noncon- 
formist emphases were opposed by Queen Elizabeth and 
finally applied against conventicles. 

Thomas Cartwright, a Cambridge professor, insisted on 
a church led by elders and pastors and that the Book of Acts 
allowed for no hierarchy. The Nonconformist struggle was 
now launched in the area of church government, which im- 
periled the Anglican episcopacy. Presbyterianism had en- 
tered England. 

As pressure against Nonconformists increased under 
Queen Elizabeth’s direction, many fled to Holland where in- 
dependent free churches were already established. 

Some Anabaptists had already gone to England with 
their message of a church composed of believers only. In 
1535 as many as twenty-five Anabaptists were tried and con- 
demned to death. Some forty years later eleven others were 
condemned to death. While Anabaptists came from the 
continent to England, Nonconformists from England were 
fleeing to Holland for refuge. 

Congregationalism, Calvinistic paedobaptism, finally ap- 
peared in the decade of 1580 in England. The Brownists, 
as they were called, from Robert Browne their leader, be- 
lieved in church membership composed of believers only. 
This was the first free church in post-Reformation England 
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which practiced infant baptism. 

John Greenwood and Robert Barrow were dynamic 
Congregationalists who suffered death on the gallows for 
their free church convictions in 1593. The Congregational- 
ists believed in the separation of Church and State and in 
the independence of each free church congregation. They 
believed that each congregation should have equal status 
and that each church should be autonomous. All members 
had equal rights, the pastor having no special position. Litur- 
gical forms were not tolerated. The Barrowists and the 
Brownists alike practiced infant baptism. In 1593 irre- 
pressible laws against the separatists were enacted, banish- 
ing those who refused to attend worship at the State church 
and threatening them with loss of property and citizenship. 
Ten years of Protestant Anglican persecution established 
church uniformity in England by the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s death in 1613. However, this uniformity did not kill 
the post-Reformation free church movement in her realm. 


The specific relationship of the post-Reformation free 
church movement among Anabaptists of Germany and the 
seventeenth century Pietists has not been clarified histor- 
ically. The reprinting of Anabaptist literature in the early 
seventeenth century is a known fact as is the interest and 
respéct of the Pietists for this literature. On the other hand, 
as Westin points out, the Mennonites highly regarded Johann 
Arndt’s writings even to the inclusion of some of them in 
their devotional literature. Westin concludes that at least 
this mutual interest of the different groups in their respec- 
tive devotional literature indicates the free church ideai 
continued in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on the 
continent. 

It was on the continent also where the free church 
movement found greatest latitude as the Congregationalists 
fled England and established their churches in Holland prior 
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to their voyages to the New World. 

The famous Southwark Congregational Church, founded 
in 1616, began the seventeenth century movement which to- 
ward the close of that century made Congregationalism the 
leading free church movement in England. It is said that 
five Baptist churches came out of the Southwark church. 

The liberal attitudes in Holland also allowed the begin- 
nings of the English Baptists through the leadership of John 
Smyth, Thomas Helwys, and John Murton. 

The ministries of Isaac Watts, the English hymn writer, 
and Matthew Henry, the Bible commentator, were channeled 
to the world in the first half of the eighteenth century 
through English Congregationalism. John and Charles Wes- 
ley emerged in the latter part of the eighteenth century with 
an evangelistic zeal in England and the United States which 
resulted in the eighteenth century Methodist free church 
movement. Calvinistic Whitfield proclaimed salvation by 
faith in Christ in great revival meetings. 

* aS 7 

The free church movements of the Reformation period 
included the Anabaptists on the continent, from whom de- 
veloped various Mennonite groups, and the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists in England. 

The Anabaptists practiced believers’ baptism while the 
English Nonconformists practiced infant baptism. 

On the continent and in England the free church groups 
insisted on a regenerate church membership and the author- 
ity of the Bible. 


THE SWEDISH FREE CHURCH MOVEMENT 


Wane THE free church movements of north-central 
Europe and England were interacting with the Protestant 
State Churches of these areas, the Lutheran Reformation of 
Germany penetrated Sweden in the sixteenth century. By 
the close of the century Swedish Lutheranism had become 
established as the State Church of Sweden. 

The political life of Sweden during the period of the 
Protestant Reformation was an important factor in deter- 
mining the religious destiny of this land. Archbishop Trolle 
in 1519 opposed the election of Sten Sture as administrator 
of Sweden to succeed his deceased father. Trolle was sup- 
ported by the Roman Catholic clergy while the nobles ral- 
lied to the cause of Sture. Trolle’s rebellion supported King 
Christian of Denmark in the latter’s attempt to rule Sweden. 
In his effort to quash the rebellion, Sture deposed Trolle as 
archbishop, which resulted in the opposition of the Roman 
Catholic church to Sture. Sture was killed as he led his men 
against one of the subsequent Danish invasions of Sweden. 

Following the death of the Swedish leader, the former 
archbishop Trolle assumed the leadership of Sweden and 
directed the election of Christian of Denmark by the Diet 
as king of Sweden. In the subsequent purge of 94 outstand- 
ing citizens, nobles, and clergy who had supported Sture, 
the opposition to the Roman Catholic control was eliminated. 
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However, the participation of the Roman Catholic Church 
in enthroning a foreign king over Sweden doomed the 
power of Roman Catholicism in Sweden. 

The father of Gustaf Vasa was one of those killed in the 
purge of the nobles. In 1521 Vasa led a revolution which 
terminated Danish rule and the power of the papacy over 
Sweden. By mid-summer of 1527 at the Riksdag of Vesteras, 
the Reformation was established in Sweden. The estates were 
liquidated and the gospel was preached. 

One of the important leaders of the Reformation was 
Olaus Petri. He was largely responsible for the translation 
of the New Testament into Swedish at this time. A graduate 
student, he studied under Luther at the University of Witten- 
berg for his Master of Arts degree in 1520. The Swedish 
‘used in his New Testament translation greatly influenced the 
style of the Swedish language for over two centuries. He 
published the first Swedish catechism, the “nostils” (explan- 
ations of the gospels for the less educated clergy), a hand- 
book for the Swedish Protestant clergy, and also the Swed- 
ish ‘“‘mass.”’ 

The Protestant Reformation, which was introduced into 
Sweden in the period of 1521-1527, was established by the 
Diet of Uppsala, February 25 to March 19, 1593. Article I 
of the Diet of Uppsala emphasized agreement in abiding 


By God’s pure and saving word as it is contained in 
the writings of the prophets, evangelists, and apos- 
tles, and to acknowledge its inspiration; and that it 
contains completely all that is necessary for Chris- 
tian doctrine, faith and morals, and is a test to judge 
all disputes in religion and needs no further inter- 
pretation by the Fathers or others. 
Article VI stated, 

While it is impossible fully to exclude those who 
hold false doctrine and do not agree with us, they 
must not be allowed to hold any public meeting in a 
house or elsewhere. Those who do so, or who speak 
against our religion, are to be suitably punished. 
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Lutheranism was thus dogmatically and officially estab- 
lished in Sweden! Article VI presaged ecclesiastical storms 
and turbulent winds of Protestant intolerance. Those who 
had struggled and battled for the privilege of possessing the 
Bible as the Word of God now planted the seeds of religious 
intolerance. A dead orthodoxy and a Protestant scholasti- 
cism ruled in Swedish Lutheranism. Two hundred and fifty 
years after the Diet of Uppsala thousands of Swedish Chris- 
tians found it impossible to agree with the State Church. 
Hungering and thirsting after righteousness, they assembled 
in private homes to read the Bible which had been respected 
as the cornerstone of their faith in Article I. However, the 
intolerance fostered by Article VI of the Uppsala resolutions 
opposed their enjoyment of the blessing of the Word of God. 


The bishops of Sweden rejected King Gustavus Adolphus’ 
proposal that the Church of Sweden be governed by a General 
Consistory of six laymen plus six of the leading clergymen ot 
Sweden. Therefore when Charles XI introduced the absolute 
monarchy in Sweden, the king became supreme in the state 
and in the church, not being willing to have the church con- 
tinue as an independent power within his kingdom. 

The Lutheran State Church of Sweden lapsed into moral 
decadence because it lacked spiritual leadership. Lutheran 
state orthodoxy reigned supreme in ecclesiastical matters. 
However, it was spiritually impotent, unable to confront man 
with the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Less than eighty 
years after the Diet of Uppsala, among other signs of spiritual 
impotence was the great number of witchcraft trials in many 
parts of Sweden. 

Outwardly the Church was united in its doctrine and in 
its head, the king of Sweden. Inwardly the church was dis- 
integrating. At one time Archbishop Svedberg cried to God 
to call forth and equip another man like Luther to revive 
the Swedish State Church of the Lutheran Reformation! The 
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Swedish State Church needed another reformation! 


THE PIETISTIC AND HERRNHUTISTIC MOVEMENTS 


During the last four decades of the seventeenth century 
there appeared on the scene of a spiritually dead German 
Lutheran orthodoxy a man with a burning heart and a mes- 
sage from God, Philip Jacob Spener. Pastor Spener was a 
Lutheran clergyman in the city of Frankfort-on-the-Main. He 
had been influenced greatly by True Christianity and other 
writings of Johann Arndt. The Puritan writers, particularly 
Richard Baxter and Lewis Bayly, were also influential in pre- 
paring Spener as the human instrument for the reformation 
of the German Lutheran church. His practical preaching 
and teaching issued in the conversion of men and in the 
edification of Christians. 


He insisted that faith in Christ and the regenerating 
work of the Holy Spirit involved the transformation of the 
entire personality. He encouraged the laymen to participate 
with the pastor in the spiritual work of the church. Those 
who had been led into a new spiritual life by his preaching 
desired to meet in private gatherings for mutual edification. 
These meetings were conducted for the study of the Bible 
and other devotional literature. In his book, Pia Desideria, 
he encouraged a better knowledge of the Bible through study 
at private devotional gatherings and the use of laymen in 
the church. He stressed the expression of love in the life of 
the Christian and said that faith was not basically a matter 
of intellectual assent and knowledge. He taught that piety 
should be on a par with scholarship in a balanced preparation 
of the clergymen. Spener was a devout Lutheran and had 
no desire to separate from the German Lutheran State 
Church. 

August Hermann Francke was another devout leader 
of Bible study groups who joined Spener in emphasizing 
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the practical Christian life. The expression of a new life in 
revived Protestantism issued in the founding of an orphan- 
age at Halle, Germany, and the development of an educa- 
tional system which enrolled’ some 2200 children taught 
by 174 teachers. The great university at Halle was founded 
by Spener and Francke and became the center from which 
issued the first Protestant missionaries of the post-Refor- 
mation period. 


The movement led by Spener and Francke is popularly 
known as Pietism. The effect of Pietism on the Protestant 
Church of the post-Reformation period included a regener- 
ation of theology by a return to the study of the Bible; the 
regeneration of the church in emphasizing the conscious 
possession by each member of the Holy Spirit and the place 
of each member in the world-wide mission of the church; 
and the regeneration of morals by establishing a more dis- 
tinct line of demarcation between the church and the world. 
Pietism emphasized the power and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in regenerating the unbeliever, in illuminating the 
believer in Bible study, and in guiding the believer in a life 
of separation from the world and consecration to God. A 
profound effect was noted in the Protestant State Church 
by the new emphasis of the difference between the con- 
verted'(and the unconverted according to their experience 
of life in God through regeneration by the Holy Spirit. The 
new concept of every church member having a part in the 
life and attainment of the world-mission of the church re- 
sulted in our modern era of foreign missionary activity. 
The new concept of lay participation in the spiritual life of 
the church emphasized the fact that the lay believers were 
not only privileged to pray but to exercise their priestly 
office in edifying one another from the Word of God. 


As the Pietistic movement brought revival to the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church, so also it brought revival to the 
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Swedish Lutheran Church. Pietism spread from Germany in- 
to Sweden and at first was favorably received. Some of the 
state church clergymen in Sweden at the close of the 
seventeenth century were deeply impressed by the ministry 
of Spener and became the forerunners of the Pietistic move- 
ment in Sweden. One of these was Daniel Anander, who 
was a co-minister of the Klara congregation in Stockholm. 
He himself had experienced a “soul-crisis.” This experience 
was so deep and moving that he counted it his life’s work 
to save the priesthood of the Swedish State Church and 
through it the entire people. A book published in Witten- 
berg in 1683 by Anander emphasized that the preaching 
of the State Church ministers should concern itself with 
the crucified Christ and living faith in Him, with the old 
and new man, with justification and all that pertains to 
the new birth. Ten years of incarceration in prison ended 
his life in solitary confinement. 

Another stalwart among the clergy at this time was 
Jacob Boethius, minister at Mora, a great preacher of re- 
pentance in Sweden. He condemned absolutism and church 
order, the power of the state over the church. He advocated 
lay participation in divine services. He wrote of the ‘“‘right- 
eous. man” and his daily change and renewal by God. 


Olof Ekman was also a late seventeenth century re- 
actionary clergyman of the Swedish State Church. In 1678 
he published Sjonédsléfte, which was discovered by the Pie- 
tists after his death. In this volume he discussed the reason 
for the spiritual decline of the church, and appealed for 
apostolic simplicity in the church. He also encouraged lay 
participation in church activities. 


Archbishop Jesper Svedberg was another devoted fol- 
lower of Spener. At one time he prayed God to raise up 
another Luther to bring reform to seventeenth century 
Swedish Lutheranism. 
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Not only did some of the leading. clergymen accept 
Pietism but some of the royalty and nobility also showed 
- their concern and interest. Queen Ulrica Eleonora tried to 
influence Spener to move to Sweden. Urban Hjarne, a prom- 
inent physician, was personally acquainted with Pietism be- 
cause of a visit to Germany. Erik Odhelius, also a physician, 
had been influenced by Pietism after a visit to Germany in 
1690. The Swedish knight Odelstierna also supported 
Pietism. 


Swedish students enrolled at the University of Halle, 
having been attracted to the university by Francke. In 1693- 
94 there were thirteen Swedish and Finnish students present 
at the opening of the University of Halle. They returned 
to their homes their souls ablaze with a new experience of 
Christ. These university students are regarded by some as 
the first real Pietists in Sweden. 

Reacting against the barren Lutheran orthodoxy, cer- 
tain individuals among the State Church clergy, royalty, 
nobility, and students, in the closing decades of the seven- 
teenth century, planted the seeds of Pietism in Sweden in 
vigorous Christian witnessing. 

The seeds of Pietism scattered individually in this man- 
ner resulted in great spiritual revivals under the leadership 
of Pietists and Moravians in Sweden during the eighteenth 
century. Two recognized religious leaders of the first half 
of the eighteenth century encouraged the spread of Pietism. 
The bishop of Link6éping, Eric Benselius, who later became 
archbishop, supported Pietism. Professor Andreas Rydelius, 
regarded by some as the first independent philosopher of 
Sweden, associated himself with Pietism through a close 
friendship with Peter Murbeck of Skane in southern Sweden. 
Murbeck was known by some as “the Francke of Sweden.” 
Universal recognition was accorded Pietism when the faculty 
at the University of Uppsala looked with favor upon the 
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movement. 

As Sweden in the seventeenth century was influenced 
in favor of Pietism by students returning from the Univer- 
sity of Halle, so eighteenth century Sweden was influenced 
for Pietism by Swedish soldiers returning from internment 
in prisoner-of-war camps at Tobolsk, Russia. Pietistic mis- 
sionaries under the inspiration of Francke had ministered 
to the Swedish soldiers imprisoned by the Russians. 

A Pietistic songbook, Songs of Moses and the Lamb, 
translated into Swedish (Mose, Guds Tjdnares, Sang och 
Lammets Sdng) aided greatly in the spread of Pietism. 
Three outstanding centers of Pietism were noted during this 
period — Karlskrona in southern Sweden, Stockholm, the 
hub of mid-Sweden’s Pietistic activity, and Umea, the nor- 
thern focal point for Pietism. 

The universal appeal and popularity of the Pietistic 
movement led the authorities in Sweden to issue the Con- 
venticle Law of 1726 which was aimed at breaking up pri- 
vate religious gatherings under the direction of lay leaders 
in the homes of the Pietistic Christians. The Conventicle Law 
provided fines, imprisonment, or banishment for those found 
guilty of failure to conform to the State Church regulations. 


Herrnhutism was a movement inspired by the Moravian 
Brethren. This also left its impact on Sweden. Count Nikolaus 
von Zinzendorf had befriended a group of refugees known 
as the Bohemian Brethren on his estate at Herrnhut, Ger- 
many. These refugees, seeking asylum from persecution in 
Moravia because of their Protestant faith, prevailed upon 
Count von Zinzendorf to be their leader. Zinzendorf had been 
educated for six years under Francke at Halle. A warm ex- 
perience of love and grace and the emphasis of the Herrn- 
hutters on the wounds and the sufferings of the Savior, ap- 
pealed to Zinzendorf, who had withdrawn from active asso- 
ciation with the Pietists. 
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Assessor C. H. Grundelstierna, a Swedish noble, was 
associated with Zinzendorf in the founding of the Herrnhut 
~ commmunity in 1727. Eight years later Zinzendorf visited 
Sweden but was ordered deported. He left before the order 
could be carried out. Nevertheless the seeds of Herrnhutism 
had been planted in Sweden. By 1740 two active clergymen 
were engaged in the ministry of the Herrnhutters. By 1750 
there were four aggressive Herrnhutistic churches proclaim- 
ing Moravian doctrines. Stockholm and Gothenburg both 
became aggressive centers of Herrnhutism. Strong ties be- 
tween families in Norrland, the northern province of 
Sweden, and Stockholm united the Herrnhutistic activities 
of these two areas. Herrnhutistic revivals broke out in 
Tornedal, Harjedalen, and Halsingland in the 1770’s. The 
minister of the Skeppsholm church in Stockholm was a 
Herrnhutter from Lulea, in northern Sweden. The famliy ties 
between central and northern Sweden aided in the spread 
of these revivals. 

During this time we have seen that there were two 
revival movements actively engaged in quickening the faith 
of many within the Swedish State Church, Herrnhutism and 
Pietism. The emphasis of the Herrnhutters and their preach- 
ing was, “Come as you are.” Theirs was the preaching of 
the open way to forgiveness, peace, and joy, with great em- 
phasis on grace. 

The Pietists, unfortunately, gradually became legalistic. 
However, three noteworthy characteristics of Pietism have 
been observed: (1) Its emphasis on conversion, by introdu- 
cing the distinction between the converted and the uncon- 
verted in the State Church, both among the clergy and the 
laity. (2) An emphasis on the reading, study and the distri- 
bution of the Bible. (3) The gathering together in devotional 
groups for the study and discussion of the Bible. Clergy and 
laity alike needed conversion, Bible study, and the fellow- 
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ship of Christian groups for mutual edification. Some of the 
clergy were particularly aggressive as Pietists and contrib- 
uted greatly to the development of the spiritual life of the 
church. This spiritual ministry proved to be very important 
to the subsequent revivals of the nineteenth century in 
Sweden. 

As there were several outstanding clergymen who sup- 
ported Pietism in Sweden in the seventeenth century, so 
also there were some among the clergy in the eighteenth 
century who contributed largely to the revivals which were 
to follow in nineteenth century Sweden. The court preacher, 
Anders Nohrberg, was a strict churchman and an opponent 
of sectarianism. He wrote a book of postils entitled, The 
Way of Salvation for Fallen Man. This volume proved to be 
of great religious significance together with Luther’s writ- 
ings and the Bible in the conventicles of the nineteenth 
century. 

Anders Elfving was regarded by some as endued with 
the power and the spirit of Elijah because of his ability as 
a preacher. Murbeck, the Pietist from Skane, greatly influ- 
enced Elfving. Although he died when only a young man of 
28, his dynamic preaching led many in his congregations 
to swoon, making Murbeck a legendary figure in eighteenth 
century Swedish church life. 

Jacob Otto Hoof was an unconverted state church cler- 
gyman before his spiritual crisis at forty years of age in 
1808. Hoof was so addicted to alcohol that he was often 
unable to perform his clerical duties properly on Sunday 
because of his Saturday night habit of visiting the local 
saloons. A glorious conversion experience liberated him 
from drunkenness. As a clergyman now right before God 
and man, he became a popular revivalist emphasizing fear 
and judgment in his preaching. 

The beginnings of a positive missionary emphasis were 
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noted also in the eighteenth century. Per Fijellstrom and 
Per Hogstrom became dynamic missionaries among the 
- Lapps. Fjellstrom produced a grammar and a dictionary of 
the Lapp language as well as church and school books. 
Hogstrom was a translator as well as a great traveler and 
observer, writing useful books for the people of the great 
north country among whom he labored for almost forty 
years. 

During the eighteenth century, conventicle gatherings 
increased as the desire for Bible study and prayer motivated 
Christians to share their conversion experiences and to grow 
in the grace and in the knowledge of Christ. Conversion be- 
came a reality among church members and clergymen alike. 
To the more legalistic forms of Pietism was added the 
message of love and grace as preached by the Herrnhutters. 
Both Pietism and Herrnhutism thus contributed to the spir- 
itual awakening that spread to all sections of the land. 

The “Enlightenment” was an anti-supernaturalistic re- 
action against Pietism. As Pietism had its origin in Germany, 
so also did the Enlightenment, a reactionary movement 
which challenged tradition and authority. 

In Germany the Enlightenment appeared as a reaction 
against Pietism. In Sweden the Enlightenment actually gave 
impetus to and aided the Pietistic and Herrnhutistic move- 
ments. 

The 1726 Conventicle Law forbade gatherings for Bible 
study under lay leadership. The 1735 religious statute pro- 
nounced worthy of punishment those suspected of off-color 
beliefs. However, both of these laws in Sweden were unen- 
forced during the eighteenth century of the Enlightenment 
and during the early nineteenth century. It is said that 
towards the close of the eighteenth century the Herrnhutters 
of Stockholm and Gothenburg were given certain privileges, 
including the right to have and use their own devotional 
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rooms and divine services. This would imply a certain 
amount of legal protection for the conventicles within the 
State Church. Failure to prosecute those of separatistic in- 
clinations allowed the seeds of Pietism and Herrnhutism to 
bear fruit at the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
is noted particularly in the revivals which broke out in 
northern Sweden under the lay leadership of the ‘Readers”’ 
(Ldsare). 

During this same period, under the leadership of Henrik 
Schartau, minister of the cathedral at Lund, a “Biblical Con- 
fessionalism’’ was introduced. This was in reality a reformed 
Pietism with a strong emphasis on the symbols of the State 
Church. It has been said that Schartau’s orthodoxy was 
active, manifesting a living Christianity with holiness and 
strong faith in the sacraments and the priesthood. Originally 
Schartau was influenced by Herrnhutism but rejected it 
after his ordination in the State Church in Sweden. His 
movement was a “Back to Luther” emphasis intended to 
return the Church to Luther’s doctrine of justification by 
faith, “individually appropriated.” 

A member of the theological faculty of the University 
of Lund, Professor Anders Hylander, promoted the teach- 
ings of Herrnhutism among the students of the university 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. The earlier 
Swedish nineteenth century ‘Readers’ ”’ revivals crystallized 
into subsequent free church groups. The Readers were lay 
leaders of the evangelical revivals of nineteenth century 
Sweden. Ldsare, as these readers were called, were divided 
into two groups, the Old Readers and the New Readers. The 
Old Readers were high-churchly in their attitudes and car- 
ried the approval of the clergy. They were also legalistic and 
were known for their “pietistic churchliness.” They appeared 
to have had no great influence. 

The New Readers, on the other hand, were Herrnhu- 
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tistic, meeting in conventicles to read the postils of Anders 
Nohrberg and his important work, The Way of Salvation for 
- Fallen Man, as well as the works of Luther. Often regarded 
as antinomian, the New Readers were also looked upon as 
opposing the State Church. However, on one occasion when 
an official investigation was made of the character and con- 
duct of the New Readers, the Minister of Justice himself 
indicated they were upright and virtuous people. His per- 
sonal investigation resulted in his being personally influ- 
enced by the New Readers. 

Samuel Odman, a noted scholar of that day, reported 
that the Readers separated themselves from their ungodly 
associates, avidly read God’s Word, and were very devout 
communicants. 

A Herrnhutistic revival broke out in Pitea, in northern 
Sweden, in 1801 under the leadership of the New Readers. 
This revival emphasized a doctrine which characterized the 
Moravians—salvation by grace without works. 


The revival spirit of the early nineteenth century was 
greatly stimulated by the ministry of the English Methodist 
preacher George Scott, pastor of the British legation in 
Stockholm. His arrival in Sweden in 1830 encouraged a new 
departure in the direction of evangelical and free church 
activity. Scott, in his energetic conversion preaching in Meth- 
odist fashion, stimulated conventicles under lay leadership, 
promoted the spread of Bibles, tracts, and evangelical 
books, fostered the temperance movement, initiated a more 
aggressive home and foreign missionary activity, and pub- 
lished evangelical literature. 

As legation pastor, Scott enjoyed certain liberties un- 
der which he was able to accomplish mighty works for the 
evangelical free church movement in Sweden. 

After a residence of one year in Sweden, Scott began 
to preach in Swedish. Great crowds were attracted to his 
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preaching in Stockholm. The result was a great spiritual 
revival in the Swedish capital. People from the surrounding 
countryside began to attend his revival meetings. Mean- 
while Scott himself branched out into the conventicles and 
soon became well-known and accepted by the Readers. The 
disciples of the Pietistic and Herrnhutistic movements joined 
the crowds at Scott’s meetings. Thus the significant elements 
of the religious life of Sweden were drawn together by 
Scott’s revivals, where they found new life and zeal. 

The first free church chapel and “mission house” in 
Sweden was the Bethlehem church, specifically erected by 
Scott for revival and mission activities among the Swedes. 
This was the first non-state church building erected for re- 
ligious services in Sweden. However, the tensions which 
were developing between the State Church and Scott mount- 
ed. Mob violence finally threatened Scott’s life, causing him 
to flee the country in 1842. 

Scott was a great influence in bringing together the 
evangelical activities in Sweden during the early nineteenth 
century. He published and distributed scores of thousands 
of tracts on the English-American revivals. He revived the 
Swedish Bible Society, already organized in 1815. He found- 
ed a missionary journal, Missionstidning (Mission News) and 
organized a missionary society, Svenska Missionssdllskapet 
(The Swedish Mission Society). Scott led great mission meet- 
ings throughout Sweden. 

The first temperance society was organized by Scott in 
1834 and a national temperance union formed in 1837. 
Perhaps Scott’s greatest contribution to the free church 
movement was his religious journal, Pietisten (The Pietist) 
which continued to influence Swedish ‘‘mission friends” in- 
to the twentieth century. 

Scott’s genius included his training a young Swede to 
succeed him after his flight from Sweden. C. O. Rosenius, a 
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frustrated and spiritually defeated theological student, found 
a new spiritual life through Scott’s counseling. Rosenius 
became editor of Pietisten after Scott left Sweden. In 1856 
he led in the organization of Evangeliska Fosterlands Stiftel- 
sen (The Evangelical National Union) which united the 
various groups of ‘mission friends,’ independent associa- 
tions of converted Swedes. The E.N.U. met in annual meet- 
ings, provided a united treasury for missionary efforts, but 
recognized the autonomy of each local group of “mission 
friends.” 

After Rosenius’ death, P. P. Waldenstrom continued 
the publication of The Pietist, ultimately leading a non-con- 
formist element into the organization in 1878 of the Swedish 
Mission Covenant (Svenska Missionsforbundet). Waldenstrom 
was a dynamic leader, an independent and unique thinker, 
a doctor of philosophy and lecturer in Greek at the Univer- 
sity of Uppsala. He was devout and warmly evangelical. 

In a highly controversial sermon, Waldenstrom attacked 
the orthodox Lutheran doctrine of the atonement with its 
objective emphasis on justice and judgment and the recon- 
ciliation of God to man. Waldenstrom insisted that man, not 
God, was reconciled. His subjective emphasis stressed the 
love of God for man, the sinner. This controversy introduced 
the expression, “Where is it written?” and led to zealous 
study and use of the Bible by the Swedish Christians. 


The gap between converted and unconverted church 
members was widened when 22,000 converted church mem- 
bers signed a “communion petition” requesting from the 
King of Sweden the privilege of celebrating a ‘“‘closed’”’ com- 
munion service for believers only. This request was denied. 
The result of this denial issued in the organization of the 
Swedish Mission Covenant in 1878. 

Although the Swedish Mission Covenant was a vital part 
of the Swedish free church movement, it was neither the 
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first nor the only effort toward non-conformity. In 1848 the 
first separatistic Swedish Baptist Church was founded. 

Wiberg, pastor of the first Baptist congregation, was 
exiled in 1850 for his leadership of the separatists. The 
Swedish Methodist church began at this time and is also 
classified as a “free church.” 


SUMMARY 


The Protestant Reformation swept over Sweden with 
such force that at the close of the sixteenth century Lu- 
theranism had become the State Church of Sweden with the 
king as head of the church. 


Spiritual deadness and sterility settled as a pall over 
Swedish religious life in the seventeenth century until a 
“wind of the Spirit” swept over the land in the Pietistic and 
Herrnhutistic movements of the seventeenth century. The 
Bible became an open book revealing God as the sinner’s 
Friend and Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. ‘Readers,’ 
Bible study groups established in the nineteenth century 
under laymen leadership brought great spiritual revivals. 
Thousands were confronted with the fact of a living Savior 
in Jesus Christ and associated themselves in local groups 
as “mission friends.” Three specific free church groups 
were organized in the last half of the nineteenth century— 
the Swedish Baptists, the Swedish Methodists, and the Swe- 
dish Covenant. 

With a background of such spiritual vitality and with 
such strong free church tendencies thousands of Swedish 
emigrants streamed from Sweden to the United States in 
the last three decades of the nineteenth century. 


THE NORWEGIAN-DANISH FREE CHURCH 
MOVEMENT 


For OVER four hundred years a union existed between 
Norway and Denmark. This union, which was effected in 
1386, provided for the equality of the two kingdoms. How- 
ever, the kings of these united kingdoms resided in Denmark. 
The affairs of Norway were administered from Denmark, 
guided by Danish policy and motivated by Danish interests. 
Danish officials, under appointment by the Danish crown, 
ruled Norway. 


King Christian Il of Denmark sent to Germany for 
Lutheran ministers only six years after the posting of Lu- 
ther’s 95 theses on the cathedral door at Wittenberg. The 
Danish monarch Frederick I (1524-1533) established equal 
rights for Lutherans and Roman Catholics. His successor, 
King Christian III, issued the Edict of Reformation in 1537, 
which made Lutheranism the official religion of Denmark- 
Norway. On the same day that this Edict of Reformation 
was issued, the king announced that from that day forward 
Norway would be a dependency of Denmark. This was a 
distinct break from the understanding of equality which had 
existed since 1386 between the two kingdoms. The strong 
Norwegian nationalistic reaction against this political edict 
resulted in a religious reaction against “Danish Protestan- 
tism.’”’ Norwegian nationalism therefore was on the side of 
Roman Catholicism and against the Lutheran Protestantism 
that emanated from Denmark. So violent was this opposition 
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to Lutheranism that seven Lutheran priests were killed by 
fanatical Norwegian nationalists, according to one historian. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that only a few Lutheran 
pastors came to Norway from Denmark in the sixteenth 
century. Those who did come did not speak the language of 
the Norwegian peasants. Lutheranism was imposed upon 
the Norwegian people. There was no warm response to the 
message of justification by faith. Consequently there was no 
indigenous literature to spread the message of salvation by 
faith through Christ. This is in distinct contrast to the effect 
of the Lutheran Reformation in Sweden where Reformation 
literature spread the teachings of the Lutheran faith. 

The first one hundred years after the introduction of 
Lutheranism in Norway became known as the period of 
Lutheran orthodoxy, a period of imposed Lutheran doctrine 
which had no meaning for the life of the Norwegian people. 


German Pietism, which we have already noted, spread 
not only into Sweden but also through Denmark into Nor- 
way. Emphasizing the message of the regenerate Christian 
life through faith in Christ and Bible study in small groups, 
Pietism entered Norway to bring the dynamic experience 
of the spiritual life. Johan Otto Glussing was the first Pietist 
to come to Norway, arriving in the year 1700. He came as 
a private tutor and immediately began to hold meetings, 
preaching the gospel in a zealous manner. The official re- 
action of the State Church was characterized by fierce oppo- 
sition, Pietism being branded as the worst kind of heresy. 
It is no small wonder that after six years Glussing was ob- 
liged to leave Norway in 1706. However, the spiritual awak- 
ening begun though his ministry could not be completely 
repressed. 

In order to restrain further religious activity of the 
Pietistic type, the Conventicle Law of 1741 was passed in 
Norway, which declared illegal religious meetings of Luth- 
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eran laymen. 

Another teacher, Gert Hensen, was also active in the 
Pietistic movement. Many clergymen too were influenced 
by the Pietists. One clergyman, Henrik Gerner, of Tgnsberg, 
was attacked by the Bishop of Norway when a great revival 
broke out in Gerner’s parish. This resulted in Gerner’s 
forced departure for Denmark where he became associated 
with the Moravian Brethren (Herrnhutters). 

Pietism made a significant impact upon the Norwegian 
clergy, many of whom were awakened to a life of faith and 
trust in Christ. One association of Norwegian clergymen 
was called the ‘Seven Stars.” 

This fellowship of clergymen was established by seven 
born-again Lutheran State Church priests. In Norway, as in 
Germany, the Pietistic movement inspired missionary work. 
Thomas Von Westen, a member of the “Seven Stars,” be- 
came a home missionary to the north of Norway, minister- 
ing among the Finns and the Lapps, but not without great 
opposition from the State Church. Another Pietist mission- 
ary, Hans Egede, went to Greenland as a missionary. Pietism 
also fostered a new Norwegian evangelical Christian liter- 
ature which helped the revival activity which had already 
been initiated. Included in this new evangelical literature was 
the very influential confirmation manual written by the 
Bishop of Bergen, the Pietist Erick Pontoppidan, entitled 
Truth unto Godliness. Among the questions and answers 
given in this confirmation manual is one on whether or not 
the things taught about Christ are sufficient for eternal life. 
The answer given clearly indicates that the Holy Spirit must 
give the living faith by revealing Christ to the heart. 

The spiritual dynamic of Pietism, which brought new 
life to thousands in Germany and Sweden, also opened the 
Bible for many Norwegians and Danes who experienced 
spiritual renewal and true personal faith in a personal 
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Savior. 

Thirty years after the exile of Glussing, Herrnhutism 
also came to Norway. We have previously observed in the 
chapter in the Swedish Free Church Movement how Count 
Nicholas Ludvig von Zinzendorf became the spiritual leader 
of the Bohemian Brethren who sought refuge on his estate 
in Germany and became known as the Moravian Brethren. 


The Herrnhutters, or the Moravian Brethren, as they 
are otherwise known, also were keenly missionary-minded. 
Although the first two Herrnhutistic missionaries were sent 
to Norway in 1706 by Zinzendorf, they were not allowed to 
stay in the country. It was not until after 1730 that a pri- 
vate home provided a meeting place for the Herrnhutters. 
Gert Hensen, the teacher who was obliged to flee the coun- 
_ try, preached again in Oslo, the capital of Norway, where 
a great revival broke out in the city so that the state church 
priests themselves were stirred by the revival and supported 
the movement. One of these clergymen was Johannes Green 
of Oslo. In Drammen the State Church priest, Nexg, supported 
Herrnhutism. Remnants of the Pietists also supported Herrn- 
hutism, which became the spiritual heir of Pietism, which 
had suffered greatly in Norway by division and by rational- 
ism. Bishop Bang of the Norwegian State Church has in- 
dicated that it was Herrnhutism that provided real living 
Christianity in the early eighteenth century. Hans Nielsen 
Hauge repeatedly has asserted that Herrnhutism kept alive 
the doctrine of the atonement which a rationalistic church 
had greatly neglected or rejected during the eighteenth 
century. The separation of believers and unbelievers within 
the framework of the Norwegian State Church by the testi- 
mony of the Herrnhutters was the seed of the subsequent 
free church movement in Norway. This is corroborated by 
the fact that the State Church priest Gustaf Adolph Lam- 
mers was greatly influenced by the Herrnhutters of Oslo. 
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We shall later see that Lammers in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury was influential in the establishment of the first free 
church in Norway. It is also a recognized fact that missions 
were promoted, not by the State Church in its official de- 
crees, but by the warm testimony of the Herrnhutters who 
kindled the fire of missions wherever they went. 


A further movement of this period is a more localized 
effort by Christians known as Zionites. The center of the 
Zionite movement was Drammen where Sgren Bglle arrived 
as an immigrant from Denmark in 1737. Bglle had been a 
theological student at the University of Copenhagen, who 
had left his studies because of his disappointment in and dis- 
approval of the spiritual life of the State Church clergy, as 
well as the theological students. He returned to finish his 
theological studies at Copenhagen in 1739 after which he re- 
turned to Drammen for an effective preaching ministry. 

In 1741 he together with several others left the State 
Church, organizing in March of that year a new church 
which began the practice of believers’ baptism in July of the 
same year. 

This separatistic movement spread to Oslo and to 
many rural communities with an alarming effect upon 
the officials of the State Church. Bglle was arrested in 1743 
together with a colleague, Halvorsen. Mob persecution and 
the arrest of many other Zionites followed in the wake of 
Bglle’s arrest. However, the jail experience only spread the 
teachings of the Zionites and brought revival into the state 
prison itself. 

So great was the impact of the ministry of the Zionites 
in the state prison that the bishop wrote the king pleading 
that the leaders be exiled. The result was that in 1744 about 
fifty Zionites were exiled to Germany. The Conventicle Law 
of 1745 forbade separatistic associations. Nevertheless at 
the close of the century, Hans Nielsen Hauge reports his 
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contact with a remnant of a spiritual movement which had 
existed in Asker. 

It is interesting to note that this separatistic movement 
appeared in Norway one hundred years before any move- 
ment of its kind appeared in Sweden. The Zionites believed 
in the new birth, in a pure church membership, in the 
separation of church and state, freedom of the individual 
conscience, the universal priesthood of the believer, believ- 
ers’ baptism by immersion, and the Lord’s Supper as a 
symbol, according to Dr. Peder Stiansen. 

During the last half of the 18th century the rationalistic 
“Enlightenment” appeared in Norway also, as it had in 
Germany and Sweden. Rationalism was particularly promi- 
nent among the upper classes. The great mass of laymen 
were religiously indifferent. There were also those who bhe- 
lieved that doctrinal conformity to Norwegian State Luth- 
eranism would provide spiritual satisfaction, while a fourth 
element, composed of individuals or small groups, endured 
the opposition to the Pietistic and Moravian movements. 


It was into this type of religious life in Norway that 
Hans Nielsen Hauge, a farmer boy from Thune, appeared 
with a burning message from God during the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. His spiritual experience of April 
., 1796 projected him into a dynamic evangelistic ministry 
among the Norwegian people. Motivated by an intense love 
for his fellow man, he responded by preaching the message 
of repentance from sin. So effective was the ministry of 
Hauge that Bishop Bang of the Norwegian State Church in 
his biography of Hauge has stated that 1796 is a decisive 
point in Norwegian church history. 

Two months after his spiritual experience Hauge had 
already produced his first book, The Corruption of the 
World. During the seven year period from 1797 to 1804 
revivals broke out wherever Hauge preached. The combined 
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efforts of his writings and his preaching directed scores of 
men and women into a new life of service for Christ and 
the preaching of His gospel. It seems that Hauge was in- 
fluenced by men like Arndt, Pontoppidan, and Tauler. 

The State Church clergy arose in opposition to the min- 
istry of Hauge until by 1798 he had been beaten three times 
and imprisoned three times. Lay preachers were classified 
as tramps who had no right to exist. 

Hauge’s spiritual ministry was balanced by an emphasis 
on practical living. He instructed farmers in better agricul- 
tural methods; he served as counselor to those who sought 
his advice. He also founded industries such as the paper 
mills at Eiker and Bergen. In 1804 Hauge was arrested and 
imprisoned for ten years. He waited during nine of these 
years for his trial to come up! 

A vigorous young man of thirty-three years of age when 
he entered prison, he was broken in health when he finally 
was released ten years later. The last ten years of his life 
were spent on a farm near Oslo, since his poor health for- 
bade him to travel and hold meetings. 


Hauge’s evangelistic methods included personal talks 
with all whom he met, the preaching of repentance, the 
writing and publishing of Christian literature, the writing 
of letters to groups and individuals, and the sending out of 
co-workers to spread the gospel. 

Hauge never left the Norwegian State Church. He found 
his ministry within the framework of the official Church. 
He found satisfaction in associating with some of the sur- 
vivors of the Herrnhutters. He also acknowledged his agree- 
ment with some of Zinzendorf’s writings. The followers of 
Hauge were called “The Awakened Ones.” These ‘‘awakened 
ones” gathered themselves as societies of believers, consti- 
tuting themselves a “church within the church” under the 
leadership of lay elders. 
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Malla Moe, the famous missionary under The Evangeli- 
cal Alliance Mission to South Africa, was “awakened” in a 
Haugian meeting. 

It is held by some that one of the results of the Haugian 
movement was the abolition of the Conventicle Law of 1746 
by the Norwegian Parliament in 1842, and the establishment 
three years later of the law which legalized separatism and 
the organization of dissenters into churches. 

Nineteenth century religious life in Norway was charac- 
terized by the development of two distinct elements of Bib- 
lical Christianity in that land. First of all there was a grow- 
ing interest and activity in a non-dissenting puritanical 
movement within the State Church. There was also the ag- 
gressive advance among dissenting, separatistic groups of 
Christian believers representing the Free Church movement. 

Hauge’s dynamic preaching of repentance with the re- 
sulting formation of societies of believers introduced the 
“Inner Mission” movement among the Norwegian people. 
Hauge himself stayed within the State Church of Norway. 
Nevertheless the preaching of repentance brought forth the 
fact that there was a difference between the believer and 
the unbeliever in the State Church. The association of be- 
lievers in local groups in the Haugian concept of church 
discipline demanded a “gathered church.”’ 


It is therefore no surprise to the historian to discover 
an organization of laymen with strong spiritual convictions 
within the State Church. In 1853 the first Inner Mission 
Society in Norway was founded by Lammers in Skien for 
the distribution of tracts. Professor Gisle Johnson of the 
University of Oslo was the leader of a great revival which 
stirred the capital of Norway at the same time as the great 
spiritual awakening stirred the city of Skien where Lam- 
mers was pastor. The Oslo revival greatly influenced the 
theological students at the university. The Evangelical Fa- 
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therland’s Foundation had already been organized within 
_the Swedish State Church, coordinating the results of the 
Swedish revivals within the State Church. In 1866 those in- 
fluenced by the Norwegian revivals thought it would be ad- 
vantageous to have an organization similar to the Evangel- 
ical Fatherland’s Foundation within the Norwegian State 
Church. Therefore in 1868 the Lutherstiftelsen was founded 
providing for the services of laymen in the church ‘on the 
principle of need.” That is, as the help of laymen was need- 
ed, they were to be used in the church. Colporteurs of the 
Lutherstiftelsen became increasingly aggressive in leading 
revival meetings in many Norwegian communities. Ultimate- 
ly this movement became known as the Norwegian Inner 
Mission Society, regarded as the most powerful of the free 
organizations within the State Church. This movement was 
popularly known as the Eastern Inner Mission because of its 
activities in the eastern part of Norway. 


As early as 1863 a coordinated mission activity was 
noted in western Norway where the Inner Mission Society 
of Bergen was established. During the revivals of the 1870’s 
and 1880’s the western leaders promoted the concept of a 
“Free” inner mission, free from the church and the “prin- 
ciple of need.” The Western Inner Mission was founded in 
1898, and adopted in its constitution the congregational view 
of the church. However, the Western Inner Mission stayed 
within the framework of the State Church of Norway, often 
directing converts of Free Church revivals to associate 
themselves with their Inner Mission societies. 

Members of the Western Inner Mission revolted against 
the State Church procedure in the Lord’s Supper. The Inner 
Mission members were very strong in emphasizing that the 
Lord’s Supper is not for unbelievers. As a result the “free 
supper” was encouraged wherein the believers among the 
laymen withdrew from the communion service of the State 
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Church, preferring to gather in their little Bede Hus (prayer 
houses) to minister the Lord’s Supper to one another. 

The Western Inner Mission at this time also maintained 
a strong emphasis on the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Devout Norwegian Lutheran laymen organized the China 
Mission Society in 1891. Strong Free Church convictions 
characterized the members of the Lutheran China Mission 
Society. They were particularly opposed to the hierarchy of 
the State Church. They established their own procedure with 
respect to ordination and the Lord’s Supper, and were 
known to have baptized their own children. This group had 
a great concern for the salvation of souls. In recent times 
this society has changed its name to the Norwegian Lutheran 
Mission Society with a total of about 3000 local societies. It 
has been regarded by some as a “Free Church within the 
State Church.” 

The founding of the Free Apostolic Christian Church 
of Skien in 1856 marks the point of departure from the 
State Church of Norway of the various dissenting separa- 
tistic groups of the nineteenth century in that land. Gustave 
Adolf Lammers, the Lutheran parish priest of Skien, ex- 
perienced a spiritual crisis and conversion as a priest through 
the influence of Herrnhutistic teaching. This event occurred 
in the 1840’s while he was the parish priest of the rural com- 
munity of Bamble. A great revival occurred in Skien and the 
surrounding countryside from the beginning of Lammers’ 
ministry in that community shortly after he was assigned as 
parish priest to that city in 1848. Communities previously 
influenced by Herrnhutism and Pietism now gladly accepted 
the preaching of Lammers. The Lammers followers built 
the first real “prayer house” in Norway. These were build- 
ings voluntarily erected by devout believers in which in- 
formal services, Bible study, and prayer meetings were held. 
Local evangelism was systematic. House-to-house visitation 
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began and great emphasis was given to foreign missions. 
Lammers objected to.the lack of discipline in the State 
Church, as well as public confession and absolution before 
communion, and infant baptism. He strongly advocated the 
participation of only believers in the Lord’s Supper. His con- 
viction on these matters grew in intensity until on June 22, 
1856, he preached his farewell sermon in the State Church 
at Skien and organized the Free Apostolic Church of Skien on 
the fourth of July of the same year. Thirty-eight members 
withdrew from the State Church with Lammers who was 
installed as pastor of the Free Church in Skien by a Herrn- 
hutistic tradesman, Knutsen. By 1860 over 200 members 
had joined the Free Church of Skien. The problem of bap- 
tism created a division during the early years of this new 
Free Church. Lammers’ decision was that the Free Church 
should admit all believers and that baptism was not a basis 
for disunity. But the problems created by this division in 
the church on the question of baptism of believers only by 
immersion became too great for Lammers, who dissociated 
himself from the Free Church in 1860, and rejoined the 
State Church in Skien. This was a great blow to the move- 
ment. However, the majority of his followers were faithful 
to the Free Church views and the movement continued al- 
though progress was slow during the following two decades. 
While these Free Church activities were going on in 
Skien, revival experiences were occurring in the 1840’s in 
Troms¢g under the leadership of Ole Foss. Subsequent Herrn- 
hutistic lay preachers continued this revival activity. By » 
1856 no less than 117 members of the State Church in 
Tromsg founded a Free Church in that city. In nine other 
communities, including the city of Bergen, Free Churches 
were founded. Since the news of Lammers had traveled to 
these places, and also because of visits which Lammers had 
made to some of these communities, these dissenters be- 
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came known as “Lammers’ Friends” in Northern Norway. 
The church in Tromsg took the same name as the Free 
Church in Skien and was even pastored by Lammers for 
one year. 

After Lammers’ return to the State Church in 1860, 
the various Free Churches in Norway were sustained by con- 
ferences held in 1863, 1870 and 1877. At the latter meeting 
a board was elected representing Free Churches throughout 
all of Norway. C. B. Falck was called by the 1877 conference 
to be traveling secretary for this fellowship of Free 
Churches. Six years after Falck’s appointment the great 
Scandinavian evangelist and missionary Fredrik Franson was 
invited to Norway under the auspices of this fellowship of 
Free Churches. From the first day of the ministry of Franson 
in the Free Churches of Norway, revival broke out. Where- 
ever he went great spiritual awakening resulted. In many 
places he himself founded ‘‘Free Mission Societies’ to assist 
in the follow-up work involved in caring for the converts. 

In 1884 a conference was called of representatives from 
the Free Churches together with delegates from the “Free 
Mission Societies.” The result of this conference was the 
founding of the Norwegian Mission Covenant Church in 
1884, the direct descendant of the first Free Apostolic Chris- 
tian Church founded in 1856 by Lammers in Skien. 


The Norwegian Mission Covenant continues to support 
the conviction with reference to the church that there is 
room for only believers, but also that all believers should be 
included. The differing views on baptism should bar no one 
from membership in the church. The basic and ultimate 
question is the question of personal faith in Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord. 

A second group of dissenters and separatists were the 
Methodists, who had their beginnings through the ministry 
of a converted sailor, O. P. Peterson, who was converted on 
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the Bethel ship under the ministry of Pastor Hedstrom, to 
whom reference has already been made in the section re- 
lating to the development of the Swedish Free Church move- 
ment. In 1853 the Episcopal Church of America sent Peter- 
son to Norway as a missionary. Three years later he visited 
Lammers in Skien, secured from him information on found- 
ing a free church, and established three Methodist churches 
in that year. In 1876 the Norwegian Methodist Conference 
was founded. 

The leading preacher of the Eastern Inner Mission, 
Jakob Traasdahl, was converted in a Methodist meeting. 
Another contribution of the Methodists to the Free Church 
movement of Norway was the introduction by the Methodists 
of the first Sunday school in Norway, organized in Oslo in 
1885. 


The Baptists also had their beginnings at this time. 
Previous reference has been made to the separatistic move- 
ment under the leadership of Sgren Bglle in the fourth dec- 
ade of the previous century in Norway. However, because of 
persecution this movement disappeared until the mid-nine- 
teenth century when 19 members of Lammers’ Free Apos- 
tolic Christian Church withdrew to form the Christian Dis- 
senter Church. In 1857 F. L. Rymcker, a Danish seaman 
converted in New York in 1845, came to Norway and began 
his ministry as a Baptist preacher in Skien. Assisted by 
Swedish, English, and American money and personnel, the 
Baptist cause advanced until in 1877 the Norwegian Baptist 
Union was formed. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Free Church of Norway may 
also be classified among the dissenting separatistic groups 
of this period. Although the Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Church maintained its Lutheran doctrine, objection to and 
separation from the State Church was effected on matters 
of practice and principles of government. 
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By 1873 serious efforts were made to reform the State 
Church from within as a result of the spiritual awakening 
of many of the sincere Lutheran people of Norway. Since 
the government did not respond to the efforts initiated in 
1873 which sought to reform the State Church, many insis- 
ted on a complete separation of church and state, the church 
to be composed of only professing Christians. The Norwegian 
Lutheran priest Paul Wettergren, in 1875, founded the first 
Free Church Society with a view to establishing a Lutheran 
Free Church. In 1876 a great gathering was held in the 
city of Arendal where 6000 people convened to consider the 
possibility of forming a Free Lutheran Church. In 1878 the 
Evangelical Lutheran Free Church of Norway was estab- 
lished. The movement had particular appeal in southern 
Norway. Franson often had meetings in the various Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Free churches during his ministry in 
Norway. 

Other Free Church groups of this period include the 
Salvation Army, which was founded in 1888. The first Nor- 
wegian officer was nineteen-year-old Bertha Hanson who was 
placed on a bread and water diet for five days as a “drunk- 
ard” for participating in and leading Salvation Army 
services. 

Another Free Church group was the Free China Mis- 
sion, founded in 1887. This group worked with the China 
Inland Mission. 


Pietism and Herrnhutism awakened a spiritually inert 
State Church in Norway during the eighteenth century. The 
effects of these vital spiritual movements were noted by the 
great State Church Lutheran lay-evangelist Hans Nielsen 
Hauge at the turn of the century. 

The effects of the emphasis on personal faith were later 
crystallized in the “Inner Mission’? movement and the es- 
tablishment of the first Norwegian Free Apostolic Church 
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by Lammers. The Norwegian free church movement included 
_ the Baptist, Methodist and Mission Covenant groups. 

The regenerate participants of the Inner Mission move- 
ment laid great emphasis on “believers’ communion” as was 
noted also in Sweden during the nineteenth century. 


RECAPITULATION 


Traditionally the period of history since Pentecost has 
been regarded as the “age of the Holy Spirit.”” The move- 
ment of the Spirit of God has been evident in the movements 
which have emphasized the authority of the Bible in faith 
and life, a pure church membership and the fellowship and 
communion of regenerate Christians who personally had ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. 

Regardless of the organization and orientation of the in- 
stitutional Church, on a Protestant State-Church axis with 
the State in control, or a Roman Catholic State-Church axis 
with the Pope in control, the flow of the ‘free church”’ 
movement swelled into a mighty tide of spiritual revival in 
the nineteenth century. 


Thousands of regenerated Scandinavian believers emi- 
grated to the United States in the last three decades of 
the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth 
century. Fresh from revivals in the Scandinavian countries 
they were met with the great spiritual awakening of the 
times, led by men like Dwight L. Moody. Small wonder the 
Scandinavian free church movement crystallized into the 
Evangelical Free Church of America. 


PART TWO 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE 
EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH ASSOCIATION 


By Rev. Olai Urang 


THE FRAGMENTARY BEGINNINGS 


INFLUENCES DIRECT AND INDIRECT 


In ITS beginnings the Evangelical Free Church movement 
among the Norwegians and Danes in the United States was 
more Scandinavian than American. It started with a group 
of isolated outposts rather than with a concerted offensive. 
And it was conceived in terms of short-term limited objec- 
tives rather than grandiose visions of the future. 

Many of the immigrants who came together in those 
earliest Free churches had been part of a similar spiritual 
movement on the other side of the ocean. But it had been 
just that—a movement, not an organization. Within the 
tightly organized State Church, groups of believers here and 
there had been emphasizing certain teachings and practices 
which they felt the State Church had not sufficiently 
stressed. They gathered for special services in addition to 
the regular official Sunday worship services. They gathered 
in simple little ‘“‘prayer-houses” instead of the formal, often 
ancient State Church buildings. They met informally, in 
contrast to the liturgical patterns of Sunday morning. And 
they stressed separation from sin, and consistent living. 

It was only natural that these people, reaching the 
United States, would look for the same kind of fellowship 
in their new communities. Often they did not find this—at 
least to their satisfaction—in the existing churches. In that 
case they organized their own churches. There was no State 
Church in their new land, and the churches founded by 
these immigrants were often militantly independent. 
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One leader in the ‘free’? movement on both sides of 
the ocean was the Rev. P. C. Trandberg. Born in 1832 at 
Bornholm, Denmark, he was educated for the ministry of 
the Danish State Church at the University of Copenhagen. 
While a student he was converted under the ministry of 
Soren Kierkegaard. Entering the ministry he preached in 
churches, in the open air, and any other place where people 
would gather to hear him. Wherever he went he preached 
salvation by grace and separation from sin. In later years 
the Rev. J. H. Pedersen wrote in the Free Church publica- 
tion of the night when he was converted, in a meeting 
conducted by Trandberg in a large barn. 


A great revival visited Trandberg’s home place, Born- 
holm. A State Church leader, Bishop Martensen, came to 
the island and excommunicated Pastor Trandberg. The evan- 
gelist immediately established a Lutheran Free Church and 
served this church for nine years until internal troubles 
forced him to resign. 


He then returned to the State Church, but finding it 
difficult to work enthusiastically within its fold, he left 
for America in 1882. In the United States he carried on an 
effective ministry among the Danish immigrants. One of 
his preaching opportunities was a series of services in Chi- 
cago which Pastor Trandberg conducted at the invitation 
of Dr. F. C. Emrich, pastor of the Tabernacle Congregational 
Church. Pastor Trandberg was granted the use of Dr. Em- 
rich’s church for these Scandinavian services. Also through 
the influence of Dr. Emrich, Mr. Trandberg was invited 
by the Chicago Theological Seminary to set up a Norwegian- 
Danish Institute in 1884. This school was destined to have 
a considerable influence in the beginnings of the Norwegian- 
Danish Free Church movement in America. : 

The great Scandinavian missionary Fredrik Franson 
also had an indirect influence on the Free Church move- 
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ment in America. His preaching in Oslo, Norway, in 1884, 
resulted in a mighty revival and in the founding of the 
Bethlehem Church. Again it was only natural that immi- 
grants who came from this church and others like it, in 
fact all who had been strongly influenced by Franson’s 
preaching, would seek out the same message and the same 
kind of fellowship in their new homes. These people, too, 
where they failed to discover such fellowship, organized 
missions or churches themselves. 


THE SEPARATE OUTPOSTS 


A small group of Scandinavian believers in Boston 
joined together in such a fellowship in 1884. The seven 
members constituted the first Norwegian-Danish Evangelical 
Free Church in America. The man who organized this 
church and became its first pastor was an itinerant preacher 
from Norway, Severin K. Didriksen. 


This pattern, with slight variations, was duplicated in 
a number of places in those early years. In the late eighties, 
for instance, there was activity in Iowa. A Rev. L. Chr. 
Johnson preached outspoken Gospel messages in the Britt- 
Wesley community, stirring up a good deal of excitement 
and not a little opposition among the Scandinavians there. 
The Wesley church was organized as a Scandinavian Con- 
gregational Church in 1886. (And indeed it was Scandinavian, 
for in subsequent years they used Swedish, Danish, and 
Norwegian pastors and sang in all the Scandinavian lan- 
guages until 1929, when they changed over to English.) 
Johnson reported an organization of the Britt church in 
1886, although the official year is given as 1891. The Rev. 
E. O. Torgersen followed Pastor Johnson in 1890 and the 
following year began the building of the Britt church. 


The beginnings in Muskegon, Michigan, were some- 
what different. There a layman by the name of Ole Horness 
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gathered the Scandinavian loggers along with others of the 
Scandinavian population and preached the Gospel to them. 
A number of people found Christ, and Horness started a 
mission patterned after the mission house idea in Norway. 
A loose organization took place in 1886, and in 1890 the 
first meeting house was built. 

Meanwhile, in Chicago, Illinois, students and teachers 
at the Norwegian-Danish Institute had been ministering to 
their countrymen in a rented store building on Milwaukee 
Avenue. A church was officially organized in 1887 as the 
First Scandinavian Congregational Church. The first pastor 
was the Rev. S. K. Didriksen (the same man who had 
founded the Boston church in 1884, but now a student at 
the Chicago Theological Seminary). 


A church was organized in Hoboken, New Jersey, in 
1889, through the ministry of the Rev. I. H. Meyer, who had 
been called by the Congregational Home Mission Society 
to establish a mission among the Norwegians there. While 
pastor in Hoboken, Pastor Meyer also conducted meetings 
in Jersey City. A church was started there in 1889 but 
dissolved in a short time because of internal dissension. The 
work was resurrected by Gustav Dahl and organized on a 
firmer basis in 1891. 


The Boston church was not the only sign of life among 
the Scandinavians in New England. In New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, a godly jeweler by the name of L. Haubroe began 
preaching to his Danish countrymen in a rented hall. As a 
result Our Savior’s Free Evangelical Church was organized 
in 1890. Mr. Haubroe also held meetings among the Danish 
people in nearby Hartford, an effort which issued in the 
establishing of the Emmanuel Evangelical Free Church a 
few years later. Similar consecrated concern resulted in the 
establishing of churches at Bridgeport, Connecticut (1897), 
Concord, Massachusetts (1893), and Portland, Maine (1896). 
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At the end of the century New York had become a 
great seaport, and it was»to be expected that thousands of 
Norwegians should flock in and settle in Brooklyn. A fam- 
ily from the Jersey City church moved to Brooklyn. The 
Rev. Gustav Dahl made use of the contact and had meetings 
in their home. The home was soon too small, and a meet- 
ing place was rented on Court Street. The church was or- 
ganized in 1897. Under the evangelistic preaching of Thom- 
as Frandsen a revival broke out and the Court Street meet- 
ing hall was soon crowded to the doors. Before long a 
large church building was purchased. Even this building, 
which seated around one thousand, was filled to capacity, 
so that additional halls had to be rented. In this atmosphere 
of revival the Brooklyn church grew rapidly and became the 
leading Free church in the East. 


The churches in the Britt, Iowa, area and in Chicago 
were only the beginning of Free Church growth in the 
Middle West. Churches were started in North Dakota, at 
Fargo (1894), and at Cooperstown (Saron Church, 1894). 
In the Midwest also, at Washington Island, Wisconsin, is 
found the oldest church building in the Free Church fellow- 
ship. Here the Seaman’s Mission (of Cleveland, Ohio) erect- 
ed in 1865 the building which is now being used by the 
Free Church of Washington Island. Other churches estab- 
lished in that part of the country in those days were the 
Ebenezer Evangelical Free Church of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
organized in 1887 as a Lutheran Free Church, and the 
Bethel Community Church in Chicago, known first as the 
Logan Square Scandinavian Mission but organized in 1899 
as the Scandinavian Evangelical Free Church. 

These churches—in the East and the Middle West— 
were lonely outposts, usually with a very loose internal or- 
ganization and with practically no ties with other similar 
churches. In the churches were Scandinavians of somewhat 
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different backgrounds trying to work together, in a new 
land, in circumstances which were financially difficult as 
well as full of emotional pitfalls. The Lord’s work was 
being done. But it was being limited and held back by 
problems which must have brought heartbreak to many of 
the early leaders. 

The problem of exclusiveness hindered the work of 
some churches. For example, in Boston even an attempt to 
unite with some Swedish believers failed because of lan- 
guage differences and the tense feeling between the two 
countries. So the little work struggled along, pitifully weak 
but proudly Norwegian. 

Almost all the churches ran into serious problems in 
finding and keeping pastors. Again the Boston church is a 
good example. The Rev. S. K. Didriksen founded the church, 
but he served as pastor for just over a year and then set 
out for the seminary in Chicago. The pastors who succeeded 
him were itinerants from the Scandinavian countries and 
it seemed sometimes as if a year’s stay was about the limit 
for each pastorate. From 1884 to 1890 three pastors served 
the Boston church, D. M. Didriksen, P. R. Normand, and G. 
M. Dahl. Similar troubles in sustaining pastoral leadership 
plagued many of the churches. 

But probably the chief problems among these early 
churches were dissension and the church splits resulting 
therefrom. At Salem Church in Chicago, for instance, the 
early years were stormy ones. One group left and organized 
a Lutheran church, while others grew discouraged and simply 
left. The same thing happened at Hoboken and at Jersey 
City. It was still worse at New Haven. The first group, about 
thirty members, split into two equal groups, neither of them 
strong enough to call a pastor. The church was organized 
in 1890, but it was not until 1897 that the two groups united 
and were able to call a pastor. 


THE FIRST UNITED EFFORTS 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Tue FREE CHURCH movement did not stem from an or- 
ganization on either side of the ocean. Individuals who saw a 
need gathered the believers together and started small mis- 
sions or churches. These groups were independent of other 
such groups and in many cases even ignorant of the exis- 
tence of these other churches. It was not until the Scandi- 
navian publication Evangelisten began to find its way into 
the homes of Free Church friends that there was much of 
an attempt to unite about anything. But, significantly, the 
Evangelisten of May 22, 1891, went so far as to propose a 
model constitution for Free churches. 

In September of that year a meeting was called at 
Salem Free Church in Chicago for the purpose of organizing 
the Free churches into an association. Some of the men felt 
that the association should be national in its scope. But 
since no representatives had come from the churches in 
the East, the meeting resulted only in the organization of 
a Western Association. There was some disagreement about 
the name of the association. A number of the churches had 
included the word ‘Congregational’ in their names. But 
the Rev. C. T. Dyrness moved that since the word “Congre- 
gational” was not acceptable to our people the name should 
be ‘‘The Evangelical Free Church.” They compromised. The 
word “Congregational” was used, after all, but abbreviated 
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and in parentheses. 

The Western Evangelical Free Church Association 
(Cong.) then proceeded to elect officers: The Rev. L. C. 
Johnson, Minneapolis, chairman; J. Jorgensen, Britt, Iowa, 
vice chairman; Chr. Christiansen, Danway, Illinois, secre- 
tary. They elected no treasurer because they had no inten- 
tion of starting an association to promote a Free Church 
program but only to encourage fellowship among the 
churches. One committee was elected to meet with the 
brethren from the East in order to start planning for a 
national organization. Pastor Dyrness, Dr. R. A. Jernberg, 
and L. C. Johnson were elected as a mission committee, to 
advise churches in the calling of pastors, helping them find 
men of good character. Another committee was given the as- 
signment of compiling a song book. These churches started 
out without song books, without instruction manuals, with- 
out pastoral manuals of any kind. They had to produce, 
translate, and compile materials which would fill their needs. 


The same year (1891) Dr. R. A. Jernberg, at that time 
president of the Norwegian-Danish Institute of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, helped to organize the Eastern As- 
sociation. The purpose of this association was the same 
as that of its western counterpart—to provide fellowship 
and mutual aid. They met often in “mission meetings” in 
which they discussed theological and practical matters dur- 
ing the day and held public revival meetings in the evenings. 
It is interesting to note that this first Association meeting 
adopted a rule that in order to vote in the conference a 
person had to receive a vote of confidence from at least 
half the members present. Evidently there were several 
“Free brethren” who liked to ‘‘crash” the meeting in order 
to vote against all organization. 

Already in 1892 we can notice a marked development 
in attitude. The associations had been organized only a year, 
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but already many of those attending the conferences felt 
the need for expansion. On the program of the annual 
mecting of the Western Association held in Winona, Minne- 
sota, we find such subjects as “How can we interest our 
churches in home missions?” ‘How can we spread the Free 
Church movement in this country?” “How can we give our 
children systematic Christian education?” Two committees 
were elected, one to prepare a ministerial handbook or man- 
ual and the other to prepare a plan for a home missions 
program. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


Up to this time, what home mission work was being 
done had been carried on either through individuals or un- 
_der sponsorship of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. It seems that the Free brethren were not too happy 
about having to accept help from the “Americans.” It is not 
surprising then that in 1896 missionary Fredrik Franson 
called a meeting at Christine, North Dakota, for the purpose 
of organizing a Scandinavian Missionary Society. They 
named it ‘“‘The Association of Elders, Pastors, and Evangel- 
ists’ and elected the Rev. L. J. Pedersen of Fargo, North 
Dakota, chairman, and Samuel Tunheim of Newfolden, Min- 
nesota, secretary. The purpose of the association was to 
help those enter the ministry whom God had evidently called 
and to hinder those who were ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 
As the Eastern and Western Associations had been or- 
ganized for fellowship and not for direct promotion of the 
Free Church cause, it was necessary to organize mission 
societies with the responsibility of reaching the Scandina- 
vians in America with the Gospel. The fear of denomina- 
tionalism was so strong that churches even hesitated about 
promoting the work of evangelism collectively. There were 
naturally a few extremists whose Gospel consisted more of 
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anti-denominationalism than of the message of salvation in 
Christ. Fortunately in those early days the leadership was 
in the hands of sane men such as Dr. Jernberg, Dr. O. C. 
Grauer, the Rev. C. T. Dyrness, and the Rev. L. J. Pedersen. 

In 1898, at the annual meeting held at New Haven, 
Connecticut, the Eastern brethren discussed the advisability 
of establishing a treasury for the promotion of home mis- 
sions. They decided to do so, but they agreed that it could 
not be established in the name of the Eastern Association. 
Consequently they called the mission society the “@stens 
Norsk-Dansk Frimenigheders Reisepredikantvirk-somhed”’ 
(The Eastern Norwegian-Danish Free Church Itinerant 
Preachers’ Movement). A board was chosen, consisting of 
the Rev. Morten Olsen, the Rev. S. K. Didriksen, and the 
Rev. T. I. Fransen. The Rev. Chr. Philipsen of New Haven 
was elected treasurer and the Rev. Morten Olsen was called 
as their evangelist. A Free Church member or friend could 
secure membership in the society by contributing one dollar 
a year and a life membership for five dollars a year. The 
first year they raised about one hundred dollars. The follow- 
ing year one of the churches which had given substantially 
to this project decided rather to send a young woman to a 
foreign mission field. As a result there was not enough 
money to keep the evangelist on the field, and the society 
almost went under. 

At the annual meeting of the Western Association, held 
in Winona, Minnesota, in 1898, the delegates set a goal for 
their mission society of one hundred dollars and called Jens 
Pedersen as their evangelist. They took in $36.37 during 
the year and gave it as a lump sum to the evangelist, thus 
emptying the treasury. When the report was published in 
Evangelisten, another Scandinavian religious paper mock- 
ingly told the Free Church people that they might as well 
forget about their expansion program. A denominational 
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_ paper invited the churches to join their fellowship and write 
off the Free Church as a lost cause. 


THE IDEA OF A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


In their 1898 annual meeting, the Western Association 
invited the Eastern Association to merge with them, thus 
forming a national association. The men in the East an- 
swered that they did not feel the time had come as yet for 
such a move. We find, however, that in 1900 the two as- 
sociations published their annual reports together in one 
booklet. They also took a census which revealed that in 1900 
the two groups consisted of twenty organized churches, 
with a total of one thousand members, 1192 children in 
Sunday school, and church properties worth $56,000. 


DIRECTIONS IN DOCTRINE 


P. C. Trandberg has already been mentioned as one of 
the founding fathers of the Free Church movement in 
America. Since he was educated at the University of Co- 
penhagen for the ministry of the Lutheran State Church, 
it is not strange to find in his teaching, along with the em- 
phasis on evangelism, the clear-cut conversion experience, 
and the doctrine of the substitutionary atonement, a stress 
also on the Lutheran doctrines of infant baptism and the 
presence of Christ in the elements of the communion. He 
exerted considerable influence both through his itinerant 
preaching and his years as a teacher in the Norwegian- 
Danish Institute of the Chicago Theological Seminary. A 
few years later, when the Free Church seemed to be leaning 
toward Congregational views, many of Trandberg’s former 
students left the movement and attacked other Free Church 
leaders as heretics. 

One of the leaders whom they repudiated was Dr. R. A. 
Jernberg. Jernberg had come to America as a sailor in 1874 
and had been converted in a Seamen’s Mission at Providence, 
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Rhode Island. His preparation for Christian service includ- 
ed undergraduate work at Yale University followed by sem- 
inary work at Yale and at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
After his graduation from the Chicago Theological Seminary 
in 1887, he taught in the Norwegian-Danish Institute for 
three years. He was named president in 1890, and became 
the exponent of a reformed theology. Professor Jernberg 
set forth the doctrinal policy of the Associations in the 
following statement: 

We believe the Church of Jesus Christ, the spiritual 

and unseen, consists of all believers in Jesus Christ. 

It is their duty to organize into local churches in 

order to establish worship, to encourage Christian 

fellowship and growth in grace, and to work for 

the salvation of souls. These churches together and 

each by itself shall determine their confession of 

faith, their organization, and their form of worship. 

They can call and ordain their own pastors. They 

ought to work together for spreading the Gospel 

over all the world. 
When asked why the Free Church admitted only believers 
into membership, Jernberg replied, ‘‘Mice and rats may enter 
any man’s house, but we do not intend to invite them.” 

There were other influences, too, on doctrinal beliefs 
in the early Free churches. The preaching of D. L. Moody 
brought many out of legalism and into the preaching of the 
free grace of God. Fredrik Franson had a part in stimula- 
ting preaching on the second coming of Christ. The subject 
of the premillennial, secret, and imminent return of Christ 
stirred the hearts of preachers and audiences, and there 
were few “mission meetings” in which this topic was not 
part of the program. The visit of William Booth to America 
also stirred up some theological discussion in the Free 
churches as to whether or not the ordinances are for the 
church in this age. 

As early as 1886 some men felt the need for a common 
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_ statement of faith. But others disagreed. For example, the 
superintendent of the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, the Rev. Mr. Grossie, said that even to talk about a 
statement of faith was an indication of spiritual decay. ‘‘Let 
us preach Christ and bring souls to Him, and let the local 
church decide its own confession of faith.” 

In some matters more on the fringe of doctrinal issues, 
these early Free Church men seem rather negative by our 
standards. The Rev. R. J. Bing of Britt, Iowa, was afraid of 
the popular surprise parties, even those on the preacher, 
for they could so easily become light and worldly. Some 
were opposed to Christians wearing gold in any form. Yet 
many men wore wide gold watch chains with an elaborate 
cross dangling from the chain. 


FIRST SIGNS OF THE LANGUAGE ISSUE 


Already in 1893 there was some discussion as to 
whether or not English should be used in the churches. The 
original immigrants from the Scandinavian countries still 
spoke their mother tongues almost exclusively. But the 
children of these immigrants, whether born in this country 
or on the other side, were growing up using both languages 
and were especially anxious to master the English language. 
It was no small problem, for the people realized that if they 
admitted English into the Sunday school, it would soon have 
to be used in the church as well. Such leaders as Carl J. 
Hanson and C. T. Dyrness held that since the English lan- 
guage was coming in, no matter how they might try to pre- 
vent it, that language should be used in the Sunday school. 
After all, they argued, the Sunday school should be used 
not to teach language but to teach the Gospel. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL 


The educational institution of the early Norwegian-Dan- 
ish Free Church was the department of the Chicago Theolog- 
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ical Seminary known as the Norwegian-Danish Institute. 
P. C. Trandberg opened this department in 1884. Professor 
R. A. Jernberg succeeded him in 1890 and remained presi- 
dent until the school was discontinued. In 1891 Dr. O. C. 
Grauer was called as a teacher, and for a number of years the 
combination of Jernberg and Grauer did a notable work in 
training Free Church workers. An endowment for the edu- 
cation of foreign students made it possible for our students 
to attend without paying for tuition or lodging. 


SOCIAL CONCERN IN THE EARLY FREE CHURCHES 


The social implications of the Gospel were not ignored 
by the early Free Church leaders. Several institutions were 
established in the first few years of this century. In Jersey 
City Nils Manning and John Nilsen became concerned about 
the many orphans without Christian homes and decided to 
do something about it. In October, 1900, they bought a 
large house, enlisted the help of carpenters, painters, and 
other workmen from the church in remodeling the house, 
and established the Christian Home for Children. The Rev. 
T. I. Fransen was given a leave of absence from his church 
to travel and raise money for the home. In 1904 we find 
that the institution took care of thirty motherless children. 


Similarly in Brooklyn Evangelist G. B. Hansen extended 
a helping hand to elderly people. At first the Hansens sim- 
ply took elderly ladies into their own home for rest and 
care. In April, 1903, an association was formed, and in 
May they bought a property in Brooklyn. On November 27 
they moved in, and the Norwegian Christian Home for the 
Aged was established. 


Young people were coming from the Scandinavian 
countries in great numbers. The young women usually 
worked as domestic servants. On their time off and between 
positions many of them had no place to stay. Several 
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churches saw the need and_established homes for girls. The 
Brooklyn Free Church bought a large house in 1909 and 
opened a home for girls, called “Solheim.” The Boston 
church established such a home in 1911, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Levine as superintendents. When Salem Church in 
Chicago built a new church in 1910, the old building on 
Point Street was remodeled into a home for young women. 


FIRST STEPS IN FREE CHURCH PUBLICATIONS 


A committee composed of R. A. Jernberg, O. C. Grauer, 
L. Chr. Johnsen, and some men from the Congregational 
Home Mission Society met in the fall of 1889 to plan for 
the publication of a Norwegian-Danish religious paper. The 
publication was named Evangelisten. Professor Jernberg 
was chosen as editor, and C. T. Dyrness, then a student, was 
made his assistant. The paper was to be eight pages in size, 
and was to be published biweekly for a subscription price 
of sixty-five cents a year. 

Evangelisten was destined to be a unifying medium for 
Free Church people all over the land. As such its influence 
cannot be over-estimated. It was the voice of the school, 
the home mission societies, and the Scandinavian Alliance 
Mission! Here Fredrik Franson wrote his eloquent appeals 
for workers and for money, and here missionaries gave 
their long and detailed reports. It was a devotional maga- 
zine and it was also a religious newspaper, containing news 
from Norway and Denmark and keeping people informed 
as to the situation on the various foreign mission fields. 


In 1899 Professor Jernberg resigned as editor and pub- 
lisher. The Evangelisten Publishing Society was then in- 
corporated and shares were sold at ten dollars a share. The 
Rev. C. T. Dyrness was called to be editor, and Pastors L. J. 
Pedersen and J. H. Pedersen were made regional editors 
for the west and east respectively. Dyrness was a strong 
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and forthright editor, not afraid to express his opinion 
(When a certain ineffectual pastor left the ministry and 
went into the grocery business, the editor commented that 
it was too bad he had not thought of it before) or to fight 
back against unjust criticism. Evangelisten was attacked by 
other religious publications as using money given for home 
missions to publish a paper, and the editors were called 
Adventists because they published articles on prophecy. 


Evangelisten was the most important but not the only 
publishing venture in the early Free Church. Since the early 
churches had no song books, they first of all imported 
Evangeli Basun and then later (in 1900) published their own, 
a small book called Evangeli Sange. The same situation pre- 
vailed in pastoral manuals and helps. A Free Church cate- 
chism was translated by the Rev. O. C. Grauer in 1899, and 
Grauer also compiled and translated a pastoral handbook, 
which was published in 1898. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S RALLIES 


As early as 1902 Dr. Jernberg wrote that every church 
ought to have a young people’s society. Many young people’s 
groups were organized before the turn of the century, and 
by 1905 almost every church had such a group. 

The young people met not only in the local societies 
but also in regional rallies. Evangelisten tells of a large 
rally in the New York area with a combined choir directed 
by John Haabestad and of a rally in Milwaukee in 1906 at 
which the new songbook Evangeli Harpe was used for the 
first time. One year Chicago and Minneapolis got together 
for a great rally in Minneapolis. A delegation from Chicago 
came up to Minneapolis on a special railway coach, through 
arrangements made by Carl Gunderson. 


FREDRIK FRANSON AND THE FOREIGN FIELDS 
Missionary Fredrik Franson came back from Europe in 
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1890 and launched his famous drive for missionaries for 
China. The burden of his message was that Christ is coming 
soon and the Gospel message must be heard in all the world 
before His coming. As young people volunteered, he gath- 
ered them in Omaha, Nebraska, for a six-week Bible course. 
On the 17th of January, 1891, the first group of missionaries 
left for China, each with $25 and enough additional money 
for a suit of Chinese clothes. Franson and some of his mis- 
sionaries traveled through the Free churches conducting 
revival meetings and appealing for financial support. 

The Association churches, particularly in the Kast, 
where most of them had received support from the Congre- 
gational Home Mission Society, faced the problem of which 
mission to support. In 1896 at the Eastern annual meeting 
it was recommended that the churches should support the 
American Board. But the American Board was unable to 
accept Scandinavian missionary candidates because of their 
lack of education. Naturally the Scandinavian churches 
wished to stand behind their own young people, and so, in 
spite of the recommendation, the churches by and large 
supported the organization founded by Franson, the Scan- 
dinavian Alliance Mission (now the Evangelical Alliance Mis- 
sion). Already in 1895 the foreign missions giving in the 
Free churches totaled over $20,000 while home missions 
received $36.37. 


Thus, even though the Evangelical Free churches had 
no foreign missions board of their own, the churches did 
contribute men and means to the work in heathen lands. 
Malla Moe and Emelie Forbord went to Africa under the 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission in 1893. Miss Villadsen from 
Salem Church, Chicago, was one of the many missionaries 
murdered in China in those early years, and Wilhelm Vatne 
of Cooperstown, North Dakota, also gave his life on the 
China field. In 1905 the Rev. T. J. Bach made his first trip 
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to South America, and the following year the Rev. and Mrs. 
John Christiansen along with Mr. and Mrs. Bach founded 
the Scandinavian Alliance Mission work in Venezuela. Other 
Free Church men went out also under the Scandinavian 
Alliance Mission—N. C. Jacobsen, one of the early mission- 
aries to China, Rev. Thorvald Johansen, a pioneer in India, 
and the Rev. William Englund, who has spent nearly his 
whole lifetime in sacrificial labor in China. 


PIONEER EVANGELISM AND ITS RESULTS 

The early years of the Free Church were years of re- 
vival. In the Midwest rough and ready evangelists preached 
the Gospel fearlessly under the most advantageous and the 
most adverse circumstances. The Rev. L. J. Pedersen, called 
by other preachers “North Dakotas Apostel,’ held revival 
meetings in North Dakota and northern Minnesota. Through 
his ministry the Cooperstown and Fargo churches were 
founded. 

Pastors H. F. Josephson and Swen Wuflestad had meet- 
ings in school houses and in tents all over northern Wiscon- 
sin. In one place they had to sleep at the railroad station 
because no one in town dared to take them in for fear of 
being excommunicated. Once when they were holding tent 
meetings, some young hoodlums brought a pig to the service, 
threw it on the platform, and told the preachers to convert 
the pig. Because they preached so much about the cross, 
they found a cross erected at one meeting place and a stuffed 
effigy nailed to the cross. 

Unfortunately these men were not as good organizers 
as preachers. They had come out of ecclesiastical bondage, 
and they were so afraid of organization that they often left 
their converts without a sign of an organized fellowship, 
thus letting them become a prey for all the “isms.” The 
Rev. C. T. Dyrness, reporting on a visit to a place where 
he had held meetings a few years earlier, wrote: “I would 
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be tempted to laugh if it were not so tragic. It is unbeliev- 
able what these people have accepted as the truth from 
God.” 

The early years of this century were a time of revival 
all over the Christian world. Torrey and Alexander saw a 
great awakening in Australia and New Zealand. Wilbur 
Chapman, Gipsy Smith, and Billy Sunday conducted success- 
ful revival campaigns in the United States and England. 
Free Church people and pastors were deeply stirred by 
the revival movement and began to plan for a missionary 
program among their own people. They revived the Mission- 
ary Association and called the Rev. Carl J. Hanson as their 
missionary. But the treasury was empty, and Mr. Hanson 
found it impossible to meet the obligations of his family. He 
therefore resigned in 1901 and accepted a call to the Swedish 
Free Church in Moline, Illinois. 

The Rev. H. F. Josephson became the next missionary 
under the Western Missionary Association. His enthusiasm 
revived some of the former interest in the work. A tent 
was purchased and meetings were held in North Dakota, 
with Mr. B. Larsen as songleader and Josephson as evangel- 
ist. The tent meetings in North Dakota were quite success- 
ful and helped to revive the North Dakota Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 

From North Dakota the tent was moved to Houston, 
Minnesota, where the first sign of the great revival was 
marked in the summer of 1902. At this time C. T. Dyrness 
became chairman of the missionary association and at once 
set to work to raise money for the ministry of Mr. Joseph- 
son. September 28 was set aside as the day of prayer and 
sacrifice for home missions. This seems to have been the 
first united offering of the whole association. 

In 1903 Wisconsin experienced revivals through the min- 
istry of the tent mission. Dyrness called for prayer and sacri- 
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fice on Pentecost Sunday of 1903. An unusual annual meet- 
ing of the Western Association was held in Maple Valley, 
Wisconsin, in that year. The daily series of meetings started 
at eight in the morning and usually lasted until after mid- 
night. A delegation of new converts came over from Witten- 
berg, inspiring the delegates with their songs and testimonies. 
By action of the conference two tents were put in the field 
for the next year, one used by C. A. Helmer Andersen and 
B. Larsen, and the other by Christoffer Oftedahl and H. F. 
Josephson. In the fall Evangelist Josephson was able to 
report that 106 people had been saved through the summer 
tent campaigns. 

In 1904 at the annual meeting in Racine, Wisconsin, it 
was once again decided to put two tents in the field. That 
same year the great revival broke out at Houston, Minnesota, 
under the ministry of the Rev. Christoffer Oftedahl. Ofte- 
dahl reported: 

I have never seen anything like this. The Spirit of 

God grips the young people and older folks and 

they cry to God for salvation. An alcoholic who has 

tried Keeley’s Cure to no avail was gloriously saved 

and has been sober ever since. I cannot describe 

last Saturday’s meeting. A German man who has 

done his best to disturb our meetings came under 

conviction and was gloriously saved even though he 

did not understand a word of what we were preach- 

ing. 

The revival in Houston continued throughout the winter, 
and Mr. Oftedahl wrote again: 

They disturb the meetings by jumping and howling 

like wolves, and they are actually praying to the 

devil. I was calm all the while, and before long 


many of the disturbers wept tears of conviction, and 
we had to pray with souls till three in the morning. 


In 1906 a helping hand society (‘“Haapet”—The Hope) 
of Salem Church in Chicago bought a third tent which the 
Western Association sent out for the summer. In the Sheldon 
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community in Minnesota, under the ministry of the Rev. 
Thorvald Johannesen and the Rev. Christoffer Oftedahl, God 
again showed His power in a revival. C. T. Dyrness spent 
some time helping in the meetings and reported as follows: 
While we prayed for a man, the ungodly stood 
around mocking and swearing. They fired shots out- 
side the tent, and they threw empty whiskey bottles 
into the tent. Rotten eggs and stones would fly 


around our ears so that our hard derby hats came 
in handy for protection. 


A number of churches were started as a result of these 
tent campaigns. One such church was established by the Rev. 
Ingvald J. Loe and the Rev. T. T. Hansen in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, after a series of tent meetings in 1906. Mr. Loe went to 
the seminary in Chicago that fall, but while there he broke 
down in health. He left for the West Coast to visit relatives, 
and as soon as he was able, started meetings in Ballard, a 
suburb of Seattle, Washington. A church was organized the 
following year. Pastor Loe appealed to the Western Associa- 
tion for a tent, and in 1908 a tent was sent to the West Coast. 
The Rev. Morten Olsen, pastor of the Pullman Free Church, 
resigned and went to the Coast to devote his time to evangel- 
istic work. Pastor Loe even made a trip to St. Petersburg, 
Alaska, in order to hold services among his countrymen. 

Meanwhile in North Dakota numerous tent meetings 
resulted in the founding of churches in Devils Lake, and the 
town of Cooperstown, as well as the reviving of the work 
at Fargo. 

In Minnesota, the revival in Houston brought about the 
establishing of a church in that town with the Rev. A. J. 
Andrewson accepting the call to be pastor. The Rev. L. J. 
Pedersen and E. N. Reiersen, at that time a student in the 
Free Church school, held tent meetings in Minneapolis in 
the summer of 1909, with the result that a church (later 
Salem Evangelical Free Church) was organized and Ingvald 
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J. Loe called as pastor. 

The Eastern Association, inspired by the success in the 
West, tried to revive the interest in their Missionary Associa- 
tion. They were not too successful, however, because some 
of the largest churches were in the midst of building pro- 
grams and others had made heavy commitments for the sup- 
port of missionaries on the foreign fields. At the annual 
meeting held in Boston in 1905, the association was reorgan- 
ized after the pattern of the Western Association, and Nils 
Carlsen, from South Dakota, was called as evanglist. He re- 
mained on the field four months, but evidently as soon as 
he left the field the interest dwindled, for we find an in- 
come in 1908 of only $27.55. 

Although the united effort did not develop as success- 
fully in the East as in the Midwest, there was steady progress 
in the organized churches under the able leadership of their 
pastors, and there was considerable evangelistic and home 
mission activity through the efforts of individual men and 
churches. 


In the Brooklyn church, for example, there was notable 
progress under the leadership of T. I. Fransen. In 1902 he 
reported a membership of 199 and an income of $3500. That 
year the church installed the first pipe organ in the Free 
Church family. Even more important, in 1905 the church 
experienced the greatest revival in its history, and in 1909 
the church could report 369 active members. 

New churches were started as the churches already es- 
tablished were being strengthened. Pastors T. I. Fransen of 
Brooklyn and N. W. Nelson of Jersey City began holding 
services on Staten Island. In 1905 the Brooklyn and Jersey 
City churches called Abraham Thompson to work as their 
missionary on Staten Island, and John Lunde joined him the 
following year. A church was organized and incorporated 
in 1906. By 1908 the church reported seventy-eight members. 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THE MERGER OF EAST AND WEST 


Few MEN had the vision of a unified effort by all the Scan- 
dinavian “free” groups. In 1905 an attempt was made to 
accomplish such a unification, Mr. C. J. Osterhus plead- 
ing for unity among the ‘‘free’’ Christians. At the meet- 
ing called in Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, about thirty “free” 
preachers were present. During the daytime they discussed 
the unity question according to Scripture as they saw it, 
and in the evenings they conducted public services. They 
elected a temporary board: Julius Stone, F. M. Anderson, 
and M. M. Gimse. Two issues seemed to bring the great- 
est division of opinion: water baptism and the incorporation 
of churches. The Baptists and some others felt that all must 
subscribe to baptism by immersion, while others pleaded for 
freedom of conscience in the matter. As to the incorporation 
of congregations, some of the men saw in it a dangerous step 
toward denominationalism. 

A second meeting was set for the following year at 
Hutchinson, Minnesota, and a third was held in Houston, Min- 
nesota, in 1907. However, the interest dwindled from year 
to year, despite the efforts of Mr. Osterhus. It seems that 
the men of the various Scandinavian groups had decided 
that they could not give up “the truth” for the sake of unity. 
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Even the uniting of the two segments of the Norwegian- 
Danish Free Church work did not happen overnight. As 
early as 1898 the Western Association had invited the Eastern 
Association to merge for the establishment of a national as- 
sociation, only to be told that the brethren in the East did 
not think the time had yet come for such a move. 

But circumstances had changed when the two associa- 
tions revived the issue in 1909. First of all the Eastern As- 
sociation, at its annual meeting in Jersey City, May 13-16, 
passed a resolution favoring a national association, to be 
called the “Evangelical Free Church Association.’”’ Then the 
Western Association, meeting at Milwaukee May 19-23, drew 
up a confession of faith. This was done in spite of the pro- 
tests of Dr. Jernberg. Dr. Jernberg, ill and unable to come 
to the meeting, wrote: 


We have existed twenty-five years without a con- 
fession of faith, and why should we have need of 
it now? We are attacked on every side, and putting 
our faith in writing will give our opponents a chance 
for definite charges. It is a step backwards. We have 
tried all these years to set people free from popery, 
and now we are going back into it ourselves. 


But the confession of faith was drawn up, the union was 
effected, and in 1912 the national association was incorpor- 
ated. 


FREE CHURCH SCHOOL ON THE MOVE 


The main issue on the agenda of the Eastern and West- 
ern Associations in 1909 was the school at Rushford, Minne- 
sota, which was being offered to the Free churches. This 
school property was worth $12,000, and it was to be given 
to them provided they would then repair and maintain it. 
Naturally, this was an attractive proposition, and it was also 
a strong influence encouraging the union of the two 
associations. 

A committee of twenty-one men was appointed and in- 
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corporated as trustees of the school.' October was set aside 
for prayer and for a school offering. The Rev. H. F. Joseph- 
son was called to travel on the field to stir up interest for 
the school and also to raise funds. Prof. L. J. Pedersen was 
called to be president of the school, but he declined the call. 
The committee prevailed on him, and it was announced in 
June of the following year that he had accepted and that 
Miss Grace Skow of Wesley, Iowa, had accepted a position as 
teacher. There was vigorous activity during the summer to 
paint and repair the plant and to raise money for the school. 
On September 28, 1910, the school at Rushford opened, with 
two teachers and nineteen students. 

The school began to grow, and we find that in 1916 six 
were graduated from the Bible Institute. In view of the 
steady growth, it was natural that the leaders should begin to 
look for larger quarters. Their chance came in 1916. An 
ideal property for their needs was put up for sale at 243 - 
20th Avenue South in Minneapolis. The annual meeting of 
the Western Association was held that year in Minneapolis. 
In their enthusiasm the delegates to that meeting subscribed 
the $3,000 required for the down payment. The annual meet- 
ing of the National Association concurred in the decision of 
the Western Association, and thus the school moved to Min- 
neapolis in the fall of 1916. It was reported that sixty-two 
had enrolled for the year. | 

Meanwhile the Norwegian-Danish Institute of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary was moving to the Chicago Chris- 


1. Rev Didrik Andersen and Jess Jensen, Milwaukee; Rev. C. T. Dyr- 
ness and Samuel Olson from Salem, in Chicago; Rev. S. M. An- 
drewson, Bethel, Chicago; Rev. H. F. Josephson, Rev. L. R. Lunde, 
Rev. Swen Wuflestad, and Mr. S. J. Sortland, from North Dakota; 

- Mr. T. Kopperud, Ed Pedersen, and O. C. Loken, from Minnesota; 
Rev. H. A. Brooks, Lena, Wisconsin; Mr. P. E. Skow, Wesley, Iowa; 
Mr. Arnt Boe, Canby, Oregon; Rev. Nels Carlsen, Beresford, South 
Dakota; Rev. L. J. Pedersen of Boston; Rev. T. I. Fransen, Brooklyn; 
Rev. N. W. Nelson, Jersey City; Rev. C. Havig Gjelseth, Staten 
Island; and Rev. O. C. Grauer from the seminary in Chicago. 
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tian Institute with Dr. Jernberg and Dr. Grauer continuing 
as teachers. It appears that the tie between this institution 
and the Free Church movement was dissolved at about this 
time. The churches no longer looked to the Chicago school 
for pastors. The Minneapolis school had now become the 
Free Church seminary. 

The faculty was strengthened in 1917 by the coming of 
Professor T. B. Madsen, a graduate of the Nyack Missionary 
College of Nyack, N. Y., and Colby College in Maine. But 
these were hard years for the school. The influenza epi- 
demic of 1918 not only brought numerous deaths in the var- 
ious churches but also cut the Bible Institute enrollment 
considerably in the fall of that year. Furthermore the infant 
school found itself in constant financial difficulty. The pres- 
sure grew so great that in 1919 Professor L. J. Pedersen re- 
signed in discouragement. However, as the pastors and 
delegates to the annual meeting pleaded with him to continue, 
he reconsidered his resignation, and somehow found strength 
to carry on his vital work. 


PROBLEMS IN PUBLICATIONS 


The Evangelisten, another potent influence for unity 
among the Free churches, found that the emergence of a 
National Association did not solve its peculiar problems. 

During the editorship of Ingvald Andersen, for instance, 
the paper became involved in a very unfortunate controversy 
with two Scandinavian publications for which Andersen had 
worked previously. Folkevennen and Den Kristelige Tals- 
mand accused Mr. Andersen of using their mailing lists in 
order to promote interest in Evangelisten. Andersen hotly 
denied the charges, the board of Evangelisten defended him, 
and all this was spread across the pages of the paper. 

The financial situation was always pressing. Ingvald 
Andersen had succeeded in obtaining a building which housed 
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_ the office of the publication and a store. But there was often 
not enough money to make it possible to hire help for the 
store. The editor became a store clerk during the day and 
did his editorial work after store hours—editorial work which 
included both writing and proof-reading for weekly publica- 
tion. No wonder that both Mr. Andersen, a later editor, and 
Rev. J. H. Pedersen broke down in health and had to give 
up the work. 

In 1916 the Rev. H. F. Josephson was called from the 
Saron Free Church, near Cooperstown, North Dakota, to take 
over the editorship. Mr. Josephson, a man of many abilities 
and a powerful evangelistic preacher, not only worked in 
the office during the week, but also went out in the interest 
of the paper on weekends and sometimes for longer periods 
of time. Such fund-raising activities were made necessary 
by certain attitudes of the Free Church people toward their 
publications. The paper was the means by which appeals 
were made for needs in home and foreign missions. In fact, 
the paper received thousands of dollars for missions each 
year. But despite the importance of the paper and the affec- 
tion the Free Church people felt for it, they just could not 
support it as part of their missionary interest. In fact, when 
the Congregational Home Mission Society gave the publica- 
tion some financial support during its early years, Evangelis- 
ten was severely attacked by other Scandinavian religious 
periodicals for misuse of missionary money. 


It was not until 1919 that a significant move was made 
to make Evangelisten an official Free Church publication. 
Before this time it had been issued by an independent pub- 
lishing society owned by stockholders. But at the annual 
meeting at Pullman, Illinois, in 1919, the Rev. C. T. Dyrness, 
the chairman of the Evangelisten Publishing Society, pre- 
sented the periodical with its assets and liabilities to the Free 
Church. After a lively debate, the offer was accepted. How- 
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ever, since the society was owned by stockholders, it was not 
easy to transfer, and it took some time before Evangelisten 
actually became the property of the Free Church Association. 


FORWARD STEPS IN HOME MISSIONS 

World War I was on and immigration from Europe had 
come to a standstill. The churches were still using the Scan- 
dinavian language, and pastors were not prepared for chang- 
es which would soon be taking place. In 1916 C. T. Dyrness 
wrote an appeal for a renewed interest in home missions. 
‘We have said it before and we say it again, that if we are 
to maintain our foreign missions program we must expand 
at home. Unless we do something drastic soon, our whole 
missionary program will become stagnant.’ There was in- 
terest in missions, both home and foreign, but it was diffi- 
cult to get the people to act unitedly. For years each asso- 
ciation had been trying to reach its own field, but they were 
too weak financially to enter the larger centers. Thus the 
home missions activity was limited for the most part to tent 
work during the summer. If there was a revival, a church 
could be organized and possibly a pastor brought to the 
group. But if nothing quite so spectacular happened, the field 
was abandoned and could not be re-entered. 

Pastor Dyrness suggested the following plan: 

1. The home missions work should be directly under the 
national association, so that efforts could be concen- 
trated in one place at a time. 

2. Local associations should have the power to admin- 
ister the work on their own fields. 

3. The chairmen of the various district societies should 
constitute the Home Missions Board. 

4. There should be one treasury to which the Free 
churches would unitedly contribute and from which 
funds would be allocated as needed. 

The Rev. O. M. Jonswold wrote a strong appeal for a 
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united effort and for a single treasury. February 4, 1917 was 
set aside as Home Missions Sunday, a day for sacrifice and 
prayer. The Rev. N. C. Carlsen from South Dakota was 
called as field evangelist for the national association, and the 
Rev. Krag Wuflestad was called from Madison, Wisconsin, 
to become the missionary for the North Dakota field. How- 
ever, the districts were not prepared to give up their treas- 
uries in spite of decisions made at national annual meetings. 
They all had their own projects to promote and were afraid 
that under a national organization they might lose what little 
gains they had made. 

But in 1918 the transition began to take place. Before 
this there had not been a united home missionary program. 
If a man felt a call, he went into a field, with very little help 
or control from without. Furthermore, what control there 
was of the home mission work was in the hands not of the 
delegates to the conference but of the contributors to the 
mission. If a man gave $25 he could vote on home missions 
decisions as long as he lived, for he was a life member. A 
five dollar contribution for the year gave the contributor a 
vote for that meeting of the mission society. At one time 
there were such missionary associations for the East, the 
West, Iowa and southern Minnesota, North Dakota, and the 
West Coast. 

C. T. Dyrness’s appeal has already been mentioned. 
After the incorporation of the national association in 1912, 
several such attempts were made to unite the home missions 
effort. In fact, it was decided at several conferences to put 
all the money into one treasury and carry on a combined mis- 
sionary work wherever new fields might open up. But dis- 
tricts were afraid to give up control of their treasuries, and 
they carried on as before, each group in its own district. 
For example, in 1918 the Western Association sent a resolu- 
tion to the national association meeting at Hartford, Connec- 
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ticut, informing the conference that the Western Association 
was not prepared to give up its organization. But there was 
more to the resolution, and the second part spelled the begin- 
ning of the end for such purely localized endeavors. The 
recommendation was that the national association should 
elect a committee to study the home missions program and 
to plan according to its findings. 

At the national annual meeting at Hartford a committee 
was elected to plan for an expansion in home missions work. 
The committee—Pastors N. W. Nelson, K. P. Wuflestad, L. J. 
Pedersen, C. T. Dyrness, and H. F. Josephson met in Chicago 
in January of 1919. They worked out a plan for a Missionary 
Aid and Loan Fund and presented the plan at the annual 
meeting held in Pullman, Illinois. It was decided there that 
the Free Church should raise $100,000 which was to be loaned 
to the churches at four per cent interest. The interest money 
was to go into the treasury of the Free Church to be used 
for missionary work at home and abroad. Pastor K. P. Wuf- 
lestad was elected chairman of the project, with Andrew 
Silverson as vice chairman and Reier Lunde treasurer. The 
slogan for the fund was “A Victory Loan for Christ,” and the 
emphasis was on the missionary aspect of the program. So 
great was the interest that at the annual meeting in Jersey 
City the following year the goal of the fund was raised from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

In 1920 the Free Church Association called the Rev. 
Nils Carlsen to travel in the interest of the Missionary Aid 
and Loan Fund. He was zealous and energetic, and he in- 
spired great interest for the missionary work at home and 
abroad. However, there were problems. Though the subscrip- 
tions ran high, the actual cash was not collected immediately. 
The school and the publication were always in hard circum- 
stances and the only place where ready cash could be had 
was the loan fund. This often left the fund depleted when 
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churches needed help. Besides this, some of the money went 
into unwise investments, and this helped to destroy interest 
and confidence. Some gains were realized, but not nearly 
what could have been if the whole project had been properly 
administered. 


MISSIONS AND MALLA MOE 


Free Church foreign missions work continued to be car- 
ried on through the Scandinavian Alliance Mission. And the 
outstanding missionary during those years, at least so far as 
the Free Church was concerned, was Malla Moe. Her flaming 
zeal sometimes caused a certain amount of embarrassment 
in the more staid and well-organized churches. There are 
hints of this in a resolution passed at the annual meeting at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1917. The resolution asked the 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission to clear itineraries for mission- 
aries before sending them to the various churches. It seems 
that Malla Moe was home from Africa at this time, calling 
for money and for volunteers. A number of young men had 
responded to her appeal and were getting ready to leave for 
Africa. At times they came one after another, so that the 
churches simply could not receive them all. Three of the 
young'men whom Malla Moe introduced to the Free Church 
people were men whose names are still well known in Free 
Church circles—M. D. Christensen, Oscar Olsen, and Arthur 
Jensen. 


Our people were deeply shocked at New Year’s in 1918 
at the news that Miss Christine Villadsen had been murdered 
by bandits on the mission field in China. Miss Villadsen was 
a member of the Salem Church in Chicago, was supported, 
under the Scandinavian Alliance Mission, by her home church, 
and was the first graduate of the Free Church school in Rush- 
ford, Minnesota. 
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THE WIDENING CIRCLE OF BENEVOLENCE 


The Rev. C. T. Dyrness, whose name has appeared often 
on these pages, was a man of many interests. An active 
board member of the Scandinavian Alliance Mission, a leader 
in denominational affairs, he made a dream of a different 
kind come true in 1916. In that year he founded the Lydia 
Children’s Home in order to help needy children in Chicago. 
The first leaders of the work struggled along in a small home 
until 1920, when they were able to purchase a property on 
Irving Park Boulevard. 

The Christian Orphan Home in Jersey City had been 
established in 1900 by Mr. Nils Manning and Mr. John Nilsen. 
A small building had taken care of the needs for the first 
few years, until the home moved to larger quarters on Mag- 
nolia Avenue. Even this had grown too small by 1920, with 
seventy children to be cared for. When a property at Fort 
Lee, New Jersey owned by a doctor was offered to the home 
for $38,500, they bought it and then set out to raise the funds. 
The Rev. E. N. Reiersen of Hoboken was called to travel 
among the churches to raise money not only for the purchase 
of the property but also for the erection of a $48,000 boys’ 
dormitory. 

Moving into the new home in Fort Lee was not easy. 
Someone had passed the word around in Fort Lee that the 
organization moving in was a Swedish asylum for unruly (or 
as we would say today, delinquent) children, that eventually 
they planned to move in six hundred such “problems,” and 
that the children were to attend the public school. The mu- 
nicipal clerk wrote to Trenton and secured permission to 
charge the home fifty dollars a child for school taxes. Mr. 
Nilsen called the staff together for prayer. Instead of pro- 
testing, they invited the neighbors and the city officials to 
visit the home. These people were so impressed that the same 
clerk who had written to Trenton now wrote a letter to the 
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home, enclosing five dollars and informing them that the 
city would provide free school and free transportation to 
school for the children in the home. 

In its benevolent activities the Free Church did not for- 
get the needs of pastors in the declining years after retire- 
ment. At the annual meeting held in Pullman, Illinois, in 
1919, the Ministerial Pension Fund was set up, with a board 
made up of Pastors O. M. Jonswold, E. N. Reiersen, and N. W. 
Nelson. Each member pastor was to pay a fee of five dollars 
annually; the churches were to be encouraged to give an 
annual offering, and there was to be an emphasis on the 
giving of legacies to the fund. 


ACCENT ON PROPHECY 


The doctrinal note which was sounded most enthusias- 
tically and most often during the war years was that of pro- 
phecy. The war, of course, made a great impression on Bible- 
believing people, especially the fall of Jerusalem to the 
Allies. Prophetic conferences were held in Moody Church, 
Chicago, at Calvary Baptist Church in New York, and at 
other leading churches around the land. We find announce- 
ments of such prophetic conferences being held at Salem in 
Chicago and in the Minneapolis churches. 

A lecture by Dr. James M. Gray, of Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, ‘The Conquest of Jerusalem in the Light of Prophecy,” 
caused a great deal of interest in the prophetic Word both 
among pastors and laymen in the Free churches. The preach- 
ing of the Second Coming brought considerable revival among 
our people. In 1920 there was published one of the most in- 
fluential books in the history of the Association, Syner fra 
Patmos (Visions from Patmos) by Professor L. J. Pedersen. 
The book, a series of lectures on the book of Revelation, was 
written in readable language and was well received by the 
lay people of our churches. It was homiletically arranged, 
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premillennial and pre-tribulational in doctrine, and it con- 
tributed greatly to the interest in the prophetic portions. of 
God’s Word. 
NEW PATTERNS AND NEW PLACES IN 
FREE CHURCH GROWTH 


It is interesting to notice the shifting patterns in the 
progress of the individual Free churches. In the decade 
from 1910, for example, among the Eastern churches, one 
finds a new pattern in the establishing of new churches, while 
in the Midwest the older pattern persists. In the East during 
those years only a few churches were started as missions, 
through tent meetings and other independent evangelistic 
efforts. One such campaign, by the Rev. E. M. Anderson, 
who was serving as missionary under the Eastern Association, 
resulted in the reviving of the work and the building of a 
church at Concord, Massachusetts, in 1920. 

But other new churches either were started as branch 
works from churches already prospering or grew out of 
nuclei of Free Church people moving away from their home 
churches into new communities. A new church of this latter 
type was the church at Tottenville, New York. A number of 
families had moved into that community from Brooklyn and 
other Free church communities in order to work in the ship- 
yards on the south end of Staten Island. In the winter of 
1915 the Rev. Bot Nyborg conducted some meetings in the 
little mission and saw considerable spiritual results. A 
church was organized and B. A. Jonassen was called as 
pastor. 

One of the branch churches established during this per- 
iod was a project of the First Church in Brooklyn, under the 
assistant pastor, Julius Lee. It began as a branch Sunday 
school and young people’s work on 52nd Street in Brooklyn. 
After a time the group called a full-time pastor, the Rev. 
O. M. Jonswold, and in 1918 was formally organized with 
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seventy members. The Hoboken church also began a new 
church, at Teaneck, New Jersey. Oddly enough, some years 
later this became the main church, after which the Hoboken 
property was sold and the members transferred to Teaneck. 

Another sign of the increasing strength and stability of 
the older churches in both the East and Midwest is the num- 
ber of new church buildings which were erected in the period 
just before and during World War I. Among the new build- 
ings which appeared were those in Boston (1915), Hoboken 
(1913), Orange (1910), Madison, Wisconsin (1914), Salem, 
Chicago (1919), Zion, Chicago (1920), and Seattle, Washing- 
ton (1918). 

In parts of the Midwest, however, the established 
churches were not strong enough to open branch churches. 
New churches were started in other ways, in parts of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. The church at LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, began as a result of tent meetings. In Thief River 
Falls, Minnesota, an independent church, which had been 
established through evangelistic efforts and which had been 
served mostly by itinerant preachers, joined the Free Church 
Association in 1920. 


Tent meetings brought about the organization of a new 
church at Devils Lake, North Dakota, where the Rev. T. T. 
Hansen was called to be pastor. The Bethlehem Church at 
Cooperstown was started by Pastors Josephson and L. R. 
Lunde as a mission. In 1910 the Rev. Krag Wuflestad was 
called as pastor and a church was organized. 


Cooperstown was the scene of another significant be- 
ginning, in 1918. The Saron church, under the leadership 
and inspiration of its pastor, the Rev. Ludvig R. Lunde, 
opened the Cooperstown Bible Conference on the banks of 
the Cheyenne River. The speakers that year were Prof. L. J. 
Pedersen and the Rev. C. August Skogsbergh, the most out- 
standing Scandinavian preacher of his day. There were such 
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large crowds and such great interest that it was decided to 
make it an annual affair. A building program was launched. 
Dormitories, cottages, a kitchen, and a store were built almost 
immediately, and ten years later a large tabernacle was built 
to replace the tents which had been previously used for the 
public services. 


The beginning of the Free Church work in Canada came 
at this time. In the early years of this century a number 
of settlers had left northern Minnesota for homesteads in 
Canada. One such settlement grew up around Enchant, Al- 
berta. Two laymen, Mr. M. Hegland and Mr. C. Jacobsen, be- 
gan working together as a gospel team and held meetings 
in homes around Enchant. The result was a sweeping revival. 
The pastor of the local congregation let his members know 
that they were not to attend the meetings. But they were not 
easily frightened, and the meetings went on. In 1917 the 
Rev. Ludvig Lunde conducted a series of meetings in the 
school house, and once again a number of people were con- 
verted to Christ. A church was organized in September, 
1917, and the Rev. Oscar Moland was called as the first 
pastor. 


THE TRANSITIONAL TWENTIES 


THE LANGUAGE QUESTION AGAIN 


Tue WAR was over, and again immigrants from the Scan- 
dinavian countries arrived in America. The youth activities, 
which had suffered somewhat during the war years, were 
now revived. Youth leagues appeared again in North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, the Chicago area, and the East, and great 
young people’s rallies with united choirs were held in the 
East and West. 

In 1923 a huge young people’s rally was held in Minne- 
apolis. The Minneapolis church (formerly of 17th Avenue) 
had bought a large building called the Bloomington Temple. 
At New Year’s, 1923, it was announced that all the western 
churches, from Chicago to North Dakota, were invited to 
gather for a young people’s song festival in the large Bloom- 
ington Temple. Mr. Ingvald Nicolaisen of Milwaukee was to 
lead the combined choir while Mr. Samuel Olson was in 
charge of the combined male chorus. A transportation com- 
mittee of Carl Gunderson, Andrew Silverson, and Joseph 
Hansen arranged for a special train to pick up passengers 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, Madison, LaCrosse, and Winona. The 
new choir book (Evangeli Korsange) was used by the hun- 
dreds who sang in the combined choirs. 

The young people’s work was coming to the fore in Free 
Church activity. The annual meeting in Jersey City in 1920 
instructed the program committee to make room for a Sun- 
day school program one half day of the next annual meeting. 
But this signaled sweeping changes in the Free Church work. 
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For although some of the children and young people in these 
great youth rallies and in the Sunday schools were newly 
arrived immigrants, more of them were either born in Amer- 
ica or at least educated here. Consequently they spoke Eng- 
lish just as well as they spoke Norwegian or Danish, and they 
began to exert more and more pressure for the use of English 
in the churches and for more of a ministry among Americans 
of a non-Scandinavian background. 

In 1920 the Children’s Evangelist, started during the min- 
istry of Ingvald Andersen as editor, was changed from Nor- 
wegian to English exclusively, and English was used more 
and more in the churches all over the land, particularly in 
the West. A real break-through came at Salem Church, Chi- 
cago, in 1923. Salem had 608 members at that time. The 
great number of these who had grown up in the church could 
not be ignored, and yet the Scandinavian people could not 
be disregarded either. The answer was the establishment of 
a separate English department. A building was erected in 
1923, and the Rev. Alfred Wold was called from Houston, 
Minnesota, to become the first pastor. 

The same pressure began to be felt in the nerve-center 
of the Free Church work, the publication. In 1927 it was 
no longer possible to maintain the paper in the Norwegian- 
Danish language; it became necessary to alternate the Nor- 
wegian-Danish editions with English editions. The name re- 
mained the same because of postal regulations, but The 
Evangelist was printed in parentheses under the Norwegian 
title. In order to save salary expenses, several pastors acted 
as editors at this time. The Rev. C. T. Dyrness, Professor L. 
J. Pedersen, and the Rev. O. M. Jonswold wrote for the Nor- 
wegian-Danish edition, while those responsible for the English 
edition included the Rev. Morris Johnson, Professor T. B. 
Madsen, the Rev. Joseph Otteson, Missionary Arthur Jensen, 
and the Rev. B. A. Erickson, who had resigned as editor in 
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order to devote his time to the Zion Church in Chicago. For 
some time the English editorials were written by Professor 
Enock Dyrness of Wheaton College. 


The increasing use of the English language also tended 
to minimize the Swedish-Norwegian differences. As early as 
1921 we find a strong sentiment among some of the leaders 
for merger with the Swedish Free Church. In an article by 
C. T. Dyrness in Evangelisten, March 9, 1921, we find this 
statement: 

We shall soon face the change of language. We are 

looking for the coming of the Lord, but must prepare 

for the change of language if the Lord should tarry. 

Either we cooperate with other groups of like faith 

and principles or we shall be swallowed up by the 

large denominations and what we have worked so 

hard to build up will be no more. We can now be- 

gin to cooperate in our home missions program, our 

foreign missions, and the work of the school without 

difficulty. In the school we can use different lan- 
guages in certain subjects and cooperate where 

English is now used. The day will soon come when 

English will be used in all subjects and we might 

as well prepare for it now. 


HOME MISSIONS REORGANIZATION 


The national prosperity in the early twenties stimulated 
a new interest in giving to home and foreign missions. The 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission reported an income of $123,500 
in 1922, and the Free Church set up a budget for home mis- 
sions, publications, and the school of $21,000. Dr. O. C. 
Grauer, secretary of the Publication Society, brought to the 
meeting in Orange, New Jersey, 200 of the 240 shares of 
Evangelisten and turned them over to the Free Church. At 
the same meeting a budget committee was elected (Samuel 
Olson, Carl Gunderson, H. C. Anderson for the West; E. M. 
Johnson, Ingvald Thompson, and T. B. Opsal for the East) 
and the budget apportioned as follows: home missions, 48 
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per cent, the school, 38 per cent, and the publication, 14 per 
cent. 

The Western Association was reorganized at the annual 
meeting in Britt, Iowa, in 1922. The delegates rather than the 
contributors became voting members of the conference. Thus 
the support of the home missions program became the respon- 
sibility of the churches rather than of individuals. The meet- 
ing also decided that the subsidies to home mission work 
should be regularly cut ten per cent each year. The same 
kind of reorganization had taken place in the East in 1919. 
There, too, the missionary association was taken over by 
the churches, and voting on home mission policies was now 
done by the delegates to the annual meetings rather than by 
contributors to the home mission work. The Rev. E. M. An- 
derson was called as district evangelist, and a tent was pur- 
chased for evangelistic efforts. 


A lively debate erupted when an article appeared in 
the Free Church paper under the title, “Shall the Free 
Church Have a Bishop?” The answer to that question was, 
of course, a resounding “No!” But there was some feeling 
that the time had come to appoint a full-time director of 
home missions or a denominational president to devote all 
his time to traveling among established churches and in new 
fields. Samuel Olson, C. T. Dyrness, L. J. Pedersen, and 
others expressed themselves in favor of such a move, while 
H. C. Anderson and some others were as strongly opposed. 
At the annual meeting of 1923 Professor L. J. Pedersen gave 
a lecture on the advantages of having a missions director. 
The following year the issue came alive again, and at the 
annual meeting held in Brooklyn in 1924 it was brought to 
a vote. There were twenty-two for and fifteen against the 
appointment. 

The responsibilities of the missions director were laid 
down as follows: 
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. He is to direct home missions and explore new fields. 

. He is to give advice to churches whenever called upon. 

. He is to assist in all common work of the Association. 

. He shall be an ex-officio member of all committees 
and boards. 

5). He is to report to the annual meeting. 

The Rev. H. F. Josephson, who had just resigned the 
editorial work, was elected Director of Missions. But he had 
left the editorship because of ill health, and in that condition 
there was not much he could accomplish as home missions 
leader. 
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DENOMINATIONAL PROMOTION 


In the twenties we begin to see for the first time the be- 
ginnings of denomination-wide activities, in addition to the 
already existing programs of local churches and regional as- 
sociations. As has already been mentioned, the annual meet- 
ing of 1922 set up a denominational budget of $21,000, to 
be divided 48 per cent for home missions, 38 per cent for 
the school, and 14 per cent for the publication. The Free 
Church adopted this budget the next year, and then, in 1924, 
called the Rev. H. C. Anderson, then pastor of Zion Church, 
in Chicago, to travel on the field and raise money for the 
budget. Two years later a team consisting of C. T. Dyrness, 
Carl Gunderson, Joseph Hansen, and Arthur Jensen went 
among the churches in the interest of the denominational 
budget. They traveled in Mr. Hansen’s large Studebaker, 
and there were those who felt that if these men could drive 
such an expensive car they could also support the Free 
Church out of their own pockets. 

A year earlier, Carl Gunderson, Joseph Hansen, Gustav 
Olsen, John Olsen, A. Rolsen, Sigvald Johnsen, and Ole 
Odegaard, had formed a male octet under the direction of 
Samuel Olson of Chicago. The summer of 1925 they made a 
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trip to Norway and Denmark and helped a great deal to 
create good will for the Free Church. The Rev. C. T. Dyr- 
ness, the speaker with the group, preached in state churches, 
mission houses, and concert halls, and brought spiritual re- 
freshing to the people over there while at the same time 
creating new friends for the Free churches in America. 


DOCTRINAL DISCUSSION 


Calvinism versus Arminianism became a lively doctrinal 
issue in the twenties. A number of pastors who came from 
schools with a Calvinistic emphasis were running into some 
trouble at ordination councils. At the annual meeting in 
1923 the Rev. T. B. Opsal lectured on the topic ‘Can a Chris- 
tian Fall Away and Be Lost?” The lecture brought the issue 
out in the open and fomented even more lively and some- 
times bitter debate on the subject. 

Two movements affected the thinking of our people 
about 1925-26—the healing issue as focused in the much- 
publicized Amy Semple McPherson, and the issue of the 
teaching of evolution as scientific fact in our public schools. 
Professor L. J. Pedersen gave several lectures on healing 
and the Rev. H. C. Anderson wrote a pamphlet on the issue. 
One of the annual meetings sent a telegram to William Jen- 
nings Bryan assuring him of their prayers and support in 
the Scopes trial at Dayton, Tennessee. 


Radios were becoming quite numerous, and as usual 
with such new things under the sun there was a good deal 
of controversy about whether to make use of it or to con- 
demn it as from Hell itself. Some of the more radical 
preachers, especially those who had come from the other 
side of the ocean, condemned radio unequivocally as Satan’s 
tool to keep people away from church. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the Rev. C. T. Dyrness and Salem Church 
started a radio program on WPCC, Chicago, in 1926. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF THE SCHOOL 


A step of faith was taken in 1923 to solve a housing 
problem which had been developing at the school. There 
was enough space for women students in the main building, 
but a real shortage of rooms for men, who had to rent rooms 
wherever they could find them in the community. The School 
Board met in the Evangelisten office in Chicago on August 
25, 1923, and decided to go ahead and build a men’s dormi- 
tory. On March 2, 1924, the building was dedicated and in 
use. 

But the school was constantly in financial difficulties for 
several reasons. For one thing, the Free Church was not mak- 
ing very rapid progress, and thus there was a feeling that 
every new graduate had to push out one of the older men 
in order to find a place for service. “We have too many 
pastors for the churches now, so why spend a lot of precious 
money to produce more pastors which we don’t need anyway? 
Why have a school when we can get the few pastors needed 
from other schools fully as good as ours?” 

In 1925-26 articles appeared advocating a move to 
Moody Bible Institute or some similar institution. The school 
organized ‘“The Helping Hand Circle’’ and asked student Em- 
manuel Carlsen to travel the field in order to get subscrip- 
tions which would guarantee a small amount of support for 
the Bible Institute and Academy. At the annual meeting held 
at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1926, Professors Pedersen and 
Bjuge resigned, discouraged by the lack of Free Church in- 
terest in the school. A committee was elected to study the 
school problem and bring a recommendation to a later meet- 
ing. The committee recommended that the school in Minne- 
apolis be continued, and that the professors who had resigned 
be recalled. The school had been saved once more. 

At the Boston annual meeting in 1928 the school was 
once again the hot issue. Wheaton College had offered the 
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Free Church Association a site for a seminary building and 
the privilege for students to take all secular subjects in the 
college. Some felt this was a solution to our school problems, 
while others were afraid that such a move would mean the 
end of the Free Church. Some men were more inclined to 
favor a merger with the Swedish Free Church in a school 
program. A committee was elected once again to study the 
whole problem, propose solutions and to report to the annual 
meeting to be held in Salem Church, Chicago, in 1929. 

The meeting in Salem became a rather uproarious one. 
At one point, Pastor T. B. Opsal warned the delegates that 
Satan was loose and that they had better be careful. The offer 
from Wheaton was voted down. A new motion was made 
that a committee be elected from our group to meet with a 
similar committee from the Swedish Free Church in regard 
to the schools. The following year, after attending the an- 
nual meeting of the Swedish group, Professor L. J. Pedersen 
reported that the committee had not found time to meet. 
And there, for a time, the matter rested. 


EXPANSION ON A NEW FRONTIER 


A few new churches were started in the twenties—South 
Ozone Park, for example, on Long Island (1923) and a church 
in New York City. The latter work was a project of the 
Eastern Association. In the summer of 1926 a large tent was 
erected on 125th Street in New York and the Rev. Ingvald 
J. Loe was called as evangelist. In the fall a meeting place 
was rented and Mr. Loe became pastor. A number of people 
accepted Christ as Savior, and the group increased in number 
from year to year. Depression days, however, scattered many 
of the people, and the church merged with the Free Mission 
Church on 157th Street, becoming the Evangelical Free 
Church of New York City. 

New church buildings were going up, too—in Brooklyn 
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(the 52nd Street church), New Haven, Connecticut; Seattle, 
Washington, and First Church in Brooklyn. The older Brook- 
lyn church was the victim of the prosperity of the twenties. 
With prosperity the Scandinavian people began to search for 
better locations for their homes. The 15th Street Church was 
no longer the center of the population which it had been 
reaching for years. In 1928 the old church was sold and a 
site was bought on 66th Street (Leif Erickson Square). 


But in many respects the big news was what was going 
on in Canada. The Enchant work, which has already been 
mentioned, had not fared too well after its organization in 
1917. Pastors Oscar Moland and Harold Nordeng served the 
church, each for a very short time, but most of the time the 
work was carried on by the local people and a devoted lay- 
man, Mr. Daniel Steen. Year after year the crops were 
scorched in the heat and drought. The year 1927 was a good 
year, however, and when the Rev. Carl Fosmark came to con- 
duct services in his home church, he found that the spiritual 
harvest was also ripe. The following year Pastor Fosmark 
resigned his Seattle church in order to devote all his time to 
the work in Canada. 


He labored alone until the fall of 1929, when John Elli- 
son and John Sunde joined him, and two graduates from the 
Free Church school, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Sellness, settled 
near Dubuc, Saskatchewan. At the same time a Christian 
witness was being established in an unusual way at another 
town in Saskatchewan. Two girls from northern Saskatche- 
wan had left home to work as domestic servants in New York. 
While in the East they had come to Christ and, feeling the 
need of Bible knowledge, had attended the Bible School in 
Minneapolis. They had then gone back to their home town 
to conduct children’s meetings. Finding the people hungry 
for the Gospel, they wrote to a lay preacher in New York, 
Ole Handeland. In the fall of 1929 he came to Mont Nebo 
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to conduct services and stayed there through much of the 
winter. People flocked to the meetings, and many were 
converted to a new and radiant life in Christ. The Nesland 
sisters came back to New York bursting with enthusiasm and 
encouraged the Rev. and Mrs. Olai Urang to venture out for 
the north. The Urangs resigned from the Tottenville church 
in 1930 and set out for Canada in a large truck, taking all 
their belongings with them. 

In June, 1930, the first annual meeting of the Canadian 
Missionary Association was held in Enchant, Alberta. Five 
pastors were present—Carl Fosmark, John Has-Ellison, Alex- 
ander Sellness, Arnold Wanwig, and Olai Urang. Urang, 
Fosmark, and Sellness were delegated to make a trip to Win- 
nipeg to make arrangements with the Clergy Bureau for half- 
fare privileges, and Urang was to register the men with the 
governments of Saskatchewan and Alberta. John Has-Elli- 
son was to be stationed at Mont Nebo, Saskatchewan, and 
Sellness in Dubuc; and the Urangs were to explore the area 
for a place to settle. The truck was made over to a sleeper, 
and the summer was spent in meetings on the prairies of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. 


In the fall Mr. O. D. Sundbo joined in the missionary 
work and began to travel with Mr. Urang. They were joined 
by John Has-Ellison for a while in 1931 and explored the 
eastern part of Saskatchewan, but then John Ellison settled 
in Fosston, Saskatchewan, where a church was organized in 
1932. These were years of evangelism and revivals, and tent 
meetings in the several fields were carried on from place 
to place from early summer until late fall when it became too 
cold for outdoor meetings. They were also years of pioneer- 
ing, on the new frontier of the Free Church. 


DEPRESSION DAYS 


THE FAR-REACHING EFFECTS 


By THE summer of 1931, as the Free Church annual con- 
ference met at Cooperstown, North Dakota, the depression 
was making itself felt in all the churches as well as in the 
denominational treasuries. In the emergency any treasury 
with money in it had to be tapped. The Missionary Aid and 
Loan Fund was drained in order to help out the school and 
the publications, thus curtailing missionary effort. Churches 
which had borrowed from the fund could not pay, and even- 
tually it even became necessary to settle with some of the 
churches for a repayment amount which was less than the 
original loan. 

At ‘one point the treasuries were all empty except that 
of the Ministerial Annuity and Aid Fund. It was decided 
to use that money to help meet the needs of the school and 
the publications. But the treasurer of the fund, Mr. E. M. 
Johnson, drew the line and refused to pay out a cent. He 
took the position that the money was a trust fund which be- 
longed to the members and that the Association had no right 
to lend it out or give it away. The money was saved for the 
needs of the elderly Free Church pastors. 

The depression hit some of the churches very hard. 
Some Free Church people had to move in order to find work, 
and churches found themselves losing members by the dozens. 
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This happened to the young church on 125th Street in New 
York City, and they were forced to merge with the Free 
Mission Church on 157th Street. In Minneapolis the large 
Bloomington Temple proved too large for the size of the 
audience which could be gathered as well as too expensive 
to heat. It was decided to sell the large building and merge 
with the Salem Free Church on 17th Avenue and Lake Street. 

The indirect results of the lean years were even more 
disconcerting to some people. The immigration which had 
been flowing across the ocean westward during the prosperity 
of the twenties now began to reverse itself. Salem Church 
in Chicago, for example, reported that over one hundred 
members had left the city during the worst years of the thir- 
ties. Gradually churches which had been ministering to 
Scandinavian immigrants found themselves working almost 
entirely with the American-born population. 


Some pastors were ill prepared for using the English 
language, and some of the churches had used the Scandin- 
avian languages during their entire histories and were fully 
intending to do so until the coming of the Lord. One woman 
said, ‘“‘We built this church, and we’re not going to let the 
young people steal it from us.’”’ The older people were used 
to praying in Norwegian and Danish and reading the Bible 
in their native tongue, and they did not want to start all 
Over again by changing to English. Meanwhile, for several 
years the young people had been drifting to the American 
churches. This was not noticed with much alarm as long as 
they were being replaced by immigrants. But with immi- 
gration not only stopped but reversed, with numbers of Free 
Church people going to Norway and with others leaving the 
home churches to find employment, many churches found 
themselves in deep trouble. The publications appealed for a 
change from Norwegian and Danish to English, and the 
change came rapidly. 
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LEAN YEARS FOR THE PUBLICATIONS 


At New Year’s in 1933 the publication department was 
moved from Chicago to Minneapolis and the Rev. E. N. Reier- 
sen was called as editor on a temporary and limited basis. 
This was the only way in which the publication work could 
be carried on, since there was not enough money available 
to secure a full-time editor. Mr. Reiersen faced a difficult 
and double responsibility as both president of the school and 
editor of the publications, with fund raising the most urgent 
task in both departments. In 1938 he resigned the editorship 
and A. D. Hartmark, then pastor of the church at Winona, 
Minnesota, took his place. 


LIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE SCHOOL PICTURE 


One of the darkest hours for the Free Church Bible 
Institute and Academy came in 1932. Professor L. J. Peder- 
sen resigned the presidency, and the Rev. E. N. Reiersen was 
called as his successor. The financial picture looked hopeless. 
The teachers had not been paid in full; in fact, the school 
owed several thousand dollars in back salaries. Few students 
could afford to go to school, and in some cases even those 
who did attend were unable to pay for tuition and board and 
room. || 

Some interest and goodwill were stimulated by the first 
Bible Conference at the Bible Institute and Academy, held 
in March, 1933. The pastors in the area were the speakers. 
The conference sponsored a fish dinner on Saturday night. 
Salmon imported from Seattle was prepared by Joseph Han- 
sen, and we may be sure the crowd of Scandinavians present 
had. an enjoyable time. It is significant, however, that though 
the. food was Scandinavian, the language used at the con- 
ference sessions was English. 

At the annual meeting of 1939 the school issue came up 
again. A large committee was elected, to consider the many 
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problems and come to the conference with a recommenda- 
tion concerning the future of the school. The committee re- 
commended that the school be closed for a year in order that 
repairs might be made and money raised, but that the school 
reopen later. 

In the annual meeting the next year the committee 
recommended that Dr. T. B. Madsen be named president 
and that the Rev. D. R. Anderson be called to teach. The 
debate was lively. Some men felt that the school should not 
open at all; others wanted an accredited school or none at all. 
A majority, however, accepted the recommendation of the 
committee, and in the fall the school opened its doors once 
again. At the next annual meeting the school could report 
a balanced budget and a small surplus. 

By the decision of the annual meeting in 1941 the name 
of the school was changed from Bible Institute and Academy 
to Trinity Seminary and Bible Institute. Since the academy 
had not been in operation for some years, it was felt that the 
old name for the school was misleading. 


DOCTRINAL CONTROVERSY AND CONCILIATION 

Calvinism versus Arminianism became a real issue by 
the time of the annual conference at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1932. Lectures were given on both sides of the issue, and 
the meeting unanimously decided to send a letter to all pas- 
tors admonishing them to abstain from promoting controver- 
sial doctrines which tend rather to divide than to bind to- 
gether. The Rev. C. T. Dyrness wrote an article in the pub- 
lication pleading for tolerance on the issues which the church 
had been unable to settle throughout the centuries. 

On the subject of doctrinal attitudes in the Free Church 
it is interesting to notice the article written in 1935 by the 
Rev. O. M. Jonswold, chairman of the national association, 
on Free Church principles. It can be summarized as follows: 

1. All believers are members of the Body of Christ, the 
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_New Testament Church, and therefore have the right to mem- 
bership in the local church. 

2. All members of the Evangelical Free Church Associa- 
tion have the right to freedom of conscience in doctrines not 
essential to salvation. 

3. Every local Free Church is independent and has the 
right under God to govern its own affairs. 

4. The mission of our church is to bring the Gospel to 
lost men at home and abroad. 


THE PASSING OF THE PIONEERS 


Some of the men who had done the most to establish 
Free Church principles and to carry out the mission of the 
Free Church in its earliest years ended their earthly missions 
during the late twenties and the thirties. In 1923 the Rev. 
S. M. Andrewson died after thirty years of fruitful evangel- 
istic and pastoral ministry in the midwestern states. The 
founder of the first Norwegian-Danish Free Church in Amer- 
ica (Boston, 1884), the Rev. S. K. Didriksen, died while on 
vacation in Norway in 1927. 

In 1932 another pioneer preacher, the Rev. Nils Carlsen, 
passed away. After a conversion experience which came 
about partly through the death of his children in a diphtheria 
epidemic, he began to preach in revival meetings wherever 
he had the opportunity. He was an outstanding evangelist 
and he was, in his own way, an outstanding educator as well; 
for he made it his custom to take with him a young man and 
train him in the kind of pioneering work he was doing. Such 
outstanding men as Albert and Thorleif Lunde had some of 
their training with the Rev. Mr. Carlsen. He served the Free 
Church as evangelist, as promoter of the Missionary Aid and 
Loan Fund, and he also worked as pastor of churches in 
Brooklyn and Staten Island. By public demand he wrote a 
book, Liv og Virksomhed i Herrens Vingaard (Life and Work 
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in God’s Vineyard), describing his experiences in pioneer 
work. 

In February, 1934, the Rev. H. F. Josephson entered into 
the presence of the Lord whom he had served for over thirty 
years of active preaching and leadership. Mr. Josephson had 
a fruitful ministry as evangelist in northern Wisconsin 
around the turn of the century. The opposition, the hard- 
ships, the suffering, and the glorious results of his mission- 
ary work have already been described in these pages. After 
his years of evangelism, his several pastorates, and his work 
as editor and then as the first Free Church missions director, 
he broke down physically and spent the declining years of 
his life in California in a vain effort to regain his health. 
Unfortunately the Free churches had no aid fund at that 
time, and this veteran of the Gospel ministry was practically 
forgotten in the time of his greatest need. It is said that Mrs. 
Josephson took in washing in order to support her husband 
and herself during the last few years of his life. 


Meanwhile, on the last Sunday in October, 1933, the 
message had gone out to the churches and pastors that the 
Rev. C. T. Dyrness had passed away while visiting his son in 
Pennsylvania. One of the largest funerals in Free Church 
history took place on November 1 at Salem Free Church in 
Chicago. The church auditorium, the basement, and the 
street outside the church were full of mourners who had 
come to show their love and devotion to this man who had 
devoted his life to the pastorate of one church. With the 
exception of a year spent in Norway and a year or two as 
editor of the Free Church publications, Pastor Dyrness served 
the Salem Church from his graduation (1889) until his pass- 
ing—forty-three years of faithful ministry. He had also ably 
served the Free Church Association as editor of the publica- 
tions, as an active leader in the related organization, the 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission, as denominational chairman, 
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and as the author of several books and many articles and 
tracts. 


HOME MISSIONS OUTREACH 


In addition to the establishing of several new churches 
in the United States (such as Strathcona and Spring Grove, 
in Minnesota, and Washington Island, Wisconsin) there was 
also during these years further expansion in Canada. In the 
winter of 1936 the Rev. Olai Urang, pastor of the Evangelical 
Free Church at Enchant, Alberta, made a trip to the West 
Coast to look into the possibilities of starting a work in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. While he was conducting a 
few services in a rented hall, a church building was offered 
for sale by a group of Scotch Highlanders. The Rev. K. P. 
Wuflestad, chairman of the West Coast Missionary Society, 
investigated the property and recommended that the build- 
ing be bought for $1100. The annual meeting, held on 
Staten Island, recommended the purchase of the building 
and called Mr. Urang to enter the new field of British Colum- 
bia. Four years later, another church was started in nearby 
New Westminster by Edward Nilsen, and the Rev. William 
Johnson was later called as pastor. 

Meanwhile in the United States the churches had re- 
covered somewhat from the shock of the depression and had 
begun to think of expansion among the American people. 
The Rev. R. Berntsen was called as evangelist for the Western 
District, and his ministry brought inspiration for still greater 
expansion. It was a brief ministry, however, for a year later 
he accepted a call to the church in Muskegon, Michigan. 


WORLD WAR TWO AND AFTER 


Worx AMERICA at war in 1942, hundreds of Free 
Church boys went off to the warships, the landing beaches, 
and the battlefields, while families and friends in the home 
churches prayed and worked. Pastors also gave themselves, 
many indirectly, through increased hard work and burdens 
of responsibility in their churches and some more directly by 
entering the chaplaincy. The first to volunteer was the Rev. 
Emmanuel Carlsen, then pastor of the Second Free Church 
in Brooklyn. He preached his farewell sermon on Palm 
Sunday, 1942. In the early part of 1943, the Rev. Paul Ring- 
dahl, pastor of the Portland, Maine, Free Church, and the 
Rev. Otto Rafos entered the chaplaincy. Pastor Arnold T. 
Olson resigned from the Salem Church on Staten Island, New 
York, in the fall of the same year, in order to become an 
army chaplain. 


NEW STRENGTH IN HOME MISSIONS ORGANIZATION 


During the annual meeting in New Haven, Connecticut, 
in 1942, the Ways and Means Committee brought to the floor 
of the conference the following resolution: 

1. That a committee consisting of the Executive Board, 
the Missions Director, and representatives chosen by each 
district be assigned to serve as a Home Missions board. 

2. That this board formulate plans for the future of 
home missions in the Free Church. 
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3. That the board meet after New Year’s to make specific 
plans for the promotion and support of home missions. 

In the May 1943 issue of The Evangelist Rev. Arnold T. 
Olson, chairman of the national association, set forth the plan 
for the change in the organization of Free Church home 
missions. There was to be a national home missions board, 
made up of the Executive Board plus representatives from 
each district, and the administrative work was to be done 
by a director of home missions and by district superinten- 
dents. The annual meeting that year, meeting at Salem Free 
Church in Chicago, approved these plans and also set up a 
national treasury for home missions, 

Mr. Mike Peterson, a Free Church Christian business 
man, was called as Home Missions Director, taking over from 
the Rev. R. Berntsen, who had served on a part-time basis 
for two years. The first summer he traveled on the Canadian 
prairies and on the West Coast of both Canada and the United 
States. He and Mrs. Peterson were accompanied by Camilla 
Dyrness and Alfhild Tangen, who provided special music for 
the services. On another trip the next year, Mr. Peterson 
by his enthusiasm and sincerity helped to create an interest 
in home missions on the part of the churches in the East. 

In| 1948 Mike Peterson resigned the position of Home 
Missions Director, and at the annual conference in 1949 the 
Rev. Olai Urang was called to take up the work. 


The increased concern for home missions is reflected 
by the number of new churches established even amid the 
difficult circumstances of the war years. New churches were 
started in the United States in Milwaukee, Wisconsin (in the 
Greenfield section), Rockford, Michigan; Stoughton, Wiscon- 
sin; and Waltham, Massachusetts. In Canada new works 
- were established at Langley, British Columbia, Bow Island, 
Alberta, and North Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Several Bible conference grounds were started also 
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during those years. In 1941 the Eastern Young People’s 
Rally, which had been held for six years at Forestville, Con- 
necticut, was moved to Cromwell, Connecticut, which be- 
came a very popular and useful conference grounds. The 
Western Association began a Bible Conference at Lake 
Koronis, Minnesota, in August, 1942. This conference was 
later moved to Medicine Lake, Minnesota. The first confer- 
ence at the Williams Bay Conference Grounds was held in 
the summer of 1947, and in 1948 a large tabernacle was 
erected. The conference grounds was bought jointly by both 
the Swedish and Norwegian Free churches of southern Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois. Dr. Franklin Olson was elected 
chairman of the conference grounds. 


DENOMINATIONAL DECISIONS 


The Evangelical Free Church Association approved and 
joined the National Association of Evangelicals at the annual 
meeting of 1942. During the same year Dr. Arnold T. Olson 
was elected chairman of the national association and began 
a series of articles in The Evangelist, setting forth what Free 
Church principles are and also reporting on the work of the 
Executive Board. At the 1943 annual meeting the words 
‘‘Norwegian-Danish” were officially dropped from the name 
of the denomination, which now became known as ‘““The Evan- 
gelical Free Church Association.” 


DEATHS IN THE FREE CHURCH FAMILY 


On August 26, 1944, Dr. Otto C. Grauer, one of the 
founders of the Free Church movement, passed away in 
Chicago. He was the first student in the Norwegian-Danish 
Institute of the Chicago Theological Seminary under Pro- 
fessor Trandberg. For some years he was a missionary among 
the Scandinavian people in Wisconsin before being called 
to teach in the seminary in 1891. He was active not only 
in the Free Church Association but also in the Scandinavian 
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Alliance Mission, serving as first editor of The Broadcaster, 
the official organ of the Mission. 

Another of the Free Church founders, Dr. L. J. Pedersen, 
died in 1950, at the age of eighty-two. He was converted in 
a revival that swept the Paynesville, Minnesota, area, and 
later attended one of Fredrik Franson’s Bible courses with 
the intention of going to a foreign mission field. But God had 
other things in store for him, and he spent a rich and fruitful 
life on the home field. As a young man preaching the Gospel 
in North Dakota he became known among his ministerial 
brethren as “North Dakotas Apostel.’”’ He spent two years 
at Chicago Theological Seminary and then accepted a call to 
the church at Fargo, North Dakota. There he suffered not 
only the hardships of a pioneer work but also deep personal 
tragedy in the deaths of his wife and two of his children. 
He was instrumental in the founding of Salem Church, Min- 
neapolis; Bethel Church, Chicago; Saron Church, Coopers- 
town, North Dakota, and the church near Litchville, North 
Dakota. He served the Boston Free Church three times as 
pastor and the Minneapolis church twice. He was the first 
president of the Free Church school when it was in Rushford, 
and taught in the school at Rushford and Minneapolis for 
twenty-six years. 


THE BIRTH OF THE FREE CHURCH PRESS 


The publication took a forward step by purchasing its 
own press in the spring of 1942. In 1946 the Rev. Olai Urang 
succeeded A. D. Hartmark as editor of The Evangelist and 
Evangelisten. Mr. Hartmark, an able writer and editor, had 
served for eight years. 

At this time the Evangelical Free Church of America 
(the Swedish group) acquired an interest in the Association 
print shop with the intention of moving its publication de- 
partment from Chicago to Minneapolis. Because the equip- 
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ment was inadequate, it was decided that the Swedish group 
should put into the work an amount of money equal to the 
investment already made from the Norwegian side. Thus 
the Free Church Press was born, a united project of the pub- 
lication boards of the two Free Church groups. A manager 
was hired to carry on the work in the basement of the men’s 
dormitory building in Minneapolis. 


THE UNITED SCHOOL 


At the annual meeting held in Bethany Church in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in 1945, the conference elected a committee 
of five to investigate the possibility of merging the Trinity 
Seminary and Bible Institute in Minneapolis with the Bible 
Institute and Seminary of the Swedish Free Church group. 
The five-man committee—R. Berntsen, Joseph Swan, D. R. 
Anderson, B. J. Johnson, and E. S. Eielson—was to report 
back to a larger committee,! which was given authority to 
take all necessary steps. 


The whole committee met at Salem Mission Home in Chi- 
cago, September 5, 1945, and discussed freely the recommen- 
dation of the five-man committee recommending merger. 
It was unanimously decided that merger proceedings should 
continue and that the committee of five should plan what- 
ever procedure might be necessary. The final vote of ap- 
proval was to take place at the annual meeting the following 
year. A building committee of Joseph Horness, Carl Gunder- 
son, Torrey Mosvold, and O. O. Odegaard was elected. 

Dr. T. B. Madsen traveled among a number of churches 
in the interest of the school. A resolution by the merger 
boards from both groups was published which urged the 


1. The larger committee included the five already named above, with 
the addition of Arthur Dyrness, O. O. Odegaard, Joseph Horness, 
Joseph Hansen, Rev. B. Rom, Rev. Gustaf Hannevik, Mike Peter- 
son, Professor T. B. Madsen, Mr. I. Hovde, Carl Gunderson, O. M. 
Johnsen, Olai Urang, Carl Fosmark, and A. D. Hartmark. 
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Free Church young people to attend the school most con- 
venient for them, whether in Chicago or Minneapolis, so as 
to speed the actual cooperation between the schools. 

There was some controversy in The Evangelist about the 
proposed consolidation. An editorial in September of 1945 
protested the merger move on the grounds that it had not 
been previously announced or discussed. The editor ques- 
tioned the advisability of the move, and called the attention 
of the readers to the fact that our churches had previously 
turned down a merger with the same group. In the January 
issue, however, the Rev. O. M. Johnsen, secretary of the 
large merger committee, wrote an article to clarify the school 
issue, reminding the people that the vote for the plan had 
been 46 to 6, that the merger issue was not new, for there 
had been plans to merge with Moody Bible Institute and with 
Wheaton College as well as with the ‘‘Swedish”’ school, and 
that there were many advantages in having a larger school. 

At this time a united school board was chosen, with the 
Rev. B. Rom as chairman and Roy Thompson as secretary. 
Dr. T. B. Madsen was elected Acting President of the school, 
while Dr. D. R. Anderson was made Dean of the Minneapolis 
school and Dr. Steelberg Dean of the Chicago school. When 
a school campus was offered for sale in Maywood, Illinois, 
it looked as if this would be the future home of the school. 
However, the school occupying the property decided not to 
move, and so nothing came of it for the Free Church. In 1948 
it was decided to sell the Minneapolis property and establish 
the merged school on the Chicago property owned by the 
Evangelical Free Church of America. 

A promotion committee of Joseph Swan, Olaf Johnsen, 
and R. Berntsen was elected to promote the drive for funds 
for the new school. They made Arnold T. Olson campaign 
manager and Olai Urang field representative for this ‘“Trinity 
Advance.” With the announcement made just before Christ- 
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mas that Professor C. R. Ludwigson of Wheaton College had 
accepted the call to become president of the school, a spirit 
of optimism spread among the churches. The response to the 
fund drive was good, and by the time the drive was ended, 
over $30,000 had been pledged. 

The time was now ripe for the merger of the two Evan- 
gelical Free Church groups. 


PART THREE 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
THE EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 


By Roy A. Thompson 


“BEFORE THE BEGINNING" 


One OF the pioneer preachers in The Evangelical Free 
Church used to boast that he was active in the work “before 
the beginning.” He meant, of course, that he had the dis- 
tinction of belonging to the little group of likeminded 
Swedish Christians who fellowshiped and worked together 
before there was ever any thought of organizing an Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America. 

As a matter of fact, the pioneer leaders of that movement 
which we now admit to be a religious denomination, were 
almost violently opposed to the establishment of a new de- 
nomination. They had positive convictions about “the evils 
of denominationalism,” some of them having had bitter ex. 
periences as members or ministers of various denominations. 
They were staunch advocates of freedom or independence 
on the'part of the individual Christian and of the local 
Christian church; so much so, in fact, that they were called 
“de fria’ (those who are free) by others long before they 
used the term “free” in the official name of their fellow- 
ship or association. 

But they believed in working together. They felt the 
need of fellowship with kindred spirits, hence the numerous 
Bible conferences that brought them together. And they 
felt the need of cooperating in the work of evangelism and 
foreign missions. It was this sense of needing each other 
that led eventually to the establishment of The Swedish Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America and to the kind of organiza- 
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tion that continued, with only slight modifications, up to the 
time of the merger of the group with the Evangelical Free 
Church Association (the Norwegian-Danish group) in the 
summer of 1950. 

The Swedish Evangelical Free Church is a striking ex- 
ample of the power of the printed page. It is inconceivable 
that any such movement as The Evangelical Free Church 
could have existed apart from the influence of Chicago-Blad- 
et, the Swedish Christian newspaper edited and published by 
John Martenson of Chicago. This influential paper, from the 
very beginning of its publication, was the voice and cham- 
pion and unofficial organ of those who eventually associated 
themselves in the work of the Swedish Evangelical Free 
Church of America. The spirit of independence so vigorously 
advocated and promoted by Chicago-Bladet became the spirit 
of those Christians and those Christian churches that looked 
to Chicago-Bladet for spiritual guidance. The constituency of 
Chicago-Bladet became the constituency of The Swedish 
Evangelical Free Church. The beliefs and convictions that 
dominated the thinking of our Free Church people were the 
result, to a large extent, of the molding influence of John 
Martenson’s Chicago-Bladet. 


The first issue of Chicago-Bladet made its appearance on 
February 16, 1877. The editor and publisher made it clear 
in this first issue that his position was firmly based on noth- 
ing but God’s word—‘‘not on any certain church denomina- 
tion, for we are firm in our conviction that no one attains 
blessedness because he is a member of this or that denom- 
ination but only by belonging to Jesus and having forgiveness 
through faith in Him.”’ He promised never to encourage or 
foster any kind of division among God’s children on the basis 
of their belonging to one or another of the denominations. 
(His opposition to organized denominations, however, made 
it hard for him to live up to this promise! ) 
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The wave of immigrants from Sweden was nearing its 
‘peak when Martenson launched his paper. The year 1880 
brought 39,186 of them to our country. Another 49,760 came 
in 1881 and 64,607 in 1882. The years 1883 and 1884 brought 
another 65,000 from Sweden, many of whom had been in- 
fluenced by the revivals in the free church movements in 
the old country—movements apart from the State Church. 


Since so many of these came to those states that already 
had a considerable number of Swedes—lIllinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, etc.—there were many prospective sub- 
scribers to a “political and Christian paper” like Chicago- 
Bladet, whose aggressive editor and publisher appealed to 
in building up a large subscription list. 

One way in which Chicago-Bladet prepared the way for 
the establishment of The Evangelical Free Church was 
through its sponsorship of the many Bible conferences dur- 
ing the years immediately preceding the Boone, Iowa con- 
ference, in October 1884 (which is considered to be the actual 
beginning of our work.) 


One of the first of these big conferences was conducted 
for six consecutive days in Chicago in April 1881. The pur- 
pose was to search the Scriptures with respect to the Pro- 
phetic ;Word. Subjects discussed were: ‘“‘Christ, the Alpha 
and Omega,” ‘““The Importance of the Doctrine of Christ’s Sec- 
ond Coming,” ‘The Kingdom of Heaven,” ‘The Resurrec- 
tion,” “Israel,” “The Day of the Lord,” ‘Antichrist,’ “The 
Bride, the Wife of the Lamb,” “The Millennial Kingdom,” 
“The Judgments,” ‘The End,” “The Signs of the Times,” 
“The Olivet Discourse,” etc. Speakers included some of the 
men who became leaders of the Free Church movement: 
Professor John G. Princell, J. W. Stromberg, K. Erixon, L. 


1. There were more than 9,000 subscribers still on the list as late as 
1926 when The Evangelical Free Church of America purchased the 
Chicago-Bladet Publishing Company. 
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Lindqvist, John Martenson, Fredrik Franson, and others. 
The influence of these discussions was multiplied a hun- 
dredfold by the fact that they were reported in detail in issue 
after issue of Chicago-Bladet over a period of many months 
following the conference. 

By the year 1883 the Bible discussions took a somewhat 
different turn. Not that there was any less interest in Bible 
prophecy—that continued to be a favorite subject for dis- 
cussion. But the leaders were beginning to see the necessity 
of cooperation so far as the work of the Lord was concerned. 
One such meeting was held in Jamestown, N. Y. where serious 
consideration was given to the question, ‘“‘Can and should 
anything be done to establish a free mission work among the 
Swedes in the country?”’ Another such meeting was held in 
Boone, Iowa in February of 1883, where many of the “free” 
ministers and laymen were gathered, when the same sub- 
ject was discussed, namely ‘““How God’s children might be able 
to unite, or associate themselves, in an evangelical work.”’ 
They were united in their conviction that “‘God’s children in 
the various places should unite to carry on a free Biblical 
work for the purpose of winning souls for God’s glory,” and 
that ‘‘a society be formed to make provision for the temporal 
needs of the preaching brethren as needed.”’ Such a society 
was actually formed, to work especially in Iowa, with a chair- 
man, a secretary, and a treasurer. 


The October (1883) conference in Bush Hall, Chicago, 
was perhaps the outstanding event that brought the “free”’ 
preachers together and directed their thinking along both 
doctrinal and practical lines. The conference was announced 
for the specific purpose of discussing The Church of God. 
Some of those who took part, such as E. A. Skogsbergh, F. M. 
Johnson, C. A. Bjork and others, later became leaders in the 
Evangelical Mission Covenant (organized in February 1885); 
others, such as Princell, Stromberg, Davis, Hallgren, Lind- 
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qvist, and Zandell, became active in the “free” work. 

| For a whole week these men of God, deeply concerned 
about ascertaining God’s will from the Scriptures, concen- 
trated their study and discussion on various aspects of the 
Church of Christ. “What is the Church of Christ?” ‘When 
and by whom was it formed?” ‘“‘Who are members of God’s 
Church?” “How is a local congregation established?” “Con- 
ditions for membership in the church.” ‘The nature of the 
Church—its attributes and names.” ‘The unity of the 
Church.” ‘How to avoid sectarianism.” ‘The relationship of 
church members to one another,” ‘“‘What about the uniting of 
churches for the purpose of carrying on God’s work?” etc. 
Hour after hour and day after day these questions were 
earnestly and frankly discussed in the light of the Word as 
it was revealed to these men. 

For many months afterwards, readers of Chicago-Bladet 
read the detailed reports of this conference, approving or 
disapproving what was said by the various speakers pertain- 
ing to various aspects of the Church. 


The only ‘‘business” of this conference, apart from the 
business of finding out ‘‘What saith the Scriptures?”’ pertain- 
ing to the Church, was the election of Princell, Hallgren, and 
Martenson to arrange a similar conference the following year. 
That innocent-looking item of ‘‘business” on the part of the 
Bush Hall conference in 1883 was, in a sense, the first real 
step in the organization of the ‘‘free’’ Swedish Christians, for 
it prepared the way for the conference in Boone, Iowa in 1884 
when further steps were taken that led to the formation of 
The Swedish Evangelical Free Church of America. 

Another event that had much to do with the formation 
of The Swedish Evangelical Free Church was the dissolution 
of the Ansgar College in Knoxville, Ill. The Ansgari Synod 
was composed of ministers and churches that had experienced 
revival and were no longer satisfied with conditions that ex- 
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isted in the larger Lutheran bodies. For some years they 
maintained a college and seminary in Knoxville, Ill, of 
which Prof. John G. Princell was president from 1880 to 
1884. Financial difficulties and friction in the management 
of the school shortened the life of the institution. Princell 
was accused of trying to sever the connection between it 
and the Ansgari Synod, making it an independent, non- 
sectarian institution. The Synod itself had a clause in its 
constitution—one of those clauses which could not be 
changed—that held the Augsburg Confession to be the true 
expression of Bible doctrine. Independent personalities like 
Princell, A. L. Anderson, August Davis and others could not 
square their Bible convictions with such a confession, and 
through their influence the Synod was dissolved. The de- 
cision to dissolve the Synod was made at Worcester, Mass. 
in August of 1884—-six weeks before the October 1884 meet- 
ing in Boone, Iowa, and six months before the organization of 
the Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant. This left the Ans- 
gari churches and ministers without any denominational af- 
filiation whatever. Of these, some entered the Mission Cov- 
enant while others kept their independent status and identi- 
fied themselves with the Evangelical Free Church movement. 


From this time on, Princell became the recognized lead- 
er of the Free Church cause. With the closing of Ansgar 
College in 1884, he became associate editor of Chicago-Bladet, 
and, together with Martenson, threw his tremendous energy 
into the causes that he considered Scripturally right, con- 
tinuing to advocate the freedom of the local church from 
all denominational affiliation or dictation, but advocating 
other—what he considered Scriptural—means for Christians 
and local churches to work together for the furtherance of 
the Gospel. 

Dr. E. A. Halleen, in the Golden Jubilee Book of The 
Evangelical Free Church, calls Princell “the dean among the 
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pioneers” and “the foremost character in the Free Church 
‘movement, and in a sense its founder.”’ He was well educated 
in preparation for the ministry, having studied at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago with particular emphasis in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, thereafter continuing his theological studies in 
Philadelphia at the German American College, finishing the 
three-year course in two years and being ordained in 1872. 
He served pastorates in the Augustana Lutheran Synod for 
some years but was defrocked in 1878 for holding and prac- 
ticing such principles as serving communion to believers only. 
the necessity of a conversion experience, with church mem- 
bership restricted to true believers. 


With this kind of training and background, Professor 
Princell brought to the Free Church movement the kind of 
intellectual leadership it needed, along with ‘a great and. 
tender heart,’ as Dr. Halleen describes him. His opposition 
to denominations was no doubt motivated in part by the 
experiences he had had in the Lutheran synod. Perhaps it 
was those experiences that provided the incentive and fired 
his zeal to ‘‘search the Scriptures” for himself. Being an 
independent thinker himself, he naturally reacted against 
man-made creeds as such. The only kind of “creed” he would 
subscribe to was the acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the 
inspired Word of God and the only infallible rule for faith 
and conduct. That was also adequate for most of his follow- 
ers in the Evangelical Free Church until 1950, when a fuller 
doctrinal statement was adopted at the time of the merger of 
the two Evangelical Free Church bodies. 


THE BEGINNING OF AN ORGANIZATION 


-The year 1884 was a significant and eventful year from 
the standpoint of the ‘‘free mission” work. Attempts at merg- 
ing the Mission and the Ansgari synods, both of them Luth- 
eran in doctrine though dissatisfied with the high-church 
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spirit of the Augustana synod, had failed. The effort of Pres- 
ident Princell of Ansgar College to keep the school on a 
strictly non-denominational basis had also failed (even though 
his acceptance of the presidency in 1880 had been on the 
basis of making the school non-sectarian). In August of 1884 
the annual meeting of the Ansgari Synod voted to dissolve 
that organization, which meant that the school property at 
Knoxville would revert to the City of Knoxville, according 
to agreement if or when the synod should be dissolved. Thus 
the time was ripe for those Mission Friends who were opposed 
to the establishment of a real denomination to form the kind 
of fellowship or association that would meet their need. 

In July of 1884 serious consideration was given at a 
conference in Moline, Ill. to the question, ‘“How can we carry » 
on a united missionary work by the individual Christian 
churches?” One of the speakers (Moberg), who gave the 
consensus of the meeting, declared, “It is a great mistake 
to try to establish a Church of God. No, let us rather engage 
in a free mission work.” Princell was present and summed 
up the discussion by saying, ‘The churches not only should 
but can work together in carrying out a missionary program 
both at home and abroad. That such cooperation and under- 
standing are needed, both for preachers and in supporting 
such a work, cannot be questioned. . . We should not follow 
the method of the denominations, however, in solving this 
problem, namely by multiplying of organizations, and organi- 
zations within organizations, until a lot of machinery is 
needed.’’! 

The conference in Boone, Iowa (October 14-19, 1884) 
was in a sense a continuation of the 1883 meeting at Bush 
Hall, Chicago. In other words, the purpose was to continue 
the discussion started at Bush Hall with respect to various 
aspects of the Church of God. The committee of three (Prin- 


1. Chicago-Bladet, Aug. 12, 1884 
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cell, Hallgren, and Martenson) appointed at Chicago had been 
instructed to call “‘a similar meeting” in Boone. Twenty-one 
ministers were present at the Boone meeting, including 
Princell, L. Lindqvist, A. L. Anderson, J. W. Stromberg, E. 
Thorell, K. Erixon, John Martenson, Alfred Zandell, and Au- 
gust Davis. Loth Lindqvist was elected chairman of the con- 
ference. 

Although it was made plain that this conference was to 
be strictly non-sectarian and open to all believers, and even 
though the main purpose of the conference was to arrive at 
clearer conceptions of the Bible doctrine of the Church 
through careful examination of the Scriptures and free dis- 
cussion, the leaders of our Evangelical Free Church have al- 
ways called this meeting the foundation-laying (grundlig- 
gande) conference of our Evangelical Free Church work. This 
is true for two reasons: (1) The committee for arranging the 
conference was continued and asked to serve as an executive 
committee, especially to handle certain matters pertaining to 
the support of a missionary. This was the only type of ‘‘organ- 
ization” the pioneers of the Free Church would sanction at 
this time. (2) The discussion pertaining to the Church of God 
crystallized in the form of specific written resolutions which 
were adopted by the conference. The statement adopted by 
the conference was as follows: 


Without herewith wishing to declare a confession 
of faith that in any way shall be considered bind- 
ing for ourselves or others, otherwise than as an 
expression of what we find the divine Word teaches 
in certain things, and which is of importance to all 
Christians, we do herewith, as briefly as possible, 
proclaim the results we have reached after having 
diligently searched the Word of God according to 
‘the grace and insight we have received of God. 


1. The Church of God on earth consists of the en- 
tire multitude of converted, born-again and to Christ 
baptized persons, wherever they as such may dwell. 
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2. Each local church or group of believers in any lo- 
cality shall in its government and existence as a 
church so constitute itself that it shall have the 
same characteristics as the Church at large, and 
have rules, requisite for membership, etc. neither 
broader nor narrower than those of the Church at 
large. 


3. The various groups of believers here and there 
have the right and the obligation to labor for the 
salvation of souls and for their own edification in 
faith, love, and unity, with all the given means and 
in accordance with the gifts of the Holy Spirit as 
recorded in I Corinthians the 12th chapter. 


4. Always remembering that the Church is one in 
Christ; that He is the head of the Church, and that 
the Holy Spirit is the infallible Leader into all 
truth, and that the Word of God, especially the 
New Testament, is the constitution of the Church 
and its unforgettable rule, therefore it behooves 
each group of believers to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free (Gal. 5:1); i.e. 
individuals as well as collectively, we have the right 
and obligation to remain independent of all forms 
of church authority, and to keep ourselves out of 
all obligations that might curtail such privileges 
and perfect liberty. But the local churches should 
therefore the more cooperate among themselves by 
means of conferences and societies as well as with 
individuals in whom they have confidence. (Note 
that the local church has, in accordance with the 
Word of God and the laws of our land, the right to 
ordain persons into Christian service, and these 
rights should be used in the fear of the Lord when- 
ever so needed.) 


o. AS members of God’s commonwealth in this 
land, we wish, as did Israel of old, prosperity to the 
land wherein we dwell, and pledge ourselves to 
seek its best. To that end we do hereby oppose all 
lasciviousness and crime, knowing that sin is the 
ruin of any nation. Especially do we express our 
abhorrence of such barbaric and degenerating prac- 
tices as drunkenness and polygamy, which prac- 
tices cause great hindrance to the furtherance of 
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the Gospel and the salvation of people. On the 
other hand, we do pledge ourselves to further and 
cooperate in every effort put forth to quell such 
iniquities in every honorable purpose and plan. We 
are also convinced, especially in regard to combat- 
ting the liquor evil, that its presentation as a spec- 
ial feature without associating it with other social 
or political questions, will find the best support in 
the community, state, and nation, such as a total 
prohibition of the manufacture, sale and use of in- 
toxicants. This goal we earnestly pray God soon 
may grant us in His mercy. 


The Boone church has been host to many. conferences 
of The Evangelical Free Church of America, including the 
40th anniversary conference in 1924 and the golden jubilee 
conference in 1934. Its own history goes back as far as 1869, 
when several Swedish families which had settled in the 
Boone area (then called Montana) began to gather for Chris- 
tian fellowship. The church was organized in 1872 as the 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church, since at that time 
the definite break with the Lutheran tradition had not yet 
taken place. 


THREE DECADES OF GROWTH 
(1884 - 1914) 


Tue FIRST thirty years of the Swedish Evangelical Free 
Church were years of struggle to come of age. The twenty-one 
ministers who comprised the 1884 conference in Boone! 
could count on 27 churches to support the decisions they 
made.? Most of these churches did not have resident pastors 
but were served by itinerant ministers. Laymen in the con- 
gregations took care of the services when there was no min- 
ister available. 

Growth on the level of the local church was rapid dur- 
ing these first thirty years. Revival fires burned brightly as 
the ‘‘free” preachers visited the various Swedish communities. 
Hundreds of young Swedish immigrants flocked to hear the 
simple proclamation of the Gospel by the Spirit-filled men of 
God—some of them trained ministers, others lay preachers 
without any formal theological training. Brought under con- 
viction by the Holy Spirit, many of them ‘‘were added to the 


1. Loth Lindqvist, A. N. Sweders, C. H. Lundin, A. L. Anderson, 
P. Nelson, E. Hedlind, N. J. Nelson, S. J. Bengtson, J. Nystrom, 
J. W. Stromberg, N. E. Nelson, E. Thorell, K. Erixon, P. Laner, 
J. G. Princell, John Martenson, P. E. Dillner, Alfred Zandell, 
August Davis, P. A. Peterson, and Ch. Sandqvist. (Minneskrift, 


DO. Ld 


2. Boone, Iowa; Minneapolis, Minn. (12th Ave.); Denver, Colo.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Albert City, Iowa; Clay Point (Vermillion, S. Dak.); 
Rock Island, Ill.; Madrid, Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa; Phelps Center, 
Nebr.; Stillman Valley, Ill.; Elim, Chicago; Rockford, IIll.; Albion, 
Minn.; Watertown, Minn.; Stockholm, S. Dak.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Kerkhoven, Minn.; First, Chicago (Oak St.); Newman Grove, Nebr.; 
Keene, Nebr.; Holcomb, Nebr.; Ludington, Mich.; Windom, Minn.; 
Komstad, S. Dak.; McKeesport, Penna.; and West Monroe, Nebr. 
(Minneskrift) 
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Lord,’ becoming members of “the church which is his body.’’ 
Most of the converts, however, were not encouraged to af- 
filiate with any local church. -The principle of “freedom” 
was understood to mean liberty to attend and take part with- 
out the necessity of any formal “joining” of a local church. 
A large percentage of the converts who were brought to 
Christ in the “free” churches of those days found their way 
into the membership of various denominational churches, 
largely because of the indifference of the leaders with re- 
spect to church membership. 

But the work grew nevertheless as God’s hand of bless- 
ing rested upon the humble and zealous servants of the Lord 
who ministered the Word with great personal sacrifice. At 
the end of this first thirty-year period the Ministerial Associ- 
ation had 113 names on its membership roll, and 137 church- 
es considered themselves a part of the Evangelical Free 
Church fellowship. 


Spiritually this period was characterized by ‘“‘seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” Doctrinally there 
were wide differences of opinion and a great variety of em- 
phases, often resulting in considerable debate. Organization- 
ally the local churches were brought closer and closer to- 
gether in cooperation, recognizing their need of fellowship 
and assuming more and more responsibility for the united 
work. Educationally there was considerable progress through 
the establishment of a Bible Institute for the training of min- 
isters. Evangelistically there was an enlarged vision in the 
promotion of both home and foreign missions. A brief dis- 
cussion of each of these factors will occupy the next few 


pages. 
| DAYS OF REVIVAL 


Most of the churches of this period were brought into 
existence by spiritual revivals in those communities where the 
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Swedish immigrants had settled—in Illinois, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, etc. Men like Franson, 
Jernberg, Skogsbergh, Davis and others were used of God 
to bring deep conviction on the unsaved, who flocked to hear 
the Word of God. Some of the immigrants had been con- 
verted in the revivals before they left the old country and 
brought with them the spirit of the “mission friends” and 
“lasare” (readers) who had ushered them into the kingdom. 
In the 1890’s many revivals came through the testimony and 
singing of several women evangelists who went from place to 
place with their guitars and Bibles to sing and preach the 
Gospel. 

In the Golden Jubilee Book of The Swedish Evangelical 
Free Church, published in 1934, Dr. E. A. Halleen, at that 
time president of the denomination, who came into the work 
about ten years after its beginning, describes the revivals of 
this period. “Revivals,” he said, were “perhaps the most 
significant characteristic of the time.’ Admitting that some 
of them were ‘‘man-made, superficial, and therefore transi- 
tory,” even spurious, he wrote: 

The great majority of the revivals, however, were 

real and the fruits remained . . . It was a time of 

real spiritual awakening. Powerful movements 
swept over wide areas and were peculiarly adapted 


to the circumstances of the times and of the com- 
munities into which they came. 


Infidelity and gross godlessness were rampant in 
many sections of the country. Religion seemed in 
these places to have gone to seed. As a matter of 
fact, it was on the point of extinction. Something 
extraordinary was therefore necessary to arrest 
the attention of the people, who were ready to con- 
clude that Christianity was a delusion... 


It is difficult to describe these tidal-waves of re- 
vival. The meetings were charged with intense 
emotion. Strange scenes were enacted, and strange 
things happened. Sinners under conviction would 
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come under a peculiar power. They would some- 
times fall down as men’slain in battle. They would 
remain that way for a long time, during which in- 
termittent groanings and piercing shrieks would 
be heard. Then would follow a season of earnest 
prayer for pardon and mercy. After some time of 
such agonizing they would obtain deliverance. The 
gloomy cloud that covered their faces disappeared. 
The converted would rise shouting deliverance, 
and would give a personal testimony of their new 
experience. 


This had a tremendous influence upon the uncon- 

verted . . . No matter where the services were 

held, crowds would congregate. And all expected 
something to happen at these services, and it usual- 

ly did ... The pioneer messengers thus had mar- 

velous opportunities to reach the unconverted. The 

outsiders would in most cases outnumber the Chris- 
tians. 

The spirit of revival continued in many of our Evan- 
gelical Free churches throughout this entire period, up to the 
years of the first world war. The church in Rockford, for ex- 
ample, had a phenomenal growth during the first thirteen 
years of the 20th century when the Rev. Gustaf F. Johnson 
served the congregation. Again and again the church had 
to be enlarged as crowds thronged to hear this flaming evan- 
gelist and as large numbers were added to the Lord and to 
the church. When he assumed the pastorate in Rockford, the 
membership was 157; when he left to take the pastorate of 
the large Swedish Tabernacle of Minneapolis, the member- 
ship was about 750, with a Sunday school of some 800 mem- 
bers. | 

While Pastor Gustaf Johnson was serving the Rockford 
church, Pastor E. A. Halleen was having the same kind of 
experience in the 12th Ave. Free Church of Minneapolis 
(now called the First Evangelical Free Church of Minneapo- 
lis). Crowds filled the 1000-seat auditorium Sunday after 
Sunday and there was hardly a Sunday night for years when 
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souls did not find their way to the altar to surrender their 
lives to Christ. Though there was little emphasis on church 
membership, the congregation numbered some 575 souls 
in 1914, most of whom had found the Lord during Dr. Hal- 
leen’s evangelistic ministry in the church. 


DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES 


The only kind of “creed” or doctrinal statement our 
founding fathers in The Evangelical Free Church would ever 
approve was the simple statement that appeared in the con- 
stitution at the time of the incorporation of The Swedish 
Evangelical Free Church (in 1908), namely, “This organiza- 
tion accepts the Bible, both the Old and New Testaments, as 
the Word of God, containing the Gospel of salvation for all 
men and the only perfect rule for teaching, faith, and life.”’ 

On this fundamental of fundamentals there was no com- 
promise or wavering. Our leaders were concerned with the 
question, “‘What saith the Lord?” The conferences that were 
convened were primarily for the purpose of discovering what 
the Bible had to say about various aspects of the Gospel. 
The leaders were sure of the Bible’s authority on all matters 
of doctrine, but they were anything but dogmatically agreed 
on many of the doctrines that are taken for granted, more 
or less, in the Evangelical Free Church today. 

The Atonement. It will be a surprise to many members 
of Evangelical Free churches today to be told that most of 
the pioneer preachers of their denomination were believers 
in the Waldenstrom view of the Atonement. 

Dr. P. P. Waldenstrom, who published the religious 
journal “‘Pietisten,’’ which was eagerly read by Swedish 
Christians in America as well as in the old country, departed 
from the Lutheran State Church’s concept of the Atonement, 
which view strongly emphasized the idea that because of the 
death of Christ, God had become reconciled with man; that 
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| God’s anger had been appeased by the sacrifice of His Son. 
| The emphasis of the Lutheran teaching had been on the holi- 
| ness of God rather than upon His love. Dr. Waldenstrom 
| summed up what he considered the Bible’s teaching on the 
Atonement in these five statements, as quoted by Prof. David 
J. Nyvall in his history of the Mission Covenant Church: 


1. The fall and the sin of man did not cause any 
change in the heart and the will of God. 


2. No cruelty or ire in the mind of God was ever 
hindering or obstructing man’s salvation. 


3. The only change caused by the fall and sin was 
a change in man himself, so that he, being the sin- 
ner, turned away from God and from the life in Him. 


4. Because of this change in man, an atonement was 
needed for his salvation, but not an atonement which 
had to conciliate God and make Him again gracious, 
but an atonement which took away man’s sin and 
made him again righteous. 


5. This atonement was God’s work accomplished 

by Christ on the cross. 

The publication of Waldenstrom’s views precipitated a 
doctrinal controversy in Sweden that lasted many years and 
ultimately spread to America. The orthodox (Lutheran) 
view of the Atonement as proclaimed by the ministers of the 
State Church of Sweden had presumably made little impact 
on their own lives. Profanity and intemperance character- 
ized the lives of the ministers as well as the members of the 
Church. Professor George Stephenson in his “Religious As- 
pects of Swedish Immigration” quotes a letter that appeared 
in a religious journal in 1868 from a peasant, who wrote, 
“In our parish there are three pastors. One is a drunkard 
who often has to be carried into the pulpit in a state of intox- 
ication; the second is avaricious and for the most part busy 
with his own affairs; the third is a wag and in his own way 
is a well-behaved person.” The same year the archbishop, 
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in his convocation at Uppsala, listed the sins of the clergy 
as “heresy, profanity, blasphemy, dishonesty, lewdness, and 
sacrilege.” 

Since the advocates of the new doctrine insisted on the 
necessity of the new birth and a life in harmony with the 
Word of God, and in response to God’s love, it is no wonder 
that the Swedish “mission friends’ in America accepted the 
new doctrine advocated by Dr. Waldenstrom. 

Editor John Martenson of Chicago-Bladet was an en- 
thusiastic follower of the new doctrine. Waldenstrom’s Pie- 
tisten was strongly recommended in what was to become the 
official organ of The Evangelical Free Church. Long sermons 
by Waldenstrom appeared in the paper. Waldenstrom’s book 
Herren adr from (The Lord is Just) was offered to subscribers 
free. “I have never found a book,” wrote Martenson, ‘with 
the exception of the Bible, which in such a heart-gripping, 
clear and comforting manner speaks to poor sinners.” Chi- 
cago Bladet Publishing Company published three of Walden- 
strom’s books—The Lord is Just, The Blood of Jesus, and 
The Reconciliation, all translated by Princell, who at this time 
followed Waldenstrom’s teaching on these subjects. 


After 1890, however, the discussion of the Atonement 
almost came to an end. One finds almost nothing on the 
subject in the magazine Frihet och Frid (Liberty and Peace) 
which Princell edited during 1890, 1891, and 1892, and the 
subject ceased to be discussed, for the most part, in the 
Bible conferences and ‘‘mission meetings” held in the church- 
es. More and more the writings of Moody and Spurgeon 
and Torrey were being translated and published in Chicago- 
Bladet, Frihet och Frid, and other religious journals read by 
the Swedish Christians of that time. Students of Princell 
during the last ten years of his life agree that there was 
little if any emphasis on the Waldenstrom doctrine in the 
classroom, and that most of the students did not accept the 
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doctrine. It was no doubt the influence of the Bible Institute 
movement sponsored by outstanding American Bible teachers 
and evangelists that brought about a gradual shift of empha- 
sis from the Waldenstrom view to that of the substitutionary 
view—all without any controversy whatever so far as the 
Evangelical Free Church is concerned. 

Baptism. On the subject of baptism there were differ- 
ences of opinion and differences of practice with very little 
controversy on the subject. Since many of the pioneer preach- 
ers had been brought up in the Lutheran Church, it is not to 
be wondered at that some of them followed the Lutheran 
mode of baptism, though they naturally did not place the 
same significance upon the rite. More and more of them, as 
they studied the Scriptures, advocated believers’ baptism by 
immersion, and practiced it, though few Evangelical Free 
churches have ever required baptism as a condition for mem- 
bership in the church. 


On this subject, as on most others on which there was 
difference of opinion, Princell’s statement during one of the 
discussion periods at a conference represents the attitude 
of most of the pioneer preachers: “I want to have fellowship 
with all who love Jesus, whether they baptize in water or 
not, whether they baptize children or adults, whether they 
believe in a universal or a limited salvation of mankind.’’! 


Second Coming of Christ. No doctrine was quite so im- 
portant to the early leaders of our Evangelical Free Church 
work as that of the Second Coming of Christ. Unlike that of 
the Atonement, this subject had perennial interest and was 
discussed year after year in almost every Bible conference 
conducted in our churches. 

As early as 1879 Chicago-Bladet sounded the prophetic 
warning with a story entitled ‘‘Behold, I come quickly,” that 
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ran over a period of many months. Chicago-Bladet also spon- 
sored prophetic Bible conferences which brought together 
many students of the Word. For months following such a 
conference, detailed reports of the discussions occupied col- 
umn after column of the newspaper. Franson’s message at 
the Chicago Ave. (Moody) Church on January 21, 1881 on 
“The Perilous Days of the End Time” was given a great deal 
of publicity. A conference in Moline in February of the same 
year sought to solve all the questions pertaining to future 
things. Two earlier lectures by Franson in Chicago in Febru- 
ary of 1879 were published in Chicago-Bladet together with 
a chart quite similar to that which Clarence Larkin popular- 
ized many years later in his presentation of future things, 
with the Rapture of the saints taking place before the Great 
Tribulation, followed by the Millennium, etc. 


The international prophetic Bible conference, held in 
Chicago in 1886 for a six-day period, kept alive the discus- 
sion of the Second Coming. However, the Editor of Chicago- 
Bladet did not appreciate the fact that the learned doctors of 
theology read their long lectures! 

Another great prophetic conference was held in Chicago 
in October of 1901, which kept Bladet’s editor busy for many 
months reporting the discussions. Some of the questions 
discussed were: ‘Are the prophetic scriptures to be inter- 
preted literally?” (The consensus was that they should be so 
understood.) “Has the millennium already begun, or is it 
still future?” (A resolution was passed deploring the circula- 
tion of literature to the effect that the kingdom had already 
come.) “Is there any indication in Scripture as to the length 
of the period of ‘the times of the Gentiles?’”’ “Do the wise 
virgins of Matthew 25 belong to the church?” “Is it scrip- 
tural to say that the apostles expected the second coming of 
Christ in their lifetime?”’ 

Such discussions have continued in many of our Bible 
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conferences down to the present time. While there is still 
no absolute agreement as to what the Bible teaches on some 
of the details of the prophetic events of the future, there is 
substantial agreement that the Bible teaches that Christ will. 
come before the millennium. 

Sanctification. A number of our pioneer preachers be- 
lieved in and taught a definite second work of grace, or 
“baptism of the Holy Spirit,” and a few of them claimed to 
have had such an experience. Some of these insisted that the 
old nature was completely eradicated at the time of this 
experience, making the Christians entirely free from sin. 
Some of the pioneers advocated the kind of “separation” that 
went to extremes in the matter of dress, such as a refusal 
to wear jewelry (even a wedding ring), to use a necktie, to 
curl the hair, wear a feather in the hat, etc. Men of intelli- | 
gence and mature judgment, like Princell, did their best to 
warn the people against such extremes, including disorder 
and confusion at after-meetings. 


Universal salvation and annihilation. At some of the 
prophetic conferences the question was raised as to whether 
all men would eventually be saved. Princell was accused of 
holding this view, along with some others, but, as reported in 
the December 21 and December 28, 1886 issues of Chicago- 
Bladet, which reported the discussions in detail, Princell took 
a very strong stand against this doctrine. On the question of 
the everlasting punishment of the wicked, however, he did 
not believe that the suffering of the wicked would be with- 
out end. After a certain degree of punishment, he believed, 
the soul of the wicked would cease to exist. He was reproved 
and criticized for holding this view, and consequently he re- 
frained from proclaiming what he thought the Bible taught on 
this subject. But when asked pointblank what he understood 
on the subject, he made it clear what he believed and why. 

Calvinism and Arminianism. The controversy with re- 
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spect to these two theological viewpoints never disturbed the 
Evangelical Free Church people during this period. There 
is no evidence that the Free Church preachers of that gen- 
eration were aware of the problem of trying to reconcile the 
free will of man with the Divine sovereignty. Our people sang 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine,” in the 
Swedish translation, but the solemn note of warning was also 
sounded again and again, that if the Christians went to sleep 
spiritually, they could not be expected to be caught up to be 
with the Lord when He came to receive His own. In all their 
discussions at the various Bible conferences during this 
period, reported in great detail in Chicago-Bladet, there is 
no mention of “eternal security.” Nor is there any discussion 
bordering on this theological problem in the seventy sermons 
by that number of Free Church preachers published in Ekon 
fran Helgedomen (Echoes from the Sanctuary), by the Rev. 
Axel V. Ohlson in 1913. Whether or not they were familiar 
with the writings of either Calvin or Arminius, it would 
seem from a study of their sermons that the Free Church 
preachers of this period were, almost without exception, 
Arminian in their emphasis; in other words, they held that 
in order to be saved, one must continue in faith and continue 
to live a life worthy of God’s high calling. 


CLOSER COOPERATION 


As the Free Church movement grew, some kind of 
organization was literally forced upon the churches in order 
to conserve even a little fruit of the revivals that came to 
one community after another through the simple preaching 
of the Spirit-filled men of God. This gradually took place 
in spite of the original strong opposition to all forms of 
church organization and denominationalism. Many of the 
local churches had not even organized—a membership roll 
was believed to be sinful or unscriptural! Hearing men like 
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Franson, the Christians became so certain that the coming of 
the Lord was “at the very doors,” that they considered it use- 
less to plan for any kind of future for carrying on the work. 
All that was important was to send the Gospel to the heathen 
and to stay awake spiritually so they would be ready when 
the Lord came to rapture the saints. 

But as early as 1887, when the fall meeting of “‘the free’”’ 
was held at the Twelfth Ave. church in Minneapolis, mission- 
ary and benevolent projects were proposed that necessitated 
closer cooperation on the part of the churches. Approval was 
given at the conference for the establishment of a children’s 
home at Phelps Center, Nebraska. The brethren in Phelps 
county were encouraged to form an organization to carry out 
their purpose. A young man named H. J. von Qualen ex- 
pressed his desire to go to China as soon as possible as a 
missionary, which elicited from the conference a resolution 
urging that the churches contribute toward his support. Con- 
cern was also expressed for the expansion of the work at 
home, and one of the ministers—Axel Nordin—was urged 
to devote as much time as possible to such home missionary 
work. 

A work also among the Mormons in Utah had been 
started in 1885 by the Rev. Edw. Thorell and Miss Ellen Mo- 
din. Two additional lady workers—Lottie Axelson and Ma- 
thilda Johnson—joined Miss Modin on the field in 1888. This 
work, too, required a measure of joint participation in order 
to give support to the workers. 


Up to the year 1890 the conferences of the Swedish 
Free Church were held in the name of De Kristnas Gemen- 
samma Verksamhet (The United Work of the Christians). A 
new development in the growing organization was the forma- 
tion of the Swedish-American Mission Society (SAMS). This 
took place at the conference in Oak Street Hall, Chicago (First 
Evangelical Free Church), in the spring of 1890. The society 
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consisted of individual members who contributed at least a 
dollar for the work. Fifty individuals became members at 
this conference, which then selected an executive committee 
of seven members to guide the affairs of the society. Some 
of the brethren were appointed to travel among the churches 
to secure members for the society. 

When the fall conference was held in Minneapolis the 
same year, it was reported that $600 had been received in 
the treasury of SAMS, in addition to another $537.42 for the 
general missionary work. 

At the annual meeting in the fall of 1893 it was decided 
that the executive board of the Swedish-American Mission 
Society should also serve as the executive board of the ‘“‘Free 
Mission” work as a whole. 

Because of misunderstandings and because Franson had 
organized his own mission, (The Evangelical Alliance Mis- 
sion), interest and support of SAMS declined considerably 
so that the income reported at the 1894 meeting was hardly 
more than half that of the preceding year. The leaders were 
beginning to question the advisability of continuing the 
Swedish-American Mission Society. At the Rockford meet- 
ing in 1895 it was decided to dissolve the society and to 
transfer the money remaining in the treasury to the general 
work of the “Free Mission.” 


A new stage in the development of a Free Church organ- 
ization began with the conference in the Oak Street Hall in 
the fall of 1896, when the Swedish-American Mission was 
formally dissolved and a new organization formed with the 
name The Swedish Evangelical Free Mission. A simple con- 
stitution was adopted, giving the name, the purpose of the 
organization, representation, officers, duties of mission sup- 
erintendent, committees, election of officers, annual meeting, 
and amendments. Annual meetings, according to the con- 
stitution, were to be held in June of each year. 
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, Annual meetings from this time on began to resemble 
those of later years. There were duly elected delegates 
from churches and from District societies, in addition to the 
ministers, who in 1893 and 1894 had effected the organiza- 
tion of a Ministerial Association with thirty-seven members. 


The incorporation of the Free Church organization had 
to wait still longer. A committee was appointed at the 1899 
conference to prepare a resolution for incorporation. In- 
stead of incorporating a church organization, however, a 
committee was proposed which should be incorporated in 
the name of “The Scandinavian Evangelical Free Mission 
Committee for Home and Foreign Missions.” This proposal, 
however, was voted down at the following annual conference, 
and another committee appointed to seek a more practical 
solution to the matter of incorporation. For some years the 
idea of incorporating seems to have been forgotten, until 
1904 when another committee was selected to bring in a 
report to the following conference. The committee had noth- 
ing to report in 1905 and was re-elected to continue its work. 
The committee brought in its report in 1906, which was 
adopted by the conference and the question referred to 
the local churches for their action. Actual incorporation of 
the work did not take place until 1908, when the name was 
changed to The Swedish Evangelical Free Church of the 
United States of America. The stated purpose of the incor- 
poration was ‘to provide an alliance and a co-operation of 
independent Swedish congregations for the advancement 
of Christian faith and life in conformity with the teachings 
of the Holy Bible, through pursuance of Christian education 
and Christian missions at home and abroad; that is, in this 
and: in foreign countries.” 

Thus ended the long struggle to secure official status 
for the ‘“‘free mission” work in the eyes of the government. 
Incorporation was made under the laws of Minnesota. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A BIBLE INSTITUTE 


A still greater struggle was necessary to bring into be- 
ing a school for the education and training of candidates for 
the ministry and the mission field. Special training for the 
ministry, of course, was not deemed necessary during the 
first dozen years or so of our Free Church movement. Very 
few of the churches had resident pastors. The ministers 
were almost exclusively evangelists who went from church 
to church and conducted revival meetings for the Swedish 
immigrants. Many of these ministers were without formal 
theological training themselves, and the people to whom 
they ministered had had little opportunity to secure more 
than the beginnings of a formal education. The one concern 
of both the preachers and the young Swedish converts was 
to reach as many people as possible with the Gospel in both 
the home and foreign field before Christ came to receive His 
own unto Himself. To do that, they reasoned, did not re- 
quire any formal theological education. 


Hence those men in our Free Church who came into 
the movement with a background of both secular and theo- 
logical training—such as P. J. Elmquist, John G. Princell, 
A. L. Anderson, and Axel Nordin—found it uphill work, to 
say the least, to convince our people of the need of a Bible 
Institute or Seminary. 


Short Bible courses of two to three weeks’ duration were 
held as early as 1891 by Franson, Princell, Davis, Elmquist 
and others. It wasn’t until 1897, however, that a more posi- 
tive effort was made to provide at least a small measure of 
systematic training for prospective ministers and mission- 
aries. At the 1897 conference, the Rev. P. J. Elmquist, who 
was superintendent of missions that year, made an eloquent 
appeal for the establishment of at least a ten or twelve week 
Bible course for the training of workers. He had received 
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‘many appeals from the churches to recommend some min- 
isters to come and help with the work, and he was greatly 
burdened because there was no one available to send in re- 
sponse to the appeals. 

The conference approved of the school project and the 
first such Bible course was conducted in the fall of 1897, for 
a ten-week period, with the Rev. P. J. Elmquist, Prof. John G. 
Princell, and the Rev. Axel Nordin giving instruction to the 
22 young men and women who enrolled. Classes were held 
in the Oak Street Hall, which was made available without 
cost. 

A second such Bible course was held the following year, 
which attracted 27 students, five of whom had also been in 
the class the preceding year. 

Thereafter the work of training young people for the 
Lord’s work had to be abandoned for a period. No such 
course was announced or conducted in 1899 or 1900. The 
conference had other obligations which it considered more 
important and hence did not approve the continuation of 
the Bible courses. However, the conference in 1900 did give 
permission to Elmquist and Nordin to conduct a course dur- 
ing the coming winter if they found it possible to do so. The 
third and last of the short Bible courses, accordingly, was 
held from January 4 to March 20 of 1901. Only five students 
took advantage of this course. 


By this time the burden for the establishment of a real 
Bible Institute lay so heavily upon the heart of the Rev. P. 
J. Elmquist, Superintendent of Missions for the Free Church, 
that something just had to be done about it. He set out to 
raise a fund of $10,000 for the purpose, and, after consider- 
able prayer, met with such outstanding success that he was 
convinced God was leading him in this direction. He re- 
turned to Chicago after visits in Iowa and Nebraska and pre- 
sented his plan to interested Free Church men. The result 
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was the formation of a board of nine men and the legal in- 
corporation of The Swedish Bible Institute of Chicago, in 
1901. Purpose was the training of Christian workers with 
“practical and unsectarian instruction in the Bible and in 
other ways to prepare them as missionaries, evangelists, min- 
isters, pastors, and Sunday school teachers.” The organiza- 
tion as such was composed of individuals who contributed to 
the support of the school, and was officially independent of 
The Swedish Evangelical Free Church of America, though 
its support came almost entirely from that source. A decision 
was made to present a report each year to the Free Church 
annual meeting and lay the needs of the school before the 
conference, but the minutes of annual meetings between 
1902 and 1908 say nothing concerning the Bible Institute. 
The school had its own organization and board and had to 
struggle pretty much on its own to keep its doors open. 

After the incorporation of the denomination, in 1908, 
the way was open for the Bible Institute to become an integral 
part of the united work, and in 1910 the Bible Institute cor- 
poration was dissolved and became a part of The Swedish 
Evangelical Free Church of the United States of America. 

By this time there was considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to where the Bible Institute should be located. A de- 
cision was made to move the school to Omaha, Nebraska—a 
decision, however, that was never carried out. As the school 
board weighed the advantages and disadvantages of various 
locations, an invitation came from the Twelfth Ave. Church 
in Minneapolis to use its facilities for the Bible Institute. 
Here the school opened its fall session in 1910 with three 
students in the third year class, three second year students, 
and eleven new students. Professor Princell was the prin- 
cipal teacher and president of the school, and was assisted 
by Professor K. Newquist and the Rev. E. A. Halleen, pastor of 
the Twelfth Ave. Church, and by Professor A. L. Wedell, an 
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_ instructor at Minnehaha Academy. Mrs. Princell also as- 
sisted, throughout the years, with one or more courses of 
study, as the need arose for additional teaching help. 

The school year ending in May of 1914 was Professor 
Princell’s last because of failing health. This was the twelfth 
year of the fully developed Bible Institute’s existence, the 
eleventh year which he had served the school, and the fourth 
year of its location in Minneapolis. The following year Prof. 
Princell finished his course and was laid to rest close to the 
entrance of Rose Hill cemetery in Chicago, where a granite 
stone marks the resting place of both the distinguished pro- 
fessor and his gifted wife and helpmate. 


The school committee in 1915 had to report that it had 
been necessary to suspend operation of the school during 
the 1914-15 school year. A plan was proposed whereby our 
Swedish Bible Institute would affiliate with the Moody Bible 
Institute—functioning as a Swedish department of the In- 
stitute—which plan was adopted. This brought to an end 
one era of our school work and introduced an entirely new 
phase of the educational ministry of the Free Church, which 
will be discussed in another chapter. 


HOME MISSIONS 


The Evangelical Free Church people have always been 
a missionary-minded group. They may not always have 
used sound judgment in the promotion of their home and 
foreign missionary projects. “The regions beyond’ have 
usually had a stronger appeal than the home fields, so much 
so that united home missions projects have often lagged far 
behind foreign projects. The greater distance to a foreign 
mission field somehow seems to give it a challenge that the 
nearby field does not possess. 

Even the home mission field had to have some unusual 
features in order to capture the imagination of our people, 
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like the mission work among the Mormons in Utah, which 
was the one big united home mission project that our people 
supported during this first period of The Swedish Evan- 
gelical Free Church. 

The Utah Mission taken over by the Free Church was 
the result of Fredrik Franson’s visit to Utah in 1879 and 
1880. He had intended to sail for Sweden in the fall of 1879, 
but he heard that there were 30,000 Scandinavians in Utah 
and not a single missionary to give them the pure Gospel of 
Christ. They were being ensnared by the false doctrines of 
the “Latter Day Saints,’ who were practicing their religion 
of polygamy without restraint in those days. Franson, in com- 
pany with F. J. Frederickson, spent some six months working 
among the Scandinavians in Utah, and his vivid description 
of the conditions he found there, published in Chicago-Bladet, 
stirred the readers to pray for and support this needy mis- 
sion. 

It was to be expected, accordingly, that as soon as the 
Swedish Free congregations assembled in their conferences, 
they would seek to sponsor a home mission project that had 
such a strong appeal. The first missionary to Utah who re- 
ceived support from the united treasury was Miss Ellen 
Modin, who spent seven years of pioneer work there, begin- 
ning in the winter of 1885. The same year the mission com- 
mittee sent Pastor Edward Thorell to the field, who labored 
there about a year. Two women joined Miss Modin on the 
field in 1888. The labors of the three women missionaries, 
especially among the Swedish Mormon women, were not 
without fruit, though the need for men missionaries became 
more and more urgent. 


In 1890 the annual meeting called the Rev. and Mrs. 
G. A. Young to assume the work in Utah. The work pros- 
pered under Young’s strong and aggressive leadership. A 
church was organized in Salt Lake City. Others were sent 
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to assist in the mission following the brief term of Mr. and 
Mrs. Young. Support for the workers was altogether too 
meager. Income for home missions shrank from $1,100 in 
1890-91 to $127.00 in 1896. Support was promised to the 
workers “as the treasury permitted.” 

With the coming of the Rev. A. A. Anderson to the field, 
in 1903, the mission in Utah took on a more settled and per- 
manent aspect. He remained nearly four years, reporting at 
each annual conference the progress of the work, such as 
the organization of churches, Sunday schools and young 
people’s societies. Meetings were held in at least half a dozen 
other communities besides Salt Lake City. There was much 
opposition and persecution, as well as privation and sacri- 
fice for the Anderson family, but each year this faithful 
pioneer reported that the Lord had provided for the needs 
of his family. 

By 1908 the congregation in Salt Lake City had its own 
church and parsonage. The work was still further expanded, 
under the leadership of the Rev. Oscar Carlson, who reported 
on the efforts at Garfield, Ophir, Mercur, Park City, Eureka, 
Mammoth, Silver City, Murray, Ogden, and Bingham, be- 
sides that of Salt Lake City. 

The 1912 conference, in Denver, reported that the work 
in Utah was being continued, with spiritual results, and that 
with God’s help it would continue until Jesus came to take 
His workers unto Himself. 

Except for the special Utah mission, the work of home 
missions was carried on by the nine District Societies that 
were formed during this first thirty-year period of The Evan- 
gelical Free Church. 

‘The oldest of these was the Swedish Evangelical Free 
Mission in Colorado, organized on May 2, 1891, comprising 
the five organized churches in the state: Eaton, Greeley, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, besides individual 
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members from sixteen communities. 

The Illinois Free Mission Society was organized on No- 
vember 5, 1899. Though composed of some of the strongest 
churches, the society did not accomplish very much during 
those early years, according to the records. Income varied 
from $100 to $600 a year as the churches concentrated their 
interest in and giving to “‘the regions beyond” and apparently 
neglected the opportunities near at hand. 

The Scandinavian Christian Free Mission Society of Wis- 
consin was formed on June 13, 1903, composed of individuals 
in the state who made contributions of one dollar or more for 
the work. The society contributed to the support of several 
itinerant evangelists and reported an income in 1908 of 
$1,378.52. 

The Free Church District Society of Minnesota was not 
founded until January 19, 1907 because of another ‘Mission 
Society” working in the state that worked independently of 
The Evangelical Free Church workers. Some twenty-five 
ministers were active in the work. The District society spon- 
sored tent meetings and established new work where oppor- 
tunity and means were afforded. 

The Scandinavian Free Mission Society of Nebraska was 
organized, on the initiative of Fredrik Franson, on October 
2, 1896 in the name of The Association of Free Churches’ 
Ministers, Elders and Evangelists in Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. The society became one of the most aggressive home 
mission agencies in the early Free Church. It eventually had 
its own publication, ‘The Little Herald,” edited by the Rev. 
J. C. Olson. 

The Swedish Evangelical Free District Society of Iowa 
was formed in 1908 in Boone, Iowa. The society supported 
an evangelist on the field. In the beginning the society con- 
sisted of individuals who contributed toward the work. Later 
its meetings were composed of delegates from the cooper- 
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ating churches of the state. 

The Texas Scandinavian Free Mission Society was organ- 
ized on July 1, 1905 in Manor, Texas. The society sponsored 
itinerant evangelists, conducted tent meetings, and helped 
in the support of churches that were not self-supporting. No 
phenomenal progress was reported at the end of its first ten 
years of existence, but a slow and steady growth was indi- 
cated. 

The Swedish Evangelical Free Church District Society of 
California was organized in Turlock on April 11, 1908. From 
the beginning, the society, composed of individuals in the 
churches, functioned with enthusiasm, under excellent lead- 
ership, helping to establish a number of new congregations 
and assisting those which needed help. 


The Scandinavian Free Mission Society of South Dakota 
was formed on July 6, 1906. This society, too, consisted of 
individual donors to the work, and sponsored evangelistic 
services, tent meetings, mission meetings, support of itinerant 
evangelists, etc. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Though they were themselves ‘foreigners’ promoting 
a Gospel work in a foreign country among other “foreigners,”’ 
the missionary-minded people of the Evangelical Free Church 
established a work on the other side of the world almost be- 
fore they had established themselves as an organized group 
of Christians in America. Only one such foreign mission field 
was entered during the first thirty-year period of the Swed- 
ish Evangelical Free Church, but it was promoted with tre- 
mendous energy and enthusiasm from the time the first 
missionary was sent to the field in 1887. 

This first missionary was a young Danish student at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Hans J. von Qualen, who had 
come to America at the age of twenty, in 1874. A burden 
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for the salvation of the Chinese was laid upon his heart as 
he supported himself at school working in a Chinese laundry 
in Chicago, together with a Swedish young man. Teaching 
a class of Chinese men in one of the Congregational churches 
of Chicago, he met and led to Christ Mr. Eugene Sieux, who 
later brought Mr. John Lee into the class. These three formed 
a close Christian friendship and began to pray about the 
time when all three of them might preach the Gospel in South 
China, the homeland of Mr. Lee and Mr. Sieux. 

Von Qualen attended the annual meeting of the Free 
Church in Minneapolis in October 1887 and told of his con- 
version and call to China. With the promise of spiritual and 
financial backing but without any stated salary, the young 
missionary candidate—whose transportation to the field was 
quickly raised through voluntary contributions—started out 
for the field after an impressive commissioning service at the 
Oak Street Hall on November 13, 1887, at which time prc- 
fessors from Chicago Theological Seminary took part as 
well as Professor Princell and Pastor J. W. Stromberg repre- 
senting the Free Church constituency. At this service von 
Qualen sang a song which he had himself composed that 
stirred the audience to tears. Entitled ““A Missionary’s Fare- 
well,” the first stanza and chorus were as follows: 


Bortom hav, fran fjarran strand, 
Ifran Kinas hedendom, 

Hors ett rop fran nodens land: 
“Kom med evangelium.” 


Lat mig ga, O hindra ej, 
Medan Mastarn bjuder mig. 
Lat mig ga, sag icke nej! 
Vankrets kar, farval med dig.! 
Arriving in Canton, just after Christmas, he was over- 


1. Freely translated: Across the ocean, from foreign shores, from 
China’s heathendom, a cry is heard from a land of need, “Come with 
the Gospel!” Let me go, hinder me not. Let me go, don’t say No! 
Dear friends, goodbye to you. 
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whelmed by the sight of so many heathen in a city of a mil- 
— lion and a half inhabitants where not more than a few hun- 
dred knew the Lord. ‘“‘O God, my God, help me!” he prayed. 

After a few months on the field, this enterprising young 
man persuaded the mission committee of the Free Church to 
assure him of at least $1,000 a year so that he might be able 
to rent a mission hall, a place to live, and to engage four 
native co-laborers. Working with von Qualen were the two 
young Chinese friends who arrived from Chicago, John Lee 
and Eugene Sieux. The work prospered. The first meeting 
place soon became too small and a new chapel was opened 
on June 24, 1889. They asked God for twelve native workers 
by the end of the year. 

By 1891 the mission had a boys’ school with thirty-two 
enrolled, two rented chapels, four rented residences for 
missionary workers, and still another school. 

In 1893 a chapel was erected on Honam island with ac- 
commodations for 300 persons at a cost of $1,180 H.K.. Work 
out in the country districts, twenty miles from Canton, was 
started the following year. 


The Rev. Alfred Alf, a classmate of von Qualen’s at sem- 
inary, was called by the mission committee to the China field, 
arriving on April 29, 1892. He assumed the leadership when 
von Qualen, after seven years of arduous work on the field, 
returned for his first furlough in 1894. In the homeland he 
imparted the vision of reaching the boat people of South 
China by means of a Gospel boat which he desired to build. 
“The Morning Star,” costing $2,320.78, was launched on No- 
vember 21, 1897, which enabled the missionaries to multiply 
their influence in the spreading of the Gospel, though there 
was no opportunity for follow-up among the boat people 
through the establishment of churches. The boat ministry 
was eventually turned over to the South China Boat Mission, 
which worked exclusively among the boat people. 
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The Free Church conference in Rockford in October 
1895 took steps to organize its foreign missionary work by 
adopting a constitution and set of rules and regulations for 
governing the work of the Canton Mission, with provision 
for a mission board, an executive committee and officers, and 
rules for sending out missionaries. 

When von Qualen returned to the field in November 
1896, he was accompanied by the Rev. H. O. T. Burkwall and 
Miss Anna W. Ericson. Mr. Burkwall was married to Miss 
Flora Adelle Fuson in Canton on December 6, 1899, these 
young people becoming the first married couple in our Can- 
ton Mission. They did not remain as full-time workers in the 
Mission, however, but affiliated with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society as their representatives in Canton. Their inter- 
est and participation in the Free Church mission in South 
China continued, notwithstanding their Bible Society respon- 
sibilites. 

Hardship and difficulty were the lot of the missionaries 
in South China at the turn of the century. When the Boxer 
uprising took place in 1900, instructions were sent by the 
government in Peking to kill all foreigners. Some 135 Pro- 
testant missionaries and 51 children were murdered during 
the uprising, including 41 Swedish missionaries and 15 chil- 
dren. Our missionaries in Canton were spared, but they did 
not know from day to day when their turn might come to give 
their lives as martyrs. 


When von Qualen returned to the field after his second 
furlough (in 1901), the uprising had spent itself and the 
doors were again wide open for the preaching of the Gospel. 

New workers arrived, including Miss Anna E. Nelson, 
who remained but a short time. She sailed for England in- 
tending to be married to an English missionary, but passed 
to her reward there shortly after her arrival in England. Miss 
Frida Victoria Larson from New Haven, Conn. was there for 
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a few years (1903 to 1909), when failing health necessitated 
her return. The Rev. Carl W. Nelson also spent a brief term 
there but returned for health reasons. Miss Hanna Hedstrom 
(now Mrs. N. P. Alfors of Rockford, Ill.) and Miss Ingeborg 
Wendell returned with Miss Ericson to the field in December 
1905. With these new workers, the corps now consisted of 
five foreign missionaries and sixteen native helpers. 

The resignation of von Qualen was presented to the 
Annual Conference in 1908, following twenty years of faith- 
ful and fruitful and sacrificial service in the Canton Mission. 
The mission committee and conference urged him to with- 
draw his resignation but without success. He desired to 
work independently of the Mission. When he passed away 
in October 1918, at the age of 67, however, he left the sum 
of $3,500 in cash to the Chinese church which he had founded, 
to assist in the purchase of a suitable location where a large 
church was afterwards built. The church, still standing on 
the site purchased at the time, is a monument to this faithful 
laborer and to the congregation he established. 

A splendid missionary family which had worked under 
the China Inland Mission—the A. E. Thors—was called to 
our Canton mission and accepted the challenge. Arriving in 
May 1909, they quickly endeared themselves to both the 
workers and the natives and made a big contribution to the 
work until 1914, when Mr. Thor, for health reasons, resigned 
to accept a position at the Children’s Home in Phelps Center, 
Nebraska. 


Our missionaries in China during this period lived 
through another crisis when the revolution broke out in Oc- 
tober 1911. Led by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, son of one of China’s 
leading Christian statesmen, the revolution resulted in the 
establishment of the Republic of China, in November 1911. 
Much blood was shed during the revolution, especially in 
North China, but the Free Church work in Canton and vicin- 
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ity did not suffer to any great extent. Elected president of 
the Republic on February 12, 1912 was Yuan Shi Kai. The 
hopes of the missionaries were high as the new regime came 
into power. It was expected that the doors for missionary 
work would be opened wider and that the future would be 
bright for the Gospel in China. 


THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Motivated by a strong desire to build an adequate resi- 
dence for our missionaries in Canton, China, members of the 
Women’s Society of the First Evangelical Free Church of 
Chicago (Oak Street congregation) invited other women’s 
groups in the city to a joint meeting at Oak Street Hall to 
discuss ways and means of realizing their desires. At the 
meeting on March 19, 1908, Mrs. Josephine Princell was 
asked to serve as temporary chairman and Mrs. Ida C. Young 
as secretary. A decision was made at this meeting to form 
a Women’s Society for the specific purpose of promoting 
foreign missions through the gathering of funds for build- 
ing a mission home in Canton, China, and thereafter, as much 
as possible, to contribute to other branches of the work. A 
continuation of this meeting was held the following month, 
when Mrs. Josephine Princell was elected president, Mrs. R. 
Hagelberg vice president, Mrs. Ida C. Young secretary, and 
Mrs. Gustaf Hammar treasurer. 


At the annual Free Church conference in Rockford in 
1909, the new Women’s Missionary Society asked for and re- 
ceived status as an official organization of The Evangelical 
Free Church of America. At the conference in 1910 it was 
reported that the women had gathered $1,841.85 toward 
their project, and that $1,000 already had been sent to China 
as a first payment on the Canton Mission Home. 

In the spring of 1913 the splendid missionary home in 
Canton was ready for occupancy. There was great rejoicing 
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and thanksgiving to God as the missionaries took possession 
_ of the comfortable and modern living quarters that had been 
provided for them. The missionary-minded women were 
just as happy to have completed this their first project, only 
five years after the formation of their society. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 


The Swedish immigrants who comprised the constituency 
of the Swedish Evangelical Free Church during the first 
years of its existence were young people. It is easy to forget 
that when one looks at the pictures of the young preachers 
of those days—with their beards and mustaches. Member- 
ship in our churches consisted of young married couples, 
for the most part. This meant that the Free Church homes 
had their share of little children. Having received sound 
Bible instruction in their childhood in the old country, these 
young parents were determined to provide good Bible in- 
struction for their children. 

Hence their interest in the Sunday school might be 
taken for granted. 

Sunday schools were established simultaneously with the 
formation of the Evangelical Free churches. In many cases 
these Sunday schools were better organized than the congre- 
gations that sponsored them, and were larger in member- 
ship. The emphasis given to the Sunday school may be seen 
from figures available in Minneskrift, a historical volume 
published in commemoration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
The Swedish Evangelical Free Church, in 1914. 


In that year, the Free Church in Boone, Iowa, with a 
church membership of 175, had a Sunday school of 280 mem- 
bers. The Free Church in Denver, with a membership of 
200, had a Sunday school of 300 children. The Free Church in 
St. Paul, with 90 members, had a Sunday school of 130, while 
the Elim church of Chicago had about 100 members, with 
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150 in the Sunday school. The Free church in Rockford, with 
750 members, had a flourishing Sunday school of 817 mem- 
bers, with 38 classes and 41 teachers. 

In the city churches, especially, the Sunday school mem- 
bership usually exceeded the church membership. 

There was no national Sunday school department at 
this time, but the Sunday schools in the various districts 
were beginning to form their state Sunday school associa- 
tions. 

Illinois had a state Sunday school association as early 
as 1910, after which state Sunday school conferences were 
held annually. Minnesota had an active state young people’s 
and Sunday school association as early as 1914. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S ORGANIZATIONS 


As indicated above, the first members of our Evangelical 
Free churches were for the most part young people. Hence 
there was not the same need for organized young people’s 
societies as such. As soon as the need became apparent, how- 
ever, most of the congregations organized young people’s 
societies. A common procedure in those early days was to 
have late Sunday afternoon young people’s meetings, with 
prayer and testimonies, discussion of timely topics with the 
young people leading and taking part, followed by refresh- 
ments so that the young people might be present for the eve- 
ning evangelistic service in the church. 

The Illinois Free Church youth organized a state young 
people’s conference in 1908. Among the Iowa churches 
there were state young people’s conferences as early as 1902. 
The Minnesota young people’s conferences began in 1914, 
the conferences on the Pacific Northwest in 1915. The young 
people in Nebraska organized their state young people’s con- 
ference in 1904. 

A national fellowship of young people’s societies was 
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not organized until 1941. 


BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS 


The Christian Orphans’ Home of Holdrege, Nebraska 
was the Free Church children’s home long before the prop- 
erty was turned over to the Swedish Evangelical Free Church 
of America in 1924. 

The beginning of this work goes back to the year 1888 
when the bachelor pastor of the Swedish Free Mission Church 
at Phelps Center, Nebraska, took into his large home three 
little motherless children and entrusted them to the care of 
his mother, Mrs. Lars Nordin, who kept house for him. It 
did not take long for others to hear of this kind deed, and 
within a short time the private home of the pastor was tak- 
ing care of twenty children from homes where death had 
taken the father or mother, or both. 

The Home was incorporated on March 1, 1889, with Pas- 
tor Nordin as both superintendent and chairman of the newly 
created Board of Directors. When Mr. Nordin moved to Chi- 
cago the following year, he sold the home to the association 
for $900, after which a like sum was spent for enlarging and 
remodeling the building. 

During the first fifteen years, or until 1904, many of the 
executive duties and responsibilities of the Home were di- 
vided among the members of the board while the superin- 
tendent managed the 240-acre farm that was purchased in 
1891. 


Men who served as superintendent of the Home in this 
first period were Mr. Gust Dahlstedt, the Rev. Edward 
Thorell, Mr. E. E. Dahlstrom, the Rev. August H. Modig, the 
Rev. A. E. Thor, and the Rev. H. A. Gustin, the latter serving 
from 1916 to 1945 and having the joy of seeing the property 
turned over to The Swedish Evangelical Free Church of 
America, and seeing a spacious fireproof building, at Hold- 
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rege, Nebraska, completed and dedicated in 1926. 

The Swedish Old People’s Home at Boone, Iowa was 
erected in response to an eloquent presentation of the need 
of such an institution—especially for old and retired Free 
Church ministers—by the Rev. Edward Thorell, who on his 
way to the Boone conference in 1910 had visited one of the 
old preachers who needed just that kind of home. Action 
was taken at the Boone conference, a comfortable two-story 
building being erected which was dedicated in June of 1913. 
Some years later a third story was added that increased its 
capacity by more than one third. The property has been 
owned by the denomination from the very beginning, and 
the work has been a blessing to hundreds of older friends— 
both ministers and other men and women—through the 
years. 


AN OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


The influence of Chicago-Bladet at the beginning and in 
the early days of the Evangelical Free Church has already 
been discussed. Without that publication it is a question 
whether there would have been any Swedish Evangelical 
Free Church of America. 

However, Chicago-Bladet was an independent news- 
paper, owned and published by a corporation controlled al- 
most entirely by one individual. The publisher printed as 
much Free Church news as he wanted to print—as much as 
he thought was good for the newspaper—and that was all. 
As the work of the Swedish Free Church grew, it became in- 
creasingly important to have an official publication that would 
serve the church by adequate promotion of all branches and 
phases of that work. 

Beginning in 1909, Missionstidningen (The Mission Jour- 
nal), sponsored by the Free Church District societies of Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Nebraska, came closer to being an official 
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organ. This bi-weekly paper was the product of a merger of 
several other papers, including Missionsposten (The Mission 
Post), which was given out by Mr. P. Benson of Minneapolis 
from 1901 to 1905 as an independent publication represent- 
ing the Free Church work as a whole and later taken over 
by the First Evangelical Free Church (12th Ave.) of Minne- 
apolis and edited by the Rev. E. A. Halleen, pastor of the 
church; Lille Hdrolden (The Little Herald), representing the 
Nebraska field, edited by the Rev. J. C. Olson, at that time 
pastor of the Holdrege church; and Helighetens Vdg (The 
Way of Holiness), an independent paper edited by Mr. Gustaf 
Tornquist, also called for a brief period Missiondren (The 
Missionary). 


At the annual meeting in 1912 the conference expressed 
its appreciation to the publisher and editor of Missionstid- 
ningen, as well as to Chicago-Bladet, for the space they had 
devoted to Free Church news and articles. In addition to 
that, however, the conference selected a Publication Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Rev. Victor Swift, Prof. A. L. Wedell, 
and Prof. K. Newquist, to look into the possibility of pub- 
lishing a paper that would become the official organ of the 
denomination. 


The following year, 1913, Missionstidningen became the 
official organ of the Swedish Evangelical Free Church of 
America. At the 1914 conference, held in Rockford, the 
editor, the Rev. J. C. Olson, who was pastor of the First Evan- 
gelical Free Church of St. Paul, Minn., gave his first report 
and was re-elected as editor for the coming year. The mem- 
bers of the executive board of the Evangelical Free Church 
of America were asked to serve as a publications committee. 
Circulation of the paper in 1914 was a little less than 2,500 
copies. Total income from June 16, 1913, when the Free 
Church took over the paper, to May 31, 1914 was $1,316.12. 
Expenses were $1,589.32, leaving a deficit of $273.20. 
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SUMMARY 


At the end of this first thirty-year period of The Swedish 
Evangelical Free Church, there were 137 churches that 
cooperated, to a greater or lesser degree, in the united Free 
Church work. There were 113 names on the membership list 
of the Ministerial Association. A national Women’s Mission- 
ary Society was in existence. We had our own Bible Insti- 
tute, our own official publication, one foreign mission field, 
one home mission field (Utah) besides nine District organiza- 
tions working in the home field, and two benevolent in- 
stitutions, the Children’s Home in Nebraska and the Old 
People’s Home in Boone, Iowa. We had state young people’s 
and Sunday school conferences and a Sunday School Com- 
mittee of the national conference that was concerned about 
improvements in Sunday school work. 

In addition we had a strong faith in God and the as- 
surance that the future was “as bright as the promises of 
God.” 


ATTAINING MATURITY 
(1914 - 1934) 


G ROWING UP is not an easy process. Growing pains can 
be expected to a greater or lesser degree by organizations as 
well as by individuals. Nor does growth always proceed at an 
even pace. Even growing organisms experience times when 
growth is not visible at all. In other words, plateaus of growth 
are attained by steps of uneven measure. 

Growth is often dependent on environment to a great 
extent. Not only individuals but churches and church or- 
ganizations are affected by their environment more than 
many like to believe. 

The twenty-year period from 1914 to 1934 did not pro- 
vide the kind of environment that was conducive to growth 
of a fellowship like that of The Swedish Evangelical Free 
Church of America. Our work was in a period of transition 
from that of a foreign-language group to that of an English- 
speaking group. Swedish was used almost exclusively up to 
the time of World War I, and English was almost the exclu- 
sive language of the churches by the time the delegates 
gathered for the 50th anniversary conference in Boone, Iowa 
in 1934. World War I, of course, hastened the process of 
change and in other ways contributed to the retardation of 
growth during this period. 

The end of this period was in the middle of the world- 
wide depression, which also had its effect on the spirit and 
activity of churches and denominations. 
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The annual conferences of the Free Church increased 
in size considerably during this period, which indicated, if 
nothing more, that the churches felt their need of each 
other more than ever. Though there were not many new 
churches added to the fellowship, the churches that cooper- 
ated in the work were more ready to send delegates and 
participate in the affairs of the united work. The 1914 con- 
ference had 84 members qualified to vote. Ten years later 
the 40th anniversary conference at Boone, Iowa had 87 
delegates from the churches. The 50th anniversary confer- 
ence reached an all-time high (up to that time) with 227 
delegates and ministers present. A yearbook of 62 pages 
‘was adequate to report the business of the 1914 conference. 
The 1924 yearbook has 161 pages, the 1934 report 170 pages. 


A most interesting and illuminating compilation of sta- 
tistics was reported by Dr. E. A. Halleen at the 1918 confer- 
ence. He had sent questionnaires to all the churches and 
ministers in the Free Church asking for membership figures 
and other information. He received a response from 95 of the 
149 churches from which the figures were requested. “It 
would have been profitable,’ he said, ‘‘and interesting if 
we could have had a complete report, but that is evidently 
an impossibility among us.” 

Among the 95 ministers who responded, eight were 
itinerant evangelists, twelve were retired, one was superin- 
tendent of the Children’s Home, and 74 were pastors of 
churches. Salaries of the ministers ranged from $245 to 
$1800 a year. Thirteen of the city pastors had salaries of 
$1000 or more. ‘The city pastors,’ Dr. Halleen reported, 
“had higher salaries but found it harder to make ends meet 
financially than the rural pastors, whose expenses were so 
much less.” 

Total membership in the 95 churches aggregated 6,000, . 
according to Dr. Halleen’s figures—2,677 men and 3,323 
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women. Property value of the churches and parsonages was 
estimated at $436,565, on which there was an indebtedness of 
$55,960. Total income and expenses of the churches aggre- 
gated approximately $140,000. 

Sunday school enrollment in the churches that reported 
was 8,719, with 850 teachers and officers. 

At the end of this period, when the Golden Jubilee Book 
of The Swedish Evangelical Free Church was published, 107 
churches, out of 124 listed in the directory of churches, re- 
sponded to the request of the Jubilee Book committee for in- 
formation and figures. Many of the churches with small 
membership lists and larger Sunday school enrollments re- 
ported on the Sunday school enrollment and withheld the 
figures on their actual church membership. Hence, in the 
case of a number of the smaller churches, it is necessary to 
do some guessing in order to arrive at any figures. The 
figures available add up to 8,139 members in the 107 churches 
whose historical sketches are included in the Golden Jubilee 
Book. 

It would seem, according to these figures, that the num- 
ber of churches in the Free Church fellowship actually de- 
creased during this twenty-year period, but that the congre- 
gations(| increased considerably in both membership and 
strength and in their participation in the united work of the 
Evangelical Free Church. 


Progress during this period is evident in the expansion 
of the foreign mission work from one field to four; in the 
re-establishment of a Bible Institute, with a high school de- 
partment, operating in its own building; in the acquisition 
of Chicago-Bladet and the launching of an all-English period- 
ical; The Evangelical Beacon; in the establishment of a head- 
quarters office with a full-time president and staff, and in 
the realization that. the fellowship was no longer a foreign- 
language group serving a limited constituency but one of the 
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means God wanted to use to make a spiritual impact upon 
people of all backgrounds and nationalities. 

Not least among the reasons for the strengthening of the 
united work during this period was the leadership given by 
Dr. E. A. Halleen, who, while still serving as pastor of the 
largest Free Church, in Rockford, Illinois, became Superin- 
tendent of Missions, later called ‘‘president’”’ and agreed to 
devote half of his time to denominational work. That was in 
1922. This arrangement continued until 1928, at which time 
he devoted his full time as president of the Swedish Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America, not only throughout the re- 
mainder of this period (1914-34) but throughout the fifteen- 
year period that followed, right up to the time of the merger 
of the two Evangelical Free Church bodies in 1950. 


FOREIGN MISSION EXPANSION 


The work in China was augmented by the taking over 
of a mission field in North China from the Scandinavian Alli- 
ance Mission, proposed at the 1914 conference and carried 
out before the 1915 conference. Gust and Edwin Palmberg 
and their families were in charge of this station and there 
was special need for the establishment of another station in 
the area. The Gust Palmbergs labored at Lichuan Hsien with 
considerable success until 1924 when Mr. Palmberg was 
called to his reward. His widow, with her two children, con- 
tinued the work until 1932 when illness in the family neces- 
sitated her return. 


The Gust Palmbergs labored at Pehtuwen from 1915 to 
1927, a new station being erected after the Free Church 
took over the work there. 

The Free Church sent Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Christensen 
to the North China field in 1921. In 1924 they opened a 
new field in Tsaosheng, in Kansu Province. The strain of 
the work, however, made it too difficult for them to remain 
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on the field and they returned in 1927. 

With the workers no longer on the field, a decision was 
made at the 1933 conference to turn the missionary work 
in North China back to the Scandinavian Alliance Mission. 


The work in Venezuela was given official Free Church 
status by the annual meeting in Denver in 1920, when the 
La Victoria Mission, an independent mission conducted by 
the Rev. and Mrs. David Finstrom since before the turn of 
the century, was turned over to the Free Church. At La 
Victoria there was a chapel, a school, and a large and com- 
fortable mission home. Large crowds gathered to hear the 
Word of God. A Gospel newspaper, El Faro Evangelico (The 
Evangelical Beacon) was published which wielded a great 
influence and made a powerful impact among the people. 
Laboring at the out-stations of Palo Negro was Miss Grace 
Folin, together with native workers. A chapel, with living 
quarters, was dedicated there in 1926. Miss Folin also con- 
ducted a school with some fifty children enrolled. Another 
post was at El Consejo, where Miss Lydia Jacobson labored 
for a number of years. Here, too, a chapel was acquired, in 
1926. 

Besides these workers, Miss Jessie Carlson and Miss 
Ruth Hagman, both of Minnesota, labored for a number of 
years in our La Victoria Mission. 


The work in Venezuela was greatly expanded with the 
establishment of the Venezuela Interior Mission in 1925. 
The great interior state of Guarico beckoned to the Arthur 
Petersons and Walfred Rodmans and Miss Lillian Carlson, 
who, with conference approval, responded to what they con- 
sidered a ‘‘Macedonian call’’ to penetrate the darkness of 
the interior with the light of the Gospel. 

To begin with, they met considerable opposition, even 
persecution, but the intrepid missionaries persisted and were 
successful in the establishment of five fruitful fields during 
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the first ten years of the interior work. 

The first of these was at Altagracia, where, after five 
years of arduous work, a chapel was dedicated in 1930. A 
Christian day school was commenced by Miss Esther Carl- 
son in 1929. Work was also carried on in country districts 
in the Altagracia vicinity. 

Zaraza was entered about the same time by Mr. and 
Mrs. Rodman and Miss Lillian Carlson. This was a difficult 
field where much religious fanaticism hindered the work, 
but the natives won to Christ carried on the work, with or 
without the help of the resident missionaries, who were not 
always available to direct the work. 


The work at La Pascua was commenced in 1926 follow- 
ing a tent campaign which the Lord blessed to the salvation 
of many souls. The work here flourished and many souls 
were won to Christ and baptized. A chapel was dedicated 
in 1930. Many outlying stations around La Pascua were also 
opened up for Gospel preaching through the work at La 
Pascua. A school work, with Miss Mabel Sundell in charge, 
was established in 1928, the largest evangelical school in the 
state, with an enrollment of about eighty pupils. 


A native Christian couple began the work at Tucupido, 
about 24 miles from La Pascua. The Arthur Petersons re- 
sponded to the call of these native Christians and moved to 
Tucupido in 1930, leaving Miss Esther Carlson in charge of 
the work at Altagracia. A chapel was built and dedicated 
in August 1930. Mr. Peterson also opened a Bible school 
here for the training of young men and women as native 
workers. 

The work at El Socorro was the fruit of a tent evangel- 
istic campaign conducted in 1931. Here, too, a native Chris- 
tian and his wife helped to carry on the work. A church 
was organized in February 1934. Meetings were held in 
homes until such time as a church could be erected. 
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, A new work in the heart of Africa. Most far-reaching 

and fruitful of all the Free Church foreign mission work 
is the mission in the Ubangi district of the Belgian Congo, 
entered by the Evangelical Free Church in 1922. 


We had no mission in Africa when Titus M. Johnson 
graduated from our Free Church Bible Institute (Swedish 
department of Moody) in 1919. Convinced that God had 
called him to labor in Africa, however, he offered himself 
as a candidate under the Africa Inland Mission, arriving on 
the field at the beginning of the year 1920. 


Following the death of his bride-to-be (Miss Bertha 
Peterson), this adventurous and fearless young missionary, 
in his early twenties, set out through the jungles to look 
for the neediest field for his future labor. He traveled 
several thousand miles throughout Central Africa in many 
areas where a white man had never before been and where 
cannibalism was still practiced. The district known as the 
Ubangi, in the northwest corner of Belgian Congo, was es- 
pecially appealing to him—an area of some 80,000 square 
miles, about the size of the states of Illinois and Indiana 
together—between the Congo and Ubangi rivers, where ap- 
proximately a million souls lived who had never heard the 
Gospel. 

Coming to Karawa, where the first mission station was 
later opened, he got two people to listen to his first mes- 
sage. On his first Sunday there the service broke up into 
a war between the inhabitants of two villages. He had to 
forget his preaching and try to bring peace to the warring 
groups, bandaging their wounds and sending them to their 
homes. 

Titus Johnson’s vivid accounts of his experiences in the 
Congo were published in Chicago-Bladet in 1920, 1921, and 
1922. These thrilling letters awakened an unusual interest in 
the work, so that when the young missionary offered to open 
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a mission for the Evangelical Free Church in this field, the 
offer was accepted by an enthusiastic and unanimous vote at 
the 1922 annual conference at the Elim Free Church of 
Chicago. 

Growth of the work was almost phenomenal. Recruits 
from the Free Church came in 1924 with the arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry O. Tweed, Miss Esther Lundin, and Miss 
Mollie Hansen. In November of 1925, six more workers came, 
namely Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Rosell, 
Miss Helen Forsberg, and Mr. Arthur Skoglund. Still later 
came Miss Naomi Olson (who became Mrs. Arthur Skoglund), 
Miss Martha R. Larson, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Wallin, and Mr. 
Reinhold Anderson. Mr. Anderson was united in marriage 
to Miss Helen Forsberg in 1930, but left both his family 
and his work “for higher ground” in September 1933. 


Within ten years from this beginning, the mission in 
Congo had three main stations—Karawa, Tandala, and Kala 
—750 baptized members in the churches and another 300 
preparing for membership, besides approximately 120 na- 
tive evangelists, 135 week-day schools, 27 other meeting 
places, 102 chapels, with an enrollment, including village 
school children, of 4,382 souls. More than 10,000 persons 
had received medical attention. There were substantial brick 
buildings on the stations, with fruit-bearing orchards and 
gardens. The entire work gave evidence of a unique bless- 
ing of the Lord, largely, no doubt, because of the earnest 
prayers that ascended to the Throne of Grace by the mis- 
sionary-minded Free Church people in the homeland, who 
read in the church papers what God was doing through 
our workers in the Congo. 

The South China Mission. Following the departure of 
the A. E. Thors from the field, our South China work reached 
an all-time low, with only two missionaries—Miss Anna Eric- 
son and Miss Ingeborg Wendell—one national pastor, five 
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_ evangelists, and four Bible women. 

In those days it was customary to ‘call’ our foreign 
missionaries just as churches. call their pastors. In 1916, our 
Board of Foreign Missions extended a call to the Rev. and 
Mrs. H. G. Rodine, then serving the Evangelical Free Church 
of Portland, Oregon, to go to our South China field. The 
following year, at the Free Church conference in Boone, 
Iowa, these friends were set apart for service in this field. 
In the fall of 1917 the Rodines departed for Canton. 

The following years witnessed a great strengthening of 
the work. In the early spring of 1919 the Honam church, 
which already had more than 300 members, was organized 
and became fully self-supporting and self-governing, calling 
and ordaining Mr. T. K. Ng as its pastor, which responsibil- 
ity he carried until his death in 1938. 


In February 1920 the entire mission was reorganized 
on a definitely indigenous basis, giving the national churches 
and their pastors full representation together with the mis- 
sionaries in carrying on the entire work of this newly-formed 
Evangelical Free Church of China, which was patterned after 
The Evangelical Free Church of America. Because of this 
type of organization, our Mission in South China has avoided 
many df the difficulties experienced by many other missions, 
particularly during periods of war and strong anti-foreign 
propaganda. 

Outposts were also established during this period. In 
January of 1920 a new church building was dedicated in the 
city of Shikiu, some forty miles from Canton. In May of the 
same year the new chapel was completed and dedicated at 
Iutau. Shortly afterwards a large school building was also 
erected at this place. New outposts were also opened in the 
populous centers of Santso and Chung Tsuen, as well as 
our effective Rickshaw mission in Canton. A little later a 
large and practical building was erected here, housing both 
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the church and a school. In the Tsang Sheng district new 
work was opened at Ilung, Laap Po and in Tsang Sheng City. 
A year or two later new chapels were established at Tong 
Tsuen and Cheung Po in this same area. 

The blessing of the Lord was upon these efforts so that 
by 1934 there were more than a thousand members in our 
South China Mission. 

In the winter of 1925 the Honam Church acquired a 
new site, largely through the generous bequest of its found- 
er, the Rev. H. J. von Qualen. The beautiful church build- 
ing, however, was not erected until 1933. This new church 
became a center not only for our Free Church work in South 
China but also for union evangelistic efforts, Bible confer- 
ences, and the spread of the Gospel in the great city of 
Canton. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Carl A. Johnson labored effectively 
in our South China Mission from 1920 to 1925, when it was 
necessary for them to return to the States due to the severe 
attacks of malaria which Mr. Johnson suffered during almost 
his entire term in China. 


When the Rodine family returned to the field for their 
second term, in the fall of 1923, they were accompanied 
by the Rev. Arthur G. Lindquist, Miss Annie Hall (who be- 
came Mrs. Lindquist), and Miss Lydia Klint. Miss Klint, for 
health reasons, was able to remain on the field only four 
years. 


Even before going to China Mr. Lindquist had felt a 
special call to give a large portion of his time to Bible In- 
stitute work. In the late 1920’s, therefore, an evening Bible 
School was commenced in the large Mission Home in Canton 
with classes twice a week. At times more than a hundred 
students were enrolled in these classes. In 1932 the Canton 
Bible Institute opened its doors for day classes, offering a 
well-organized three-year course of study. By this time three 
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Bible Institute buildings had been erected at a cost of ap- 
proximately $35,000 (Hong Kong currency), donated mainly 
by Chinese’ friends. 

The Lindquists worked untiringly, not only for the de- 
velopment of the Bible Institute, but also for the growth of 
our Evangelical Free Church work in South China as a whole. 


AN EXPANDING PUBLICATIONS MINISTRY 


The successful operation of Missionstidningen as an of- 
ficial organ of the Church prepared the way for further 
steps to be taken in publicizing the work of The Evangelical 
Free Church. Missionstidningen was the official voice of the 
denomination from 1913 until it was merged with Chicago- 
Bladet in 1926. The Rev. J. C. Olson served as editor from 
1911 (even before it became the official organ) until 1920, 
at which time Mrs. Josephine Princell assumed the editor- 
ship, serving about two years until 1922, when the Rev. A. 
A. Anderson was elected to the post, serving until the pur- 
chase of Chicago-Bladet in 1926, when that paper became the 
official organ, with the Rev. J. C. Olson as editor-in-chief. 


In the summer of 1921 a quarterly young people’s mag- 
azine came into existence, which was sponsored by the Min- 
nesota' Young People’s and Sunday School Conference but 
which represented the young people’s and Sunday school 
work of the Evangelical Free Church as a whole. This paper 
began, very modestly, as a quarterly publication but soon 
developed into a monthly and attained a considerable meas- 
ure of popularity among the young people throughout the 
country. It was continued until December 1926, edited by 
Roy A. Thompson. By that time a young people’s department, 
edited by Mr. Thompson, had been established in the denom- 
inationally owned Chicago-Bladet, and The Young People’s 
Messenger, as it was called, was considered to have fulfilled 
its mission as a separate young people’s paper. 
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After a five-year “experiment” with the bi-lingual ar- 
rangement, which sought to represent both the younger and 
the older generations, it was deemed advisable by the Free 
Church annual conference in Austin, Texas, in the summer 
of 1931, to make a drastic change in this branch of the work, 
the plan adopted being to cut the size of Chicago-Bladet 
in half, eliminating the English department, and to publish 
a separate paper in English, the same size, thus attempting 
to meet the needs of both the Swedish and English-speaking 
constituencies. The change took place at the beginning of 
October 1931, the new English paper being called The Evan- 
gelical Beacon, with Roy A. Thompson as editor and business 
manager. 

The financial depression of the 1930’s necessitated a 
change, in the spring of 1933, from an every-week frequency 
to an every-other-week basis, but with an improved appear- 
ance. Chicago-Bladet and The Evangelical Beacon appeared 
on alternate weeks. 

As might be expected, the Swedish paper gradually 
diminished in importance as the English paper, with a more 
modern format, gradually took the place which Chicago- 
Bladet had occupied in the hearts of the Free Church people. 
In less than one year the Beacon had a subscription list of 
2,500 names. Alongside of the periodical, a book concern, 
operated by the same personnel, helped to subsidize the cost 
of the periodicals. 

During this period a beginning was made in the field 
of book publishing. A book of sermons by the Rev. E. A. 
Halleen entitled ‘“Wonders of the Cross” received consider- 
able recognition from both inside and outside the Free 
Church. A translation by Albert Eklund of the Rev. A. A. An- 
derson’s “Tjugo ar i vilda vastern,” (Twenty Years in the Wild 
West) gave the younger generation a glimpse of the life of 
the pioneer preachers of the Free Church. A book of devo- 
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tional meditations from the pen of Miss Anna J. Lindgren, 
a former instructor in the Free Church Bible Institute, was 
published with the title “With Him,” (later re-published by 
Zondervan Publishing House and Moody Press). The story 
of Fredrik Franson’s life and work by Mrs. Princell (based 
largely on her larger Swedish volume) was published. Other 
volumes followed later on, such as C. B. Hedstrom’s ‘Pay 
Day—Some Day,” Mel Larson’s “Gil Dodds, the Flying Par- 
son,” Anna Lindgren’s “Afterglow,” (the life of Josephine 
Princell) and “Charlotte Cary,” as well as a smaller book, 
prepared by the Beacon editor on the life of Prof. A. L. We- 
dell, ‘‘A Book of Remembrance.” 


NEW PHASES OF OUR SCHOOL WORK 


The passing of Professor John G. Princell, in 1915, was 
a severe blow to the Evangelical Free Church Bible training 
program. Describing him in his History of North Park Col- 
lege, Dr. Leland Carlson wrote: ‘As a scholar par excellence, 
he combined the rare virtues of originality and painstaking 
industry. With these gifts it was natural that Princell’s 
powers were consummated in the profession that he loved 
best—teaching. Endowed with a great fund of information 
and with a ready command of illustrations drawn from 
varied personal experiences and of anecdotes and allusions 
gathered from wide reading and much pondering, Professor 
Princell appeared at his best in the classroom. Mentally keen, 
logical, spiritually mature, he enjoyed the repartee with his 
students, their questions and problems... ” 

To secure someone of his stature to take over our 
school work was of course hardly to be expected. A persis- 
tent effort was made to induce Professor A. L. Wedell, who 
as a Minnehaha Academy instructor had assisted in the Min- 
neapolis phase of the school for a couple of years, to as- 
sume the leadership of our Bible Institute, but without 
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success. 

Without teachers, our Bible Institute was obliged to sus- 
pend operation during the two school years of 1914-15 and 
1915-16. 

At our annual conference in Turlock, Calif. in 1915, 
the future of our school was given careful consideration. A 
suggestion had been made to seek an affiliation with the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, and our school board was 
asked to make such arrangements if possible, on a tempor- 
ary basis, with the hope of soon being able to establish a 
school work of our own. The Moody Bible Institute expressed 
a willingness to cooperate, offering to provide classrooms 
and other facilities on condition that the Swedish Evangeli- 
cal Free Church remunerate its own instructors in this so- 
called Swedish department of the Moody Bible Institute. 


An instructor and leader was available in the person of 
the Rev. Gustav Edwards, a former missionary from China 
who had been home for a few years studying at Chicago 
Theological Seminary and Wheaton College, and who at this 
time was serving as pastor of the Lake View Free Church 
of Chicago. Wheaton College honored and recognized the 
new professor with a Doctor of Divinity degree. Possessing 
a humble spirit, a warm heart, an unusual knowledge of the 
Word of God, and a missionary zeal that never failed to 
impress his students, Dr. Edwards proved to be God’s man 
to head the Free Church Institute during this transition 
period. 

The new Bible Institute of the Swedish Evangelical 
Free Church began at Moody with one teacher and one stu- 
dent in the fall of 1916. They were not alone long, however, 
as five more students enrolled a little later in the semester. 
At the end of the second school year Dr. Edwards reported 
that thirty students had received instruction during the 
year and that an additional teacher had been engaged, on a 
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part-time basis, namely Miss Anna J. Lindgren, a former 
school teacher in Sweden who was studying at the Moody 
Bible Institute. Miss Lindgren, whose intellectual training 
and gifts were only exceeded by her spiritual depth and 
Christ-possessed personality, left an impression upon the 
lives of her students that lingered much longer than her 
well-taught lessons in Swedish grammar, Swedish composi- 
tion, and Swedish literature. She continued as an instructor 
in our school until 1922, at which time the enrollment in 
the school exceeded eighty students, many of whom were 
missionary candidates who came from Sweden to spend a 
year or two in our school before going out to their respec- 
tive mission fields. 


Recognizing that our Bible Institute students needed 
more academic training (Many were not even high school 
graduates in those days), our general conference at Buffalo, 
Minn. in 1923, on recommendation of the school board, ex- 
tended a call to Professor A. L. Wedell, then a high school 
principal in Hilmar, Calif., to come to the assistance of Dr. 
Edwards as an instructor in our school. Professor Wedell 
accepted the challenge and began his service to our school 
in the fall of 1923. 


A high school was not possible, of course, in the set-up 
at Moody Bible Institute, hence an earnest effort was made 
to secure a suitable building of our own to conduct our 
school work. Such a building was found at the corner of 
Berteau street and North Hermitage avenue, in the Ravens- 
wood section of Chicago, through the influence of Mr. Carl 
J. Johnson, and authority was given by the 1925 annual 
meeting, at Beresford, South Dakota, to purchase the build- 
ing. Dedicated in the fall of 1925, the first days of January 
1926 saw the doors of the new building opened for both 
Bible Institute and high school students. The Bible Institute 
also continued at Moody until 1930. With the entire educa- 
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tional program concentrated at the new location, it was pos- 
sible to provide a more thorough Biblical training in a three- 
year Bible course. 


ACADEMY GROWTH 


During the next few years the limited space in the old 
residence at 4211 N. Hermitage avenue was taxed to the 
limit of its capacity as the high school department grew 
from year to year. Not only did candidates for the ministry 
and for missionary service avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to secure a high school education, but many teen-age 
young people in the Chicago area enrolled for their four- 
year high school education. Professor Wedell, as principal 
of the Academy, endeared himself to the young people by 
his winsome personality, his gracious spirit, and his love for 
young people, as well as by his gift of teaching and his ex- 
cellent preparation for his teaching career. Pastor Harry 
Lindblom of the Lake View Free Church, with abounding 
energy and enthusiasm, gave much time in establishing a 
creditable Science department in the Academy. Other teach- 
ers during those Academy days included Miss Alma J. Olson 
(now Mrs. D. L. Foster), Miss Edna Modig, Miss Isabel Carl- 
son, Miss Myrtle Johnson, Miss Dorothy Erickson, and Mr. 
J. Willam Anderson. As matron of our school and. ‘“‘mother” 
to all the students, Miss Hilda C. Carlson served the school 
with sacrificial devotion from the earliest days at 4211 until 
after the merger with Trinity of Minneapolis. 

There were difficulties, however, with two schools un- 
der one small roof—the Bible Institute that was aiming to 
become a Seminary, and the Academy, that served for the 
most part the young people of the Chicago area. It would 
soon be necessary to dispense with one or the other of the 
two schools. But that story will have to be told in a subse- 
quent chapter. 
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A PERIOD OF STABILIZATION 


Although the numerical growth of the Swedish Evan- 
gelical Free Church during this period proceeded at a slow 
pace, the work as a whole became established on a sounder 
basis from almost every point of view. In addition to the 
expansion of the foreign mission work and the strengthen- 
ing of the educational and publication program, there was 
a gradual development of other phases of the work. 


The Women’s Missionary Society, for example, won 
more and more recognition as a strong arm of the united 
Evangelical Free Church work. The buildling of the mission 
home in Canton, China intensified the desire of the women 
to undertake further missionary projects. After presenting 
the mission home, free of debt, to the Swedish Evangelical 
Free Church of America at the annual conference in Lake 
View, Chicago, in 1916, the Society undertook to support 
missionaries on the field. The first missionary to be sup- 
ported by the Society was Minnie Danielson, who went out 
to North China in the fall of 1916. This support continued 
until 1926 when, because of unsettled conditions in China, 
she and her husband, the Rev. P. L. Danielson, saw no way 
of continuing on the field. In 1922 the Society took on 
the support of Miss Ingeborg Wendell for work in the 
South China field. She received her full support of $1625 
a year from 1922 until her death in 1936. The Society 
also contributed to the school work in Canton and supported 
two children at the Saratsi Children’s Home, and supported 
in part Mrs. Hagquist in China. Partial support was also 
given for Mr. Henry Tweed and Mrs. Paul Rosell, working 
on the Congo field. 

The Home Mission work during this period received its 
principal emphasis and development through the strengthen- 
ing of the various District organizations. While the foreign 
mission work of the Church had its well organized Board of 
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Foreign Missions, no such board for general home mission 
extension existed, though at the 1934 annual conference a 
“Commission on Evangelism and Extension’ was elected, 
consisting of Pastors Elmer Johnson, Axel J. Thorwall, and 
Glenn Nelson. 

The District conferences were beginning to recognize 
their need of superintendents in order to expand and 
strengthen the work in their respective areas. As the state 
organizations were financially able to do so, they began dur- 
ing this period what has since become the general practice, 
namely to engage full-time superintendents to give general 
oversight to the work, and to watch out for opportunities 
to establish work in new places. 


The financial strength of the Swedish Evangelical Free 
Church of America gained considerably during this period. 
The report of the Board of Trustees to the 1920 annual con- 
ference listed properties belonging to the denomination 
with a value of $113,500. Seven years later, total assets were 
reported aggregating $529,705.79, though liabilities of 
$126,914.27 reduced the net worth to $412,791.52. This 
period ended in the midst of the world-wide financial de- 
pression, which was one of the contributing factors in the 
slow growth of the organization as a whole. Almost every 
branch of the work was affected by the shrinkage of income 
during these years when unemployment was so widespread. 


The Ministerial Association of the Swedish Evangelical 
Free Church of America consisted of 37 preachers when 
the Association was formed, in Boone, Iowa, in 1894. By 
‘conference time in June of 1919, the membership had in- 
creased to 119. When the Association observed its 40th 
anniversary, in 1934, the names of 157 members were listed. 
There is no question but that the ministers comprising this 
organization have been instrumental to a considerable de- 
gree in maintaining a high standard of conduct and Chris- 
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_ tan ethics in the work as.a whole. In sponsoring Bible and 
prophetic conferences, in providing material for Bible in- 
struction for the children and young people, and in promot- 
ing a truly spiritual and scriptural ministry, they have 
helped to preserve that “free” and “evangelical” spirit that 
has characterized the work from the beginning. 

The young people’s and Sunday school work of the 
Swedish Evangelical Free Church during this period was 
almost entirely in the hands of the local churches, though 
the state Sunday school and young people’s organizations 
were contributing more and more help and inspiration for 
the work in the local groups. 


SUMMARY 


Thus we come to the end of this period (1914-34) in the 
history of the Swedish Evangelical Free Church of America. 
It was ‘“‘attaining maturity,’ as we have indicated, though 
the growing-up process was painful at times. The difficult 
transition period finally came to an end. The word ‘“Swed- 
ish” was at last dropped from the official name of the 
Church as our leaders realized that the future growth of 
the Free Church work depended upon the extent to which 
they recognized that our field was not limited to people of 
one nationality. Having caught a vision of an Evangelical 
Free Church without national or language barriers, our 
people were prepared for the kind of advance they had not 
seen since the revival days at the beginning of the Free 
Church movement. 


RENEWED VITALITY 
(1934 - 1950) 


Ne TWENTY-YEAR period described in the preceding 
chapter brought an end to the Swedish aspect of the Evangel- 
ical Free church work. The 1934 yearbook of the Evangelical 
Free Church was the first one to be printed entirely in the 
English language. Between the time that yearbook was print- 
ed and the time the 1935 yearbook was published, the name 
“Swedish” had been dropped from the official name of the 
denomination. Previous to this a number of reports to the 
conference had been presented in the English language, 
but the official language of the denomination was Swedish. 

The transition had finally been made! The trend had 
been unmistakable ever since the time of the first world 
war, but many of the churches clung to the language of the 
pioneers until they were literally forced to make the shift. 
The very life of the churches was dependent upon the change. 

The transition had to be made before there could be 
any great forward movement of the Evangelical Free Church 
work. Foreign-language churches had served their purpose 
in America. They were threatened with extinction unless 
they adapted themselves to the times and conditions under 
which they existed. 

The situation was different from that of other Scandi- 
navian groups. It was a simple process for a Swedish or 
Norwegian Methodist church to give up its foreign name. 
Such a church continued to be a Methodist church. A Swed- 
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ish Congregational church, likewise, would firfd it convenient 
to drop the “Swedish” and continue to function without 
losing its identity as a Congregational church. The Swedish 
Baptists retained their own organization when the shift was 
made, becoming just one more of the many Baptist denom- 
inations of our country. 


It was different with us. There was no large English 
“Evangelical Free Church of America” to absorb the con- 
gregations. It was necessary for us to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the continued existence of the Evangelical Free 
Church movement irrespective of nationality. If we were to 
continue to exist, and grow, we had to be convinced in our 
own minds that there was need for our denomination among 
the many already existing, and then to “‘sell’”’ that conviction 
to our entire constituency and to the communities which 
our churches served. 


The story of this last fifteen-year period of The Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America up to the time of the merger 
with The Evangelical Free Church Association (formerly the 
Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Free Church Association) 
proves not only that the Evangelical Free Church was deter- 
mined to live, in spite of the new conditions, but that it had 
caught''a vision of future possibilities it had never had 
before. The story demonstrates a vitality that compares 
with the revival days when the Free Church movement had 
its origin. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


This period began in the middle of the great depression; 
hence the sum of $40,729.80 received by the financial secre- 
tary for the fiscal year from June 1, 1934 to May 31, 1935 
seemed like a big figure. Five years later the total had 
risen to $58,302.68. The war-time boom helped to swell 
the figure to $161,120.33 by 1945. At the 1949 conference, 
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the year before the merger, the financial secretary reported 
the all-time high figure of $262,706.43 in receipts for the 
fiscal year. 

Numerically, too, the growth was accelerated. Member- 
ship in the Ministerial Association stood at 162 in 1935, 
about the same in 1940, plus 17 who were serving Evan- 
gelical Free churches who were not members of the Associa- 
tion. But by 1945 there were 227 members of the Associa- 
tion and another 37 ministers serving Evangelical Free 
churches who were not yet members of the Association. By 
1949 there were 280 members and another 47 non-members 
serving Evangelical Free churches. 

Representation at the annual conferences likewise 
leaped forward. The 1935 conference had a total of 207 
voting members. In 1940 there were 242 delegates and 
ministers. The conference in 1949 was represented by 323 
delegates, ministers, and missionaries qualified to vote. 

Total membership of the Evangelical Free churches in 
1934 was only 8,139 (as nearly as it is possible to arrive at 
a figure). Just about 1,000 members (net) were added to the 
fellowship of the churches during the next four years, ac- 
cording to statistics published in the 1938 yearbook. By 
1943 the figure had risen to approximately 11,500 members, 
and by 1949 to 13,500. 


Sunday school attendance has always exceeded church 
membership in most of the Evangelical Free churches. When 
church membership totaled only 9,112 in 1938, Sunday 
school enrollment totaled 14,762 members. With church 
membership at 13,500 in 1949, the membership in our Sun- 
day schools aggregated no less than 22,536 scholars. 

In 1938 there were 132 churches listed in the directory 
of churches cooperating with The Evangelical Free Church 
of America; no more, as a matter of fact, than were listed 
in Minneskrift, published in 1914. By 1943, however, 151 
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churches were listed in the directory in the yearbook. In 
1947 the number had jumped to 175 churches, and by 1949 
there were 193 churches that were considered a part of The 
Evangelical Free Church fellowship. 


HOME MISSION EMPHASIS 


Conditions for growth, of course, were more favorable 
during this period than in the preceding one. It was the 
stronger emphasis on Home Missions, however, that provided 
most of the impetus for expanson on the home front. 

Home Missions had been the “orphan” in our Evan- 
gelical Free Church work almost from the beginning. The 
bulk of giving, outside of the support of the local work, had 
gone to foreign missions. Out of $43,568.75 receipts report- 
ed by our financial secretary at our 1937 conference, only 
$3,348.78 was designated for home missions, compared to 
$26,088.99 for the foreign work. In 1938 the home mission 
receipts were $10,506.55 out of the total of $48,508.77—a 
little larger proportion. In 1941, out of total receipts at Head- 
quarters of $61,977.18, the home mission work gained to 
the extent of $11,036.21. 


Not until 1943 did our Evangelical Free Church of 
America have so much as a Home Mission board. In 1935 
the Rev. A. J. Thorwall was called as “field secretary and 
evangelist,” his title later being changed to “field secretary 
and director of evangelism.” We also had a Committee on 
Extension and Evangelism, which worked with Mr. Thorwall 
in seeking to expand the home mission work. In 1943, how- 
ever, a Home Mission Committee was elected, which finally, 
in 1947, attained board status similar to that of the Board 
of -Foreign Missions. 

In the absence of an official Board of Home Missions, 
however, the Committee on Extension and Evangelism, along 
with our aggressive field secretary and director of evangel- 
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ism, did much to direct the attention of our churches to the 
ripe harvest fields at their very doors, stressing the fact that 
unless we strengthened the home base, even our foreign 
mission work would have to be curtailed, but that in the 
measure we built up our home work, we could continue to 
lengthen the cords to “the regions beyond.” Dr. Halleen’s 
annual reports to the conferences also stressed this again 
and again, so that our churches were finally convinced that 
building new congregations and churches in the homeland 
was missionary work too. 


FOREIGN MISSION EXPANSION 


The foreign work, of course, did not suffer by the new 
emphasis on home missions. In 1935 the Free Church had 
ten missionaries in the Congo, seven in Venezuela, and four 
in Canton, actually on the field. In 1938 there were 21 for- 
eign missionaries on the field, including 12 in South Amer- 
ica but only four on the Congo field—several having been 
compelled to return home to regain their health. By 1940 
our foreign missionary corps has risen to 23; by 1941 it had 
jumped to 33 on our three fields—11 in Congo, nine in China 
and Hong Kong, and 13 in South America. 


The mission in the Belgian Congo had just gone through 
a critical stage. The field was large and the staff of workers 
small. Several workers had left the field in 1937, reducing 
the corps of workers to three or four. Roman Catholicism 
was intensifying its effort to reach the natives. The mission- 
aries on the field proposed that one of the Free Church 
stations be turned over to the Swedish Mission Covenant 
Church, which had workers available and means to send 
them but no field in Africa. New regulations in the Congo 
had made it difficult for the Evangelical Mission Covenant 
to establish a permanent work there. Four Covenant mis- 
sionaries were already in the French Congo working tem- 
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porarily under a Swedish mission. These would be able to 
step right into the work if a permit could be secured. 

In view of these conditions, and also because of shortage 
of funds at this time, the Free Church Board of Foreign 
Missions recommended to the 1937 annual meeting, at Los 
Angeles, that the Karawa station, with adjacent territory— 
the first and largest of the Free Church Congo stations—be 
turned over to the Evangelical Mission Covenant. Negotia- 
tions were completed and since then the Covenant has 
made large investments of men and means to make the Congo 
field its largest missionary enterprise. 


In the eyes of the Belgian government, there are not 
two missions but one in the Ubangi, La Mission Evangelique 
de l’ Ubangi (M.E.U.). The missionaries on the field meet 
for joint conferences, and a Bible Institute for the training 
of native evangelists and pastors has been sponsored and 
maintained jointly in the interest of all the stations on the 
field. 

Even though the Free Church turned over the largest 
of its stations to the Covenant, the Free Church in Congo in 
the spring of 1950 still had four main stations, with 12 
missionaries on the field, three main station churches, 17 
District churches, 133 village chapels, 4050 church members 
(506 of whom had been baptized within the past year), 2,748 
candidates for baptism, three main station schools with 21 
native teachers and 430 pupils enrolled; also 105 village day 
schools with 2,634 pupils, and a medical work that provided 
21,234 general examinations and 18,755 general treatments 
during the year. 

Hong Kong. By 1937 the Japanese were invading China 
and were attacking Canton very severely. The city was being 
bombed both night and day. It was, therefore, almost im- 
possible to carry on the work of the Bible Institute. After 
prayer and deliberation, it was decided that teachers, students 
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and equipment be moved to Hong Kong immediately. This 
was a big step of faith as we had no property and no location 
for the establishing of the Bible Institute in Hong Kong. In 
a wonderful way, however, the Lord touched hearts and 
opened doors, and in a few days classes were going quite 
normally. Some of the missionaries and many of the national 
workers remained in Canton and in the surrounding area, 
continuing the work there. 

Shortly after the Bible Institute had become established 
in Hong Kong, regular services were also inaugurated so 
that before long there were two prospering congregations. 
This was just the beginning, and since then, the work has 
continued to develop and increase in various ways. 

During World War II all of our missionaries were com- 
pelled to leave the South China field. However, because of 
the indigenous nature of the organization, the work continued 
both in Hong Kong as well as in the Canton area. 


Early in 1946 A. G. Lindquist and Gustaf Erickson re- 
turned to the field on separate ships. Other missionaries 
followed about a year later. Naturally, our Chinese workers 
and Christians were thrilled to see their missionary co-labor- 
ers again. As soon as conditions permitted, the Bible In- 
stitute and most of our missionaries moved back to Canton. 
They remained there until the fall of 1949 when the Com- 
munists conquered all of China, thus making it necessary 
for all of our missionaries and the Bible Institute to return 
again to Hong Kong. Many of the Chinese workers, how- 
ever, remained in the Canton area, carrying on the work 
both in the city and in the country. 


The work behind the ‘‘curtain’” has continued, and ac- 
cording to reports our chapels are still open, in spite of dif- 
ficulties and strong opposition. 

All this foreign work was accomplished without a full- 
time secretary of foreign missions until 1946, when the Rev. 
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_H. G. Rodine, then of Turlock, Calif., a former missionary 
in our South China field, was called to this office. Mr. Rodine 
was also asked to assume the work of financial secretary, a 
position he held for several years along with his other re- 
sponsibilities. 

Although the Free Church had an exceedingly capable 
and aggressive Board of Foreign Missions, the administrative 
work connected with our foreign missionary enterprise had 
become too big for a committee of pastors and laymen to 
handle. With open doors beckoning from all sides and a de-. 
termination to expand the work still further, the time had 
come to establish at Headquarters a foreign mission depart- 
ment that could function seven days a week and fifty-two 
weeks of the year. 


When the 1947 annual conference was held, it was re- 
ported that the Free Church had 21 missionaries in Congo, 
and four more home on furlough; 11 in China and Hong 
Kong, with two at home; and 14 in South America, with 10 
at home on furlough or extended leave. 


New enthusiasm was engendered by the opening of a 
new mission field in Japan in 1948 and 1949. The 1948 con- 
ference granted permission to establish such a field. The 
Lord had laid on the hearts of a gifted and consecrated young 
couple, the Rev. and Mrs. Calvin B. Hanson, to enter the 
field. Our 1949 conference was thrilled to receive its first 
report from these young missionaries, who reported that 
the doors for preaching the Gospel were wide open follow- 
ing the occupation of Japan by American troops under Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, who had been pleading for mis- 
sionaries for Japan. 


SCHOOL OBSTACLES OVERCOME 


The Free Church school has never known what it means 
to live on “Easy street.’”’ From the days of its. infancy, in 
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1897, it has had to fight for its very life. The attitude of the 
immigrant pioneers of the work toward education seems to 
have been inherited to a greater or lesser degree by the gen- 
eration of American-born Free Church people that followed 
them. Since God had used them, who had not had the op- 
portunity of a formal theological education, surely He was 
not too greatly concerned whether their successors in the 
work had formal training or not! 

The hard-earned dollars of the pioneers were too pre- 
cious to earmark for education! Souls were dying in heathen 
lands without hope and without God in the world. The Lord 
was coming soon; hence the “one thing needful” was to get 
the simple story of salvation to their own countrymen and 
to the heathen without delay. 

It has already been observed that the Evangelical Free 
Church had its own school when it celebrated its golden an- 
niversary in 1934. It even had its own building—a large old 
residence at the corner of Berteau street and North Hermi- 
tage avenue in Chicago. Not only that, but it had a four- 
year high school that had been accredited by the state of 
Illinois. 

The high school department was gaining in popularity, 
especially with Chicago young people. Enrollment exceeded 
100 in the school year 1933-34 and remained a little above 
or a little below that figure during the next five years. 


The old residence that housed our school was bursting 
at the seams! To build or not to build, that was the question 
that would have to be decided soon. 


The question was decided in 1938. Since a new build- 
ing for the Academy—housed in the same building as the 
Bible Institute—was out of the question at that time, the 
Academy had to die, in the hope that renewed vitality would 
be imparted to the Bible Institute and Seminary thereby. 
Trying to conduct two schools under one roof was produ- 
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cing too many headaches. The beloved principal, Prof. A. L. 
Wedell, fought hard to prevent the discontinuance of the 
Academy, but had to bow to the majority opinion of the 1938 
conference. The vote was 147 to 19 in favor of discontinu- 
ing the high school department. 

In the meantime Prof. Wedell had been Bavitad to the 
presidency of the school, Dr. Edwards assuming the office 
of Dean. 

Prof. Wedell proceeded to concentrate his attention and 
strength in raising the standards of the Bible Institute and 
in establishing a three-year Seminary course. The total en- 
rollment in 1939 included only 13 Academy seniors. All the 
rest were in the Bible Institute or Seminary. 


By 1940 the enrollment in the Bible Institute and Sem- 
inary had jumped to 81, including 24 young men in the 
Seminary. Once more our school was confronted with the 
need of additional space. Giving his annual report to the 
conference in 1940 (his last), Prof. Wedell said, “I am not 
convinced that the Free Church people are willing and able 
to make the sacrifices necessary for such a project, but that 
it can be done and should be done is quite evident.” 


During those days of depression and following years 
when the national economy was just beginning to get on 
its feet again, so to speak, it was necessary to keep expenses 
at the minimum. Total salaries paid in 1935 were $7,203.77. 
Four years later, in 1939, the full-time and part-time in- 
structors received a total of $8,613.75 for their work. Even 
in 1944 total salaries paid to members of the faculty and 
staff aggregated only $9,369.00. Wherever possible, part-time 
teachers were engaged to help. The Rev. Harry P. Lundell, 
then pastor of the Elim Free Church, was called as a part- 
time instructor in 1934. He continued, even after affiliating 
with another denomination, up to the time of the merger of 
our school with that of the Evangelical Free Church Asso- 
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ciation, rendering a service of outstanding merit and value 
to our school. 

The pastor of the Lake View Free Church, the Rev. 
Harry Lindblom, as long as the Academy continued, gave 
much of his time and strength—without remuneration—to 
our school. 

The editor of The Evangelical Beacon, who had his 
office in the school building, was a part-time instructor, 
both in the Academy and later in the Bible Institute, from 
1936 to 1947, or until the publication office was moved to 
Minneapolis. Following the retirement of Prof. Edwards, in 
1944, he was asked by the Board of Education to assume 
a share of the administrative duties of the school, as execu- 
tive secretary. As such he prepared and gave the school re- 
ports to the annual conferences in 1945 and 1946. 

Other instructors who gave full or part time in our 
school during this period were the Rev. J. C. Olson, editor 
of Chicago-Bladet, Dr. E. A.-Halleen, president of the denom- 
ination, Miss Myrtle Johnson of Rockford, Mr. J. William 
Anderson, Miss Dorothy Erickson, Dr. Titus M. Johnson, 
the Rev. John H. Olson, Dr. Fred Jarvis, Prof. Melvin Wid- 
man, Prof. Winston Johnson, Miss Millicent Johnson, Dr. 
Carl R. Steelberg, the Rev. William B. Hallman, and the 
Rev. Philip Sorce. 


The death of President A. L. Wedell, on November 22, 
1940, was a stunning blow to our school, necessitating 
changes and adjustments. Dr. Edwards assumed the presi- 
dency of the school once more, but to replace Prof. Wedell 
as a teacher was a more difficult task. The school board 
appealed to Dr. Halleen, president of The Evangelical Free 
Church of America, to devote part of his time to a teaching 
ministry in our school. This he consented to do and for three 
years gave six weeks of each semester as a much-appreciated 
Bible teacher and lecturer in our Bible Institute and 
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_ Seminary. 

The 50th anniversary of our school, observed in Chicago 
on October 3, 4, and 5, 1947, was a memorable milestone in 
the history of the school. Dr. Gustav Edwards, though in 
failing health, was able to be present, so it was possible to 
give him due recognition for his long and faithful service 
to our school. Miss Anna J. Lindgren, who had been associa- 
ted with Dr. Edwards in the early days of our school’s affilia- 
tion with the Moody Bible Institute, came from the West 
Coast to take part in the Jubilee services. There were greet- 
ings from three students of fifty years ago—Mrs. Victor 
Carlson of Minneapolis, the Rev. P. A. Nelson of Chicago, 
and the Rev. J. M. Olson. Dr. Halleen’s summary of the fifty- 
year history of the school paid a worthy tribute to the men 
and women who had done most for our school during the 
fifty-year period. 

A building project at last. It had been hoped that a new 
school building could be dedicated by the time the school 
observed its golden anniversary. The 1943 annual confer- 
ence in Minneapolis had authorized the Board of Education 
and the Board of Publications to proceed with plans for 
raising money and erecting a new building at the Chicago 
location that would provide adequate space for expansion 
of both the school and publication ministries. A year later 
Mr. Harold Halleen, our school treasurer, was able to report 
that some $80,000 had already been raised in cash and 
pledges toward the new building. The goal of $95,000 for 
a new building was in sight, following an aggressive and 
successful campaign headed by Mr. G. W. Aldeen of Rock- 
ford. Construction was delayed, however, because of the 
war and because the building committee had its eyes on a 
campus of a theological seminary in one of the Chicago sub- 
urbs that was expected to be for sale. Another reason for 
the delay in construction was the interest that had been 
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shown by some of the leaders of the Evangelical Free Church 
Association in a possible merger of their school with the 
Chicago school. 

Merger. Thus the golden anniversary of the Free Church 
school, in a sense, marked the end of its existence as a 
separate institution. A new era was about to be ushered in 
for our school work as well as for our Free Church work 
as a whole. 

As far back as 1929 there had been proposals for unit- 
ing the two schools. Professor L. J. Pedersen, representing 
the Evangelical Free Church Association, attended our 1929 
annual conference in Rockford and presented the possibil- 
ity of a merger of the two Free Church schools. A commit- 
tee was elected to take the matter into consideration, but 
the committee, for some reason or other, was never con- 
vened and the matter was dropped at that time. 

Again in 1935 the question came up at the annual con- 
ferences. An official communication from the Association 
conference to the Free Church conference read, in part: 
“We anticipate a day of even closer cooperation between 
the two Free Church denominations.” 

For some years after that the two groups appointed 
their Unity committees to consider ways and means of closer 
cooperation, but the idea of uniting the two bodies was 
finally given up, for the time, when only ten of the Associa- 
tion churches out of 60 voted for merger in 1938 and 1939. 


Hope of the eventual merger of the two bodies was re- 
vived when, in 1945, the conference of the Evangelical Free 
Church Association initiated action looking toward a possible 
merger of the two schools. The Chicago school had just closed 
one of its most successful years, with 112 students enrolled. 
There was the prospect of a beautiful and adequate new 
building as soon as conditions permitted. Trinity of Minne- 
apolis (the Association’s school) was also experiencing a 
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_ time of renewed interest»and increased enrollment at this 
time. 

The 1946 conferences of the two Free Church bodies 
approved the idea of merger so far as the schools were con- 
cerned, and negotiations between the authorized committees 
of the two groups began without further delay. Building 
plans would, of course, have to be revised to provide more 
space than originally contemplated. Decisions would have 
to be made as to the best possible location for the united 
school if and when one of the locations would be given up. 

Many meetings of the merger committees were held 
to iron out some of the differences and arrive at the best 
possible plan for realizing the full benefits of the merger. 
It was finally decided to erect the new building at the Chi- 
cago location, since the opportunity to purchase the build- 
ings and campus in the suburbs had not materialized, and 
to sell the property at the Minneapolis location to help fi- 
nance the construction of the new building. Revised plans 
and specifications were prepared and construction finally 
commenced in 1949 and completed in 1950, the dedication 
taking place on May 28, 1950. 

Until such time as the new building was completed, it 
was necessary to operate the merged schools in the two lo- 
cations, Dr. T. B. Madsen, acting president of the united 
school, dividing his time between Minneapolis and Chicago 
in a service of both teaching and administration. 

The joint school board set about to secure a president 
for the merged schools. After a period of considerable study 
and searching, the board united in calling Dr. C. Raymond 
Ludwigson, Bible teacher at Wheaton College, to become 
president of the united Trinity Seminary and Bible College. 
He took over in the fall of 1949 while the new school build- 
ing was still under construction. The transfer of students 
from Minneapolis was effected without too much confusion, 
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and the united school in the one location began its first 
school year on September 13, 1949 with 135 students—65 
men and 70 women. Enrollment in the second semester 
jumped to 149 students, and fifty young men and women 
graduated in the spring of 1950 had the distinction of being 
the first class to graduate from the united school, the same 
week that the new building was dedicated. 


“PAVING THE WAY FOR ADVANCEMENT” 


In Dr. Halleen’s annual report to our 1943 annual con- 
ference, he wrote, “In more ways than one our publications 
pave the way for the advancement of our work.” 

That had been done from the very beginning of the 
Free Church work, of course, as it has been pointed out. 


Even after the launching of the all-English periodical 
in 1931, the Swedish paper, Chicago-Bladet, continued to 
function, with considerable influence and vitality, as the 
official organ of the denomination, though its effectiveness 
was lessened by the reduction in its size and frequency. Its 
editor, the Rev. J. C. Olson, was one of the recognized lead- 
ers of the Evangelical Free Church. He had served some of 
the most important churches as pastor and had been active 
on various administrative boards. He had even served as 
conference chairman or moderator for a two-year period, 
and as conference secretary. He was a good preacher as 
well, in both Swedish and English, and was a “ready scribe”’ 
in Swedish, though a Norwegian by birth. As editor of 
Chicago-Bladet from the time it was taken over by the Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America, in 1926, until it was neces- 
sary for him to step aside because of illness, in the spring 
of 1949, his influence was brought to bear upon all phases 
of the Evangelical Free Church work almost right up to 
the time of the merger of the two Evangelical Free Church 
bodies. 
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The last issue of Chicago-Bladet appeared in December 

1952. It had celebrated its diamond anniversary in February 
of that year. It appeared only once a month during the last 
four years of its ministry, with the Rev. Nathaniel Carlson, 
a veteran Free Church preacher, musician, and a gifted 
writer, as its editor. 

The Evangelical Beacon had already won its way into 
the hearts of the Free Church people when the golden ju- 
bilee conference was held in Boone in 1934. Appearing 
every other week throughout the remainder of the 30’s, 
and early 40’s, it served the denomination in “paving the 
way for advancement” along all fronts. It became more 
and more “the tie that binds’ the Free Church people to- 
gether, the ‘‘voice” of its leaders, and the means of promot- 
ing all phases of its home and foreign missionary work. 


One editor, working in harmony with capable and for- 
ward-looking publication boards, had the responsibility for 
both the editorial and business management of the paper 
throughout this entire period. Having had some business 
training and editorial experience previous to his prepara- 
tion for the ministry, Mr. Thompson was able to serve the 
publications in the two-fold capacity of business manager 
and editor while at the same time serving pastorates in the 
Chicago area for a considerable portion of this period, and 
assisting with part-time teaching at our school for a num- 
ber of years. 

In these ways the expenses of publishing The Evangel- 
ical Beacon were kept at the very minimum, so that even 
during the difficult depression years of the 1930’s, it was 
hardly necessary at any time to look to the denominational 
headquarters for any kind of subsidy. The publications re- 
port at the 1935 conference showed total salaries paid for 
editing the two periodicals and managing the rapidly-grow- 
ing book concern amounted to $2,640. The 1938 report 
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showed a bank balance of more than $1,000, even though 
a seven-year old debt of $678 had been paid during the year. 

Circulation of the Beacon increased faster than our 
churches were growing in those days. An aggressive repre- 
sentative on the field made this possible. In the summer of 
1935 the Beacon list contained some 3,600 names, the Chi- 
cago-Bladet list still having 3,800. During the next five or 
six years the Beacon added only about as many names as the 
Swedish paper lost. 

Subscription figures took a big boost following the de- 
cision of the 1942 conference to publish The Evangelical 
Beacon on a weekly basis, as it had begun in 1931. Subscrip- 
tion receipts reported at the 1943 conference indicated a 
gain of 64 per cent during the year. The book concern also 
profited by the change, reporting a boost in income of 42 
per cent. 


World War II had the effect of stimulating interest in 
our publication ministry. Mel Larson, a Journalism graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, had been putting out a spe- 
cial Serviceman’s paper for the men and women in the serv- 
ice of Uncle Sam. In the summer of 1943 he came to Chicago 
to become assistant editor of The Evangelical Beacon. For 
several years he had conducted a young people’s page in 
the Beacon, which was becoming more or less an Official 
organ for the Free Church Youth Fellowship, of which he 
was the president. Shortly after his coming to Chicago the 
Free Church Serviceman became a part of the weekly Evan- 
gelical Beacon, so that he edited two full pages of the paper 
each week and assisted in news writing and editing as well, 
thus adding new interest and spark to the weekly journal 
of the Evangelical Free Church of America. 

Mel Larson’s first book, Gil Dodds, the Flying Parson, 
was published by The Evangelical Beacon in 1945. Gil Dodds 
had distinguished himself as a champion mile runner and 
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_ his name was on everybody’s tongue at this time. His Chris- 
tian testimony was as outstanding as his athletic achieve- 
ments. The Dodds book sold 10,000 copies in the first three 
months, necessitating the printing of another edition of 
10,000 copies. This first and most successful of our young 
writer’s books gave a boost not only to the author but to 
The Evangelical Beacon with which he was associated. 


The Evangelical Beacon, with its young people’s page 
and its servicemen’s page, was sent to the nearly 3,000 serv- 
icemen and servicewomen each week, the influence of which 
during the difficult war years was incalculable. 

The Evangelical Beacon had its influence also in “pav- 
ing the way” for the merger of the two schools and the 
merger of the two Evangelical Free Church bodies. 


The publication board of the Evangelical Free Church 
of America started as early as 1946 to consider the possi- 
bility of joining with the publication board of the Evangel- 
ical Free Church Association in the establishment of a joint 
printing concern. The Association had the beginning of a 
print shop already, operating in the basement of its Trinity 
Seminary and Bible Institute of Minneapolis. Negotiations 
proceeded with unity and good understanding, which result- 
ed in the moving of our entire Publication department to 
Minneapolis in July of 1947 and the expansion of the al- 
ready existing print shop. The shop had been printing the 
two monthly periodicals of the Association—Evangelisten, 
and The Evangelist. Now it took on the printing of the 
weekly Beacon and the monthly Chicago-Bladet. It was nat- 
ural to expect that the two English periodicals would even- 
tually become one. 

’ Being in Minneapolis, which was the center of most of 
the merger negotiations during the following years, The 
Evangelical Beacon was in a better position to promote the 
cause of merger of all phases of the Free Church work. 
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Before the actual completion of the merger of the two 
Free Church bodies, the Evangelical Free Church of America 
purchased a building at 2950 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 
where it was possible to open a much larger and more at- 
tractive book store than it had ever had before, and where 
space was available for an expanding print shop, as well 
as for a national headquarters office of the denomination. 
Up to this time the headquarters had been in one location, 
the print shop in another, and the book store and editorial 
offices at still another location. 

The Free Church took possession of the building in 
April of 1950, just two or three months prior to the historic 
merger conference at Medicine Lake in June of 1950. The 
publication department was thus prepared for the decisions 
growing out of the merger conference. 


THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


No worthy missionary project ever proves to be too 
hard for the Women’s Missionary Society of The Evangelical 
Free Church. They have lived up to their motto, ‘Onward 
and Upward,” since the humble beginning of the Society in 
1908 when they undertook the herculean task of raising 
money for building a mission home in Canton, China, as the 
first project of their infant organization. 


Since then one project after another has been launched. 
Again and again they have gone “over the top” in raising 
the funds for their projects and for the support of their own 
missionaries. The historical sketch of the Society published 
on the occasion of their 40th anniversary estimated that at 
least $170,000 had been raised by the women during the 
40-year period up to 1948. 

Although money was hard to raise in the middle 1930’s, 
the women set out to raise money to build a home for our 
Venezuela missionaries. The goal was more than reached 
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and the home presented to The Evangelical Free Church of 
America at its 1940 conference, with fitting ceremonies. Pres- 
ident E. A. Halleen had had the privilege of visiting the Vene- 
zuela field during the early spring and taking part in the 
dedication of the attractive mission home. His fresh report 
from the field stirred the women to still greater activity for 
their Master. 

When the Women’s Missionary Society was asked in 
1942 to help with the purchase of a girls’ dormitory for our 
Bible Institute in Chicago, it already had a “Josephine Prin- 
cell Memorial Fund.” Using this as a beginning, the women 
set about to complete this new project with enthusiasm, 
assuming the entire cost of buying and furnishing the build- 
ing, amounting to approximately $18,000. Called the Jose- 
phine Princell Memorial Hall, the building has been a worthy 
monument to the memory of the first president of the Society 
and one of its founders. 


A Home Mission fund of $10,000 was also presented to 
The Evangelical Free Church of America in 1942 to be used 
in the most needy places in the home fields. 

In 1945 the Women’s Society was asked to raise $25,000 
of a $50,000 ‘“‘revolving and extension fund,” for the pur- 
pose of helping newly organized churches by loaning them 
money at a low rate of interest. The women thought they 
would need three years to reach this goal, but at the end of 
two years they were able to announce that the entire $25,000 
had been turned over to the denomination for this purpose. 


A three-way project was undertaken by the Society in 
1948 and completed in 1949. Purpose of this project was 
to provide $2,500 toward repairs of the mission home in 
Canton, $2,500 to provide a motor vehicle for one of their 
missionaries in the Congo, and $2,500 for a motor vehicle 
for one of their Venezuela missionaries. 

The women had already raised a fund of $5,000 which 
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they were holding for the purpose of helping with a new 
school building. Now that the new school building in Chicago 
was about to be commenced, the women were glad to take 
on the stupendous project of raising $21,000 over a two- 
year period with which to furnish the dormitory floors of 
our new school building. This project, too, was completed 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. 

All through the years the Women’s Missionary Society 
has had what it called The Mother’s Eye Committee, to serve 
our Bible Institute and Seminary. Meeting at the school fre- 
quently and conferring with the matron, their eyes were 
focused upon various needs of the school, and with warm 
hearts as well as clear eyes, they set about to provide the 
things that were needed, such as linens, blankets, chairs, 
draperies, new floor coverings, etc. 


Membership in the Women’s Missionary Society has 
grown through the years so that in 1948 it had a member- 
ship of approximately 4,000 women, with state divisions in 
Minnesota, Illinois, Texas, California, Iowa, Eastern and 
Western Nebraska, Rocky Mountain, Pacific Northwest, and 
Wisconsin-Michigan. 

Since the summer of 1943 the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety has had a page in the official publication of The Evan- 
gelical Free Church for the presentation of its WMS news 
and for promoting various phases of its home and foreign 
missionary work. Responsible for this page for many years 
was Mrs. Charles W. Engstrom of Minneapolis. Later the page 
was edited by Mrs. Henry O. Tweed, also of Minneapolis. 


FREE CHURCH YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


The young people’s work of The Evangelical Free Church 
received a powerful new impetus with the formation of a 
national youth organization in 1941. 

Preliminary work had been done in preparation for this 
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advance. At a special meeting of young people at the annual 
conference at Holdrege, Nebraska, in 1940, a committee had 
been selected to go to work on a proposed constitution and 
form of organization for such a youth organization, to be 
presented at the 1941 conference in Denver. Heading the 
committee was Mel Larson, who later became the first presi- 
dent of the youth fellowship. 

The meeting in Denver brought into being the organiza- 
tion that “had been prayed for, dreamt of, and worked on.” 
Before the actual organization took place, the 43 delegates, 
plus many visitors and pastors, knelt in an earnest session of 
prayer for God’s guidance in the meeting. Thereafter the 
thirteen articles of the constitution were carefully discussed 
and acted upon. The name ‘Free Church Youth Fellowship” 
was decided upon. 

At the following year’s annual conference, in Rockford, 
young people seemed to predominate, according to the re- 
port in The Evangelical Beacon. The more than 400 young 
people present were royally entertained by the Rockford 
young people. The year-old FCYF received ‘‘a new spiritual 
upsurge,” according to the report, and the same might be 
said of our conference as a whole, with so many young 
people present. 


By 1943 the youth organization was attempting big 
things for God and the Evangelical Free Church. They 
pledged themselves to raise $5,000 for the building fund of 
our Bible Institute and Seminary. They launched the quar- 
terly “FCYF Voice,” which continued for several years. At 
their 1944 conference they were thinking in terms of help- 
ing to support a full-time Sunday school and youth worker 
for The Evangelical Free Church of America. In 1945 they 
sent out an evangelistic team consisting of Virgil Bergman 
and Carroll Nelson into the home field. The following year 
the FCYF voted to take on half support for Mr. and Mrs. 
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Virgil Bergman, who had volunteered to go to Congo as 
missionary builders. The Society also set out to provide a 
station wagon for China, a three-ton truck for Africa, a truck 
for South America, a jeep for Kentucky, and a station wagon 
for our Free Church Bible Institute. A goal of $18,000 for 
home and foreign missionary work was set at their 1947 
conference. A program calling for $24,000 was announced at 
their 1948 conference, at which time the Fellowship also 
called an Executive Director to head up the work of the 
FCYF. They were still going strong when they set their 
budget of $25,000 for the 1949-50 year and called the Rev. 
Robert Johnson as Director for the coming year. They came 
‘short of their goal, however, raising only $17,296.16 up to 
the time of the 1950 conference at Medicine Lake, after 
which the FCYF was to enter a new stage along with all other 
branches of the Free Church work, through the merger of 
the two Evangelical Free Church bodies. 


THE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 


Back in 1913, as the Ministerial Association of the Evan- 
gelical Free Church was looking forward to its 20th anniver- 
sary, in 1914, one of its most enterprising members, the 
Rev. Axel V. Ohlson, then pastor of the Holcomb Evangelical 
Free Church, near Holdrege, Nebraska, undertook to edit 
and publish a volume of brief sermons and lectures by mem- 
bers of the Association. He succeeded in securing seventy 
such messages, together with pictures of the pastors who 
contributed them. Entitled Ekon frén helgedomen (Echoes 
from the Sanctuary), the 400-page volume is a treasured 
possession of those older people in our constituency who are 
able to read the Swedish language. 

The Ministerial Association wanted to do something 
similar to this in observance of its 50th anniversary, in 1944, 
but nothing came of it until the following year when Laborers 
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_ Together with God made-its appearance. The volume con- 
tains a brief history of the Ministerial Association and one 
page of biographical material, with a picture, of most of the 
members of the Association, together with a very brief medi- 
tation by each. Membership in the Association exceeded 200 
at this time, and most of the members sent their picture and 
“obituary” to the committee along with their brief medita- 
tions. Called “the preachers’ catalog” by some, the volume 
found its way into some 2,000 Free Church homes and has 
been a valuable source of inspiration as well as information. 

Starting with 37 members in 1894, the Association num- 
bered 119 after 25 years, more than 200 after 50 years, and 
280 in 1949, the year before the merger. 

The confession of faith in the constitution of the Minis- 
terial Association, from the beginning, was extremely simple, 
just, ‘“‘This organization believes in the Holy Scriptures, the 
Old and New Testaments, as the Word of God and the only 
infallible rule for faith, creed, and conduct.” 

In the fall of 1945, at a ministers’ conference in Rock- 
ford, there was considerable discussion on the subject of a 
more comprehensive statement of faith, both for the Minister- 
ial Association and for The Evangelical Free Church of Amer- 
ica. A'tentative doctrinal statement was drafted at this con- 
ference and presented to the annual conference of the As- 
sociation at Medicine Lake in June of 1946. It was pointed 
out that most denominations and religious institutions had 
their doctrinal statements to which they expected their con- 
stituencies to subscribe and adhere. Such a statement, it 
was felt, would be good to have for people who were con- 
stantly asking, ‘“What does the Free Church believe?”’ 

' After a thorough discussion of a proposed doctrinal 
statement at the 1946 conference, the Ministerial Association, 
by a two-thirds majority, adopted a nine-point statement of 
faith touching the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
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faith. There was no intention of having the members of 
the Association attach their names to the doctrinal statement, 
nor to discipline some member who might find it impossible 
to subscribe to every article as formulated by the committee. 
The main purpose was to inform people as to the generally 
accepted beliefs held by the Evangelical Free Church people. 

When the merger of the two Evangelical Free Church 
bodies was accomplished, in 1950, the constitution for the 
united organization included with slight modifications the 
nine-point doctrinal statement that had been formulated and 
accepted by the Ministerial Association, to which were added 
three paragraphs on subjects not included in that state- 
ment. The Evangelical Free Church Association had had a 
statement of faith quite similar for many years in its con- 
stitution, and now our people were ready, at last, to sanction 
the fuller doctrinal statement. 


EMPHASIS ON SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 


The Evangelical Free Church of America was slow to 
recognize the need of establishing a strong Sunday School 
Department to serve its churches. Here and there our Sun- 
day schools were demonstrating more than ordinary vitality. 
Some of the state Sunday school associations were function- 
ing with more or less effectiveness. The need was becoming 
apparent for a much stronger emphasis, on a national scale, 
of the place and importance of the Sunday school. 

The 1942 annual conference in Rockford was ready to 
take action on a motion from the floor that Milford Sholund, 
Ray Schulenburg, and Millicent Johnson be designated as 
members of a Sunday school board or committee to serve 
for one year. The motion passed unanimously without any 
discussion. 

The report of the committee at our 1943 conference in- 
dicated how desperately our Sunday school work needed a 
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_ lift. The committee had sent a questionnaire to our Sunday 
schools in order to secure needed information. Fifty-two 
percent of the schools had responded—70 schools, to be 
exact. Sixty-three percent of these reported a decrease in 
attendance during the past year; only 17 schools could re- 
port any increase. 

In addition to making surveys and recommending Sun- 
day school quarterlies and papers, the committee arranged 
Sunday school conferences in various parts of the country, 
engaging experts in the field. These conferences were well 
attended and stimulated a new interest in the Sunday school. 
The director of Christian Education at Moody, who took 
part in some of these conferences, said that the Free Church 
Sunday schools had shown more interest in proportion to 
their membership than any he had worked with during the 
previous year. Conferences, with workshops, were held in 
ten areas during the 1948-49 year, with a well-trained leader- 
ship team taking part. 

As early as 1945 the committee recommended that a 
full-time, or at least a part-time, director of Christian Edu- 
cation be engaged by The Evangelical Free Church to help 
the Sunday schools to raise their standards, and to help them 
in othér ways to increase the effectiveness of their work 
with the boys and girls. The annual conference in 1948 
approved the idea of engaging such a worker and referred 
the matter to the Executive Board for action. The pending 
merger of the two Free Church bodies, however, necessitated 
the postponement of such action until such time as the mer- 
ger should be consummated. At least that is the way the 
Executive Board felt about it. 


'In the meantime the Sunday School Committee, or 
Christian Education Committee, as they preferred to call 
themselves, continued to work for improvement in the Sun- 
day school work of the Evangelical Free Churches, sending 
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out leadership teams and conducting conferences to pro- 
vide the help that our Sunday schools needed and which they 
appreciated. 

The new constitution for the united Evangelical Free 
Church organization made no provision for a Sunday School 
Board or committee; hence the establishment of a central 
Sunday School Department had to wait for action to be taken 
at subsequent conferences. 


BETTER PUBLICITY 


A stimulus to the growth of the Evangelical Free Church 
movement during the decade before the merger was the 
recognition that a better ‘selling’ job had to be done in 
letting the public know what our Church stood for and what 
it was attempting to do for Christ and His kingdom. 

To that end a Publicity Committee consisting of Roy 
Thompson, Mel Larson, and Millicent Johnson was elected 
at our 1945 annual conference. The committee was instructed 
to supervise and prepare a program of publicity for all 
branches of the Free Church work. 


The key man on this committee was Mel Larson, then 
Associate Editor of The Evangelical Beacon, who was well 
trained in all angles of public relations. The accomplishments 
of the committee during the first year were largely the result 
of his energetic activity in writing and preparing the kind of 
material that was needed by the various branches of the work. 
A series of attractive folders was prepared to bolster the 
support of our Home Mission program—‘Victory on the 
Home Front, Too,” “Over the Hump in Home Missions,” “Ken- 
tucky Calling,’’—as well as an effective poster for Home Mis- 
sions Sunday. A similar service was rendered for the For- 
eign Missions department, for the Free Church Bible In- 
stitute and Seminary, for the Beacon Book Store, Service- 
men’s Bureau, Free Church Youth Fellowship, and for the 
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_ Christian Education Committee. Some 147,000 pieces of 
literature were prepared and printed during this first year 
of the committee’s life. 

At our 1948 conference it was reported that 14,000 
prayer calendars had been prepared and printed, together 
with posters and other material representing our foreign 
work, home mission work, our school, our Children’s Home, 
not to mention exhibits at conferences, wall calendars, and 
news releases. Some 182,000 pieces of literature had been 
printed previous to the 1948 conference. 

This kind of work continued right up to the time of the 
merger conference in 1950, much good publicity being pre- 
pared in publicizing the merger, for daily newspapers, na- 
tional church periodicals, etc. 

Presented to the merger conference by the committee 
in 1950 was an outline of an exceedingly ambitious program 
entitled ‘‘A Free Church Crusade for Christ,” which called 
for 10,000 people to pray daily for revival, 5,000 converts 
through our foreign mission program, the development of 
boys and girls clubs, and an intensified program of tract dis- 
tribution, Sunday school extension, and personal evangelism. 


| MINISTERING TO OUR SERVICEMEN 


When a country is engaged in war and its sons and 
daughters are on the firing line, it is easy to secure support 
for a special ministry in their behalf. It was interesting to 
discover, in studying year books of the Swedish Evangelical 
Free Church published in 1917 and 1918, that our Free 
Church people responded at that time with large sums of 
money to enable the Evangelical Free Church to minister to 
the servicemen in the various army camps. The denomina- 
tion even took action in deciding to send one of its ministers 
to France to minister to the men in the service over there. 
The only reason this did not materialize is that permission 
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could not be secured from the Government to send a repre- 
sentative of the Church. 

World War II found churches ready to pray and give in 
order to provide the means for ministering to their young 
men and women in the armed forces. As our men were called 
into the service and as many of our young women volun- 
teered to do their part, The Evangelical Beacon, especially 
in the person of its associate editor, Mel Larson, started a 
ministry among them, writing letters, publishing a special 
Servicemen’s paper, sending gospel tracts, New Testaments, 
etc. to the increasing number of young people in the service. 

In 1944 a full-time servicemen’s secretary was em- 
ployed in order to do a more effective job in ministering to 
the spiritual needs of the servicemen. At that time there were 
some 2,233 Free Church young people in the service. A 
special Servicemen’s Sunday was set aside at which time our 
churches were urged to concentrate their prayers in behalf 
of the boys and girls, and to present an offering to the Service- 
men’s Bureau to help finance its aggressive program. 


The Servicemen’s Bureau reported to our 1945 confer- 
ence that 85,984 tracts had been sent to the 2,825 Free 
Church men and women in the service. The Evangelical 
Beacon, with its special Servicemen’s Page, was also being 
sent each week. Thousands of letters had been written, and 
a Bible study and Bible memory course was reaching 250 
fellows and girls. Much good was also done in helping the 
fellows and girls to find other Free Church young people in 
the camps where they were stationed. 


Six of our Evangelical Free Church pastors applied for 
and were approved for service to their country as chaplains 
in the United States Army, all of them serving with distinc- 
tion and as worthy representatives of their denomination. 
Our Servicemen’s department was in close touch with all 
of these men during the time of their service. The pastors 
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_ who thus served were: Alvin Johnson, Ben C. Erickson, Rus- 
sell Honeywell, Henry Nyberg, Raymond Johnson, and Aaron 
Backus. 

After V-J Day it was only natural that interest in this 
kind of ministry should taper off. All but some 600 of the 
Free Church young people who had been in the service were 
now discharged, but 400 of these were still overseas and Mel 
Larson and his assistant, Miss Gwen Person, continued their 
ministry to them up to the time they were discharged. 


In memory of the 88 young men who laid down their 
lives for their country during the war, a Gold Star Memorial 
Fund was established, the purpose being to erect a radio 
station in Canton, China for the broadcasting of the Gospel. 
Some $15,000 was raised for this purpose, especially through 
the efforts of the Servicemen’s Bureau and the Free Church 
Youth Fellowship. When it became apparent that it would 
not be possible to carry out the original purpose of the fund, 
the Gold Star Memorial Fund committee authorized the use 
of the fund for Gospel broadcasting work in Japan, where 
The Evangelical Free Church of America had recently opened 
up a new work. 


~THE EVANGELICAL MOUNTAIN MISSION 


Just as the pioneer Swedish Free Church people had 
their one special home mission project among the Mormons 
in Utah, so their successors of the present generation have 
had one special home mission project which they have unit- 
edly supported, namely the Evangelical Mountain Mission, 
with headquarters at Hazard, Kentucky. 


Started by the Rev. Fred Beck following a vacation 
trip that landed him on Big Creek, near Hazard, Kentucky, 
in the summer of 1930, this mission soon attracted other 
workers and became an established home mission project of 
The Evangelical Free Church of America. Mr. Beck spent 
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some time on the field in the summer of 1931 as well, and 
imparted his burden for the mountain folk wherever he had 
opportunity to do so in the churches “up north.” 

The result was that the Rev. and Mrs. Arthur J. W. 
Larson, who had served Evangelical Free churches in Loom- 
is, Nebraska and Cooperstown, North Dakota, went to the 
field as missionaries in the fall of 1931, followed shortly 
thereafter by Miss Esther Wallstedt, originally from Buffalo, 
Minn. but also having Free Church connections in Minnea- 
polis and Chicago. 

A unique opportunity presented itself for our workers 
in Kentucky to teach the Bible in the public schools. Travel- 
ing by foot and by horse or mule, and later by Model-T Fords 
and other motor vehicles, the workers went up and down 
the creeks visiting the one-room school houses where they 
were given opportunity to present their Bible lessons. Sun- 
day schools also were established, and the summer program 
included a large number of Daily Vacation Bible schools. 

After ten years, the Mission had five stations—at Big 
Creek, Lotts Creek, Viper, Mason’s Creek, and Breeding’s 
Creek. There were fourteen workers on the field. Several 
churches had been organized. 

Reporting to the Evangelical Free Church conference in 
1946, after fifteen years of labor, the Mission reported that 
during the preceding year 1,648 Sunday lessons had been 
given by the workers, 585 Gospel services conducted, 693 
Sunday school sessions held, 633 homes visited, 27 Daily 
Vacation Bible schools conducted, besides scores of children’s 
meetings, jail services, hospital visits, young people’s meet- 
ings, and thousands of Gospel tracts distributed. 

During subsequent years the Mission has established a 
Christian book store in Hazard, in its Headquarters building. 
It has purchased and equipped an excellent Bible Camp 
where hundreds of boys and girls gather for their Bible- 
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centered program each summer. 

Up to the time of the merger of the two Evangelical 
Free Church bodies, the affairs of the Evangelical Mountain 
Mission were administered by a field committee selected by 
the workers on the field, in cooperation with an Advisory 
Committee, or ‘northern board,’ composed of men elected 
by the annual meetings of The Evangelical Free Church of 
America. 


THE MINISTERS’ ANNUITY AND AID PLAN 


Pension plans and some kind of assistance for aged 
ministers and missionaries were discussed at our conference 
year after year without materializing. Every year a so-called 
‘Aid Fund Committee’’ reported that some assistance had 
been given to aged and needy ministers or their widows. The 
“assistance” aggregated a sum of $1,000 to $1,200, almost all 
of which had to come out of the General Fund of The Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America, a fund that was usually in 
the red. 

On recommendation of the Ministerial Association, at 
the 1940 conference, a plan was adopted whereby churches 
and ministers were asked to contribute a small percentage 
of the pastor’s salary toward this Aid Fund. This plan was 
to commence on October 1, 1940. 

The “success” of this plan can be seen by the fact that 
by conference time in 1941, 29 churches had contributed a 
total of $219.30 to the fund, while 52 ministers and mission- 
aries had contributed a total of $302.32! Hence it had been 
necessary to draw on the General Fund to the extent of 
$310.38 in order to provide the same kind of “assistance” 
to the aged ministers and missionaries, or their wives. 

It was not until 1944 that a workable plan was proposed 
and put into operation whereby the Aid Fund would be con- 
stantly replenished at the same time as an Annuity Fund 
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would be built up from year to year for the individual mem- 
bers of the Plan. 

While home on furlough from China, the Rev. Arthur 
G. Lindquist had put on a vigorous campaign in the churches, 
so that in 1945 he was able to report that 99 congregations 
had already adopted the plan. These churches represented 
some 87.3 percent of the total church membership. Income 
of the Plan had aggregated $23,993 during this first year of 
its operation, $4,200 of which went into the Aid Fund. 

Year after year the reports presented at our confer- 
ence by the Board of Trustees, consisting of four laymen 
and three ministers, demonstrated the soundness of the 
Plan and its general acceptance by our Free Church people. 
Churches participating paid at the rate of one dollar per 
member each year into the Plan, and ministers and mission- 
ary members $25 a year. One-fifth of the total payments 
went into the Aid Fund, the other four-fifths being credited 
to the accounts of the individual members. Including the 
$25 annual dues paid by the ministers, their credit balances 
increased each year to the extent of $80 to $100 or more. 
The amount in a member’s account may be withdrawn in 
a lump sum at the age of 65 or withdrawn in monthly in- 
stallments after that time. A death benefit is also provided 
in the Plan. 


The fifth annual report by the secretary of the Plan, in 
1950, brought out the fact that 180 were sharing in the bene- 
fits, including 22 women missionaries. Churches cooperating 
had increased to 130. Monthly Aid benefits were being paid 
to ten needy, retired ministers. Total assets of the Plan were 
$81,966.60. 


At long last something was being done in a systematic 
and practical way to provide a small measure of financial 
assistance to those who were serving the denomination, 
some of them with considerable sacrifice. 
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The Plan had operated so successfully and was organ- 
ized in such a way that it would be affected very little by 
the merger of the two Evangelical Free Church bodies in 
1950. 


SUMMARY 


This fifteen-year period of “renewed vitality” follow- 
ing the transition from a foreign-language church to one 
with a vision for reaching people of all nationalities, comes 
to a close at the threshold of a period with promise of still 
greater advancement. The outstanding impetus to this 
great forward movement was the merger of the two Evan- 
gelical Free Church bodies, an event of such great impor- 
tance that it merits a story by itself. 


PART FOUR 


THE MERGER STORY 
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THE STORY OF THE MERGER 


Tx MERGER of the Evangelical Free Church Associa- 
tion and the Evangelical Free Church of America, in 1950, 
was the culmination of a long series of efforts toward this 
end by leaders in both groups. Looking back upon these 
efforts, that which amazes us most is that the consumma- 
tion of the union did not take place many years earlier. 
The advantage of waiting so long, however, is that, when 
the time finally arrived for the big decision, almost every- 
body was ready for the “marriage.” Such perfect unity 
might not have been possible a few years earlier. 


As early as 1905, the records indicate, a man by the 
name of C. J. Osterhus arranged a meeting of preachers 
from the Scandinavian ‘free’? groups to discuss the possi- 
bility of uniting their efforts in a common cause. Nothing 
came of this initial effort, but again, in 1917, the Rev. C. T. 
Dyrness of the Salem Evangelical Free Church of Chicago 
sent out an invitation to all ‘‘free-minded”’ people to a union 
meeting. They had a good meeting, in an atmosphere of 
brotherliness, but there was no formal move toward merger. 

Again, in 1921, Dr. L. J. Pedersen, then president of 
the Bible Institute and Academy of Minneapolis, presented 
suggestions that might have eventuated in a merger. Dis- 
cussing the future of the Bible Institute and Academy, he 
wrote, ‘““We would also raise the interesting question as to 
whether or not we should attempt to encourage’ our friends 
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in the Swedish Evangelical Free Church to establish their 
school in connection with ours. Undoubtedly this would 
be a move of great significance for us as well as for them.” 
Apparently nothing was done about this suggestion at that 
conference. But in 1929 the question came up again in the 
form of a resolution passed by the conference of the Evan- 
gelical Free Church Association calling for a committee to 
negotiate with the Swedish Evangelical Free Church as to 
the possibility of a united school some time in the future. 
Following that decision, President L. J. Pedersen attended 
the 1929 conference of the Swedish group, in Rockford, IIl. 
and presented the resolution. A committee was elected 
from both groups to take the matter into consideration, 
but for some reason or other, it was never convened, so 
the matter was dropped. 


During the years which followed, there was an increas- 
ing amount of correspondence and fellowship among pastors 
and laymen of the two groups. Announcements in the local 
churches and in the denominational publications indicate 
that pastors of the Swedish group were being used in the 
Norwegian churches, and that the Swedish churches were 
using more and more of the Norwegian pastors in special 
services. 

When the Swedish group met for its 50th anniversary 
conference in Boone, Iowa, in 1934, it received a greeting 
(drafted by Dr. Arnold T. Olson) from the Norwegian-Danish 
Evangelical Free Church Association which read as follows: 

The Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Free Church 

Association wishes to convey its hearty greetings 

and good will to the Swedish Evangelical Free 

Church assembled for conference at Boone, Iowa. 

We are happy to know that you are earnestly con- 

tending for the faith which was once for all de- 

livered unto the saints. In these days when many 


are departing from the faith and the love of many 
is waxing cold, we stand together with one mind 
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striving for the faith of the gospel. We anticipate 

a day of closer cooperation between the two Free 

Church associations. 

The following year (1935) a committee of three was 
appointed by the Swedish conference to confer with leaders 
of the Association to see what could be done in getting to- 
gether in closer cooperation. The 1936 conference of the 
Association, through its secretary, the Rev. E. S. Eielson, 
acknowledged the letter from the Swedish group and elected 
a committee to meet with them to express the Association’s 
willingness to consider a union of the two Evangelical Free 
Church associations. 


The following years indicated that the time was not 
yet quite ripe for merger. The joint committee met again 
and again in an effort to outline a plan that might be ac- 
ceptable to both groups. They finally came up with a plan 
that was presented to the annual meeting of both groups 
in 1938. The plan called for a merger on the following 
basis: (1) The continuance of the Scandinavian periodicals— 
Chicago-Bladet, to serve the Swedish-reading constituency, 
and Evangelisten, to serve the Norwegian-Danish part of 
the membership. (2) The merging of the two English pub- 
lications—the monthly Evangelist and the weekly Evangeli- 
cal Beacon. (3) The two schools to be continued and main- 
tained separately until such time as it might become prac- 
tical to unite them in one location. (4) The turning over 
of the foreign mission work of the Swedish group to the | 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission, through which the Norwe- 
gian-Danish group had always conducted its foreign mis- 
sionary work. 


' The decision to unite, of course, would have to be sub- 
mitted to the local Evangelical Free churches in both groups 
for their consideration and action. 

The results of the referendum announced. at the 1939 
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conferences of the two groups put an end to the merger 
negotiations at that time. Out of 60 Association churches 
to which the merger plan was submitted, only 22 churches 
responded at all. Of those which did respond, ten were in 
favor and nine were opposed. 

Only 65 of the 120 churches of the Swedish group re- 
sponded. Out of these, however, 55 indicated their approval 
of the plan and only four were definitely against the merger. 


HINDRANCES TO THE MERGER 


Dr. Arnold Olson calls attention to the ‘road-blocks”’ 
in the path toward organic union of the two bodies—ob- 
stacles that delayed the consummation of the union in spite 
of the desire on the part of the responsible leadership in 
both groups to unite. These “road-blocks” were: 

1. The difference in language. The first Bible course 
in English was not introduced at the Minneapolis school 
until 1921. It was not until 1933 that English became the 
official language for the general conference of the Nor- 
wegian-Danish group. The first annual report of the Swed- 
ish group to be published entirely in English did not appear 
until 1934. It was also during that period that both groups 
dropped the words “Swedish” and ‘“Norwegian-Danish” 
from their official names. Even so, there were churches 
that continued to use these languages in some of their 
services. 

2. Nationalistic spirit. There was still a strong national- 
istic spirit among some of the pioneers who, in their intense 
loyalty to the culture and country, as well as language, of 
their birth, found it difficult to lay aside their prejudices. 


3. Fear. There was also the fear which has always been 
in the hearts of our people of too strong an organization. 
The idea that merger might bring about a more ecclesias- 
tical as well as larger organization was no doubt one of the 
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reasons why the road to merger was such a difficult one. 

There was also the fear that by merging we would be 
assuming each other’s liabilities more than assets. Each 
group was struggling with its financial burdens and each 
carried substantial debts. (These were depression years.) 
It was thought that possibly the motive behind the merger 
in each case was one of relieving the group from this heavy 
financial load. Such an argument was, of course, unfounded, 
but nevertheless it influenced the thinking of the people 
at that time. 

Even after the disappointing vote just mentioned, the 
matter was not entirely dropped. The two groups contin- 
ued to cooperate in various ways, learning to know each 
other better through joint Bible conferences, exchange of 
pulpits, etc., in the assurance that the merger would even- 
tually take place. 

Officially, however, the merger question was dropped 
when the joint committee of unity recommended at the 1940 
conferences that “we refrain from selecting any such com- 
mittee,” inasmuch as it had become clear that the time for 
union had not yet arrived. 


Working more or less behind the scenes, leaders of both 
groups continued to get together to discuss in an unofficial 
manner the merger possiblities. The idea occurred to some 
that the place to begin was the uniting of our publications 
and schools. They knew that the complete merger of the 
two bodies would then follow naturally and with very little 
opposition. 


SCHOOLS AND PUBLICATIONS UNITE 


These discussions proved so successful that the merger 
of the two schools—Trinity of Minneapolis and Free Church 
Bible Institute and Seminary of Chicago—was approved by 
both of the Free Church conferences in 1946. Negotiations 
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between the Publication boards of the two groups were also 
conducted during the same year, with the decision to move 
the Publication office of The Evangelical Free Church of 
America from Chicago—where it was housed in the school 
building—to Minneapolis, where the Evangelical Free Church 
Association already had a small print shop in the basement 
of its school building there. A small investment was made 
by the Evangelical Free Church of America to match the 
appraised valuation of the printing equipment owned by 
the Association, after which a partnership was formed be- 
tween the publication boards of the two associations, which 
were still not officially united. 

The move was made in July of 1947, when a store was 
rented at 2951 Bloomington avenue which served as a book 
store and editorial office of The Evangelical Beacon until 
the spring of 1950 when they were given needed space in 
the Headquarters building at 2950 Nicollet avenue. 


Following the decision to unite our two Bible Institutes 
and Seminaries, in 1946, action followed immediately, so 
that operation of the two schools under a united Board of 
Education began in the fall of the same year, with Dr. T. B. 
Madsen, who had been president of Trinity of Minneapolis, 
serving as acting president of the united school. It was 
necessary for him to “commute” between Minneapolis and 
Chicago during that and the following school year. A con- 
stitution and by-laws drafted for the conduct of our united 
school work was approved by the respective conferences in 
June of 1947. 


The eventual merger of the two Evangelical Free 
Church bodies was now a foregone conclusion. During the 
fall of 1947 and spring of 1948 merger thoughts began to 
take on a more tangible form. Dr. Arnold T. Olson, recently 
returned from a tour as chaplain in the Army (during which 
time he sensed increasingly a burden for this as he had 
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occasion to work with men of both groups in combat) started 
correspondence with Roy Thompson, editor of The Evan- 
gelical Beacon, with whom he had had some fellowship bhe- 
fore, suggesting that the two agree to present to their re- 
spective executive committees a resolution on merger which 
he (Dr. Olson) had already drafted. 

This ‘Resolution of Merger,’ which was adopted by 
both conferences in 1948, was as follows: 

The Executive Committee of The Evangelical 

Free Church of America and The Evangelical Free 

Church Association recommend to their respective 


conferences the adoption of the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas The Evangelical Free Church of America 
and The Evangelical Free Church Association are 
church bodies of like precious faith and practice 
as well as similarity in background; and 

Whereas the barrier to a union, namely that of 
differences in language used, no longer exists; and 
Whereas there have been expressions in favor of a 
closer union on the part of the responsible leader- 
ship in both groups; therefore, 

Resolved that the respective annual meetings of the 
two groups in June 1948 elect three members to 
serve, with a seventh member elected by the com- 
mittee itself, as a Committee on Unity. 

Resolved that this Committee on Unity bring a de- 
tailed plan for a complete merger of the two de- 
nominations to the next annual meetings, accom- 
panied with suggestions as to how the plan, in ac- 
cord with the respective constitutions, can become 
an accomplished fact. 


The opposition to this resolution was negligible. It car- 
ried without a dissenting vote in the conference of The 
Evangelical Free Church of America and with very little op- 
position in the Association conference. 

A MERGER PLAN TAKES SHAPE 


In the providence of God, the president of The Evan- 
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gelical Free Church Association—Dr. Arnold T. Olson—ac- 
cepted the call extended him to become pastor of one of the 
most influential churches of the other body, the First Evan- 
gelical Free Church of Minneapolis, in the summer of 1948. 
A leading spirit in the merger plans and an administrator 
par excellence, he became the logical chairman of the joint 
Committee of Unity and as such performed a magnificent 
job in helping to prepare the Merger Plan that was adopted 
by the 1949 conference of the two bodies. The joint com- 
mittee of six—three each from the Association and the 
Evangelical Free Church of America—were authorized to 
select a seventh member and were united in asking Mr. John 
S. Nyquist, Sr., county attorney of Mille Lacs county, of Mil- 
aca, Minn., to serve, who became secretary of the committee. 
Other Association men on the committee were the Rev. R. 
Berntsen and the Rev. Joseph S. Swan. Representing The 
Evangelical Free Church of America were Dr. E. A. Halleen, 
president of his denomination, the Rev. Elmer Johnson of 
Rockford, Ill., and the Rev. A. J. Thorwall, field secretary 
and director of evangelism, with Mr. G. W. Aldeen of Rock- 
ford and the Rev. H. G. Rodine as alternates. 


The merger committee worked for three years and 
sought prayerfully to learn from the experience of the pre- 
vious failures as well as to study carefully all the problems 
involved relative to such a merger. A number of questions 
would naturally arise. First, what could be done about the 
foreign missions program in view of the fact that the As- 
sociation conducted its foreign work through The Evangel- 
ical Alliance Mission while the other group had its own 
Board of Foreign Missions? This was solved in a special 
resolution which was included in the merger plan—a reso- 
lution that recognized the problem and indicated that the 
local church would continue to have the right to make its 
own decisions as to how it would support foreign missions. 
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In other words, no attempt would be made to take over 
either mission by the other. 

The second great problem had to do with the number 
and kind of publications. Papers were being published in 
Swedish and Norwegian besides the two papers in English. 
This was solved by agreeing to continue for the present both 
foreign language papers and to merge the two English 
papers. 

Third, there was the problem of a confession of faith. 
While the two groups were in agreement as to the cardinal 
principles of our evangelical position, they were faced with 
the question of a concise statement of that faith. The As- 
sociation had had a twelve-point statement for many years, 
but the Swedish group had no such statement, even though 
the Ministerial Association of that group had recently adopt- 
ed a nine-point confession of faith. This matter was solved 
by first of all placing into the confession of faith the nine 
points which had already been approved by the Ministerial 
Association of the Evangelical Free Church of America. 
These nine points were identical in thought, though not in 
words, with the major statements in the confession of faith 
of the Association. Three new statements were added—tfirst, 
an article outlining eligibility of membership in the local 
church, taken in substance from the confession of faith of 
the Association (Article 9). In the second place, an article 
was added which assured the local church of its right to 
self-government. This was taken directly from the state- 
ment of the Association (Article 10). The third article added 
(Article 7) dealt with water baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
The nine-point statement of the Ministerial Association had 
made no reference to baptism, although the group had con- 
sidered an additional statement to cover that subject. The 
Association had a statement on the subject which read as 
follows: ‘‘We believe that the Lord has given His church two 
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sacraments—baptism and communion. (1) Baptism in the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Freedom of con- 
science is given as to age and mode. (2) Communion should 
be administered only to true believers in accordance with 
the Word of God.”” The problem confronted by the members 
of the merger committee was one of answering in a brief 
statement the two extremes on the subject of water baptism, 
namely the one which would take away from us baptism 
entirely (Bullingerism) and the other which would read into 
water baptism more than we believe is there (Lutheran and 
Reformed). It was also necessary to find a statement which 
would permit freedom of conscience as to age and mode, 
one of the strong principles which had been held to down 
through the years. The committee, in cooperation with a 
committee of the Ministerial Association, included in the 
articles a statement which has proven to be a very happy 
solution to this question (Article 7). The result was the 
following twelve-point confession of faith: 


WE BELIEVE: 


1. The Scriptures, both Old and New Testaments, 
to be the inspired Word of God, without error in 
the original writings, the complete revelation of 
His will for the salvation of men, and the Divine 
and final authority for all Christian faith and life. 


2. In one God, Creator of all things, infinitely per- 
fect and eternally existing in three persons, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit. 


3. That Jesus Christ is true God and true man, 
having been conceived of the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary. He died on the cross a sacri- 
fice for our sins according to the Scriptures. Fur- 
ther, He arose bodily from the dead, ascended into 
heaven, where at the right hand of the Majesty on 
High, He now is our High Priest and Advocate. 


4. That the ministry of the Holy Spirit is to glorify 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and during this age to con- 
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vict men, regenerate the believing sinner, indwell, 
guide, instruct, and empower the believer for godly 
living and service. 


5. That man was created in the image of God but 
fell into sin and is therefore lost and only through 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit can salvation and 
spiritual life be obtained. 


6. That the shed blood of Jesus Christ and His 
resurrection provide the only ground for justifica- 
tion and salvation for all who believe, and only 
such as receive Jesus Christ are born of the Holy 
Spirit, and thus become children of God. 


7. That water baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
ordinances to be observed by the Church during 
the present age. They are, however, not to be re- 
garded as means of salvation. 


8. That the true Church is composed of all such 
persons who through saving faith in Jesus Christ 
have been regenerated by the Holy Spirit and are 
united together in the body of Christ of which He 
is the Head. 

9. That only those who are thus members of the 
true Church shall be eligible for membership in the 
local church. 

10. That Jesus Christ is the Lord and Head of the 
Church, and that every local church has the right 
under Christ to decide and govern its own affairs. 
11. In the personal and premillennial and imminent 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and that this 
“Blessed Hope”’ has a vital bearing on the personal 
life and service of the believer. 

12. In the bodily resurrection of the dead; of the 
believer to everlasting blessedness and joy with the 
Lord, of the unbeliever to judgment and everlast- 
ing conscious punishment. 


_ After three years of work, during which time each 
conference in 1949 considered the merger plan and agreed 
to have it submitted to the local congregations, it was finally 
approved in 1950. Enthusiastic approval was given by the 
conferences in 1949 to the tentative merger plan. Dr. Ar- 
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nold Olson, chairman of the committee, attended both con- 
ferences, one at Medicine Lake and the other at Britt, Iowa, 
and read, paragraph by paragraph, explaining each point as 
he read. The vote in the Evangelical Free Church of Amer- 
ica’s conference at Medicine Lake was 196 to 13 in favor of 
the plan. The vote at the Britt conference was 73 to 5 in 
favor of the plan. 

The plan as adopted would retain the name of the larger 
of the two bodies, The Evangelical Free Church of America. 
Incidentally, this was the name which the other group also 
considered at the time it dropped the words ‘‘Norwegian- 
Danish” from its name. (It was reported at that conference, 
however, that the Swedish group already had taken that 
name.) The united body would be “an association and fel- 
lowship of independent congregations of like faith and prac- 
tice to labor for the salvation of souls and the edification 
of believers; to organize churches and Sunday schools and 
establish and maintain Christian missionary work in the 
United States and other countries; to promote mutual fel- 
lowship and harmony among the churches; to organize, build, 
administer and support schools and theological seminaries; 
to educate and ordain ministers and missionaries; to build 
and maintain charitable and benevolent institutions; to pub- 
lish and distribute Christian literature,” etc. 


Officers would be: a president, a secretary of home 
missions, a secretary of foreign missions, a conference chair- 
man, vice chairman, general secretary, vice secretary, finan- 
cial secretary, and treasurer. 


Provision would be made for an executive board, a 
board of trustees, a board of directors, a board of missions 
(later changed to separate home and foreign mission boards), 
a board of education, a board of benevolences, a board of 
publications, and a ministerial board. 

The plan proposed a reorganization, to some extent, of 
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_ the various District organizations that had been maintained 
by the respective bodies. It recommended that the two 
English periodicals be consolidated, that the respective pen- 
sion plans be united in a single plan, that the two ministerial 
associations be merged into one membership list, that the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the larger body continue to 
function and that the Society work to include the women 
of the other group, that the young people of both groups 
cooperate in the already existing Free Church Youth Fellow- 
ship, etc. 

It would be necessary, of course, to get the approval 
of the local churches before the actual merger could be 
consummated. A two-thirds vote in favor of the plan on 
the part of the churches replying by March 1, 1950, would 
be required before any further steps could be taken. 


The result of the referendum submitted to the churches 
was beyond anyone’s expectations. Only two out of the 207 
churches that responded by the time of the March 1 dead- 
line indicated their disapproval of the Merger Plan. These 
two churches, however, changed their vote to favor the 
plan before the conference was held in June of that year, 
so by the time the conference date was reached, every 
congregation which responded had voted in favor of the plan! 

The Committee of Unity then went to work to make 
preparations for a joint conference in June of 1950, at which 
time the formal union of the two bodies was to be effected. 
Both conferences held separate sessions in the beginning 
of the week, at Medicine Lake, after which the two groups 
came together for the historic merger conference, described 
in the following pages. 


THE MERGER CONFERENCE 


The Medicine Lake conference grounds (a few miles 
west of Minneapolis) during the week of June. 13-18, 1950 
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was the scene of three historic church conferences. The 
Evangelical Free Church of America had its 66th consecu- 
tive Annual Meeting in one of the conference buildings at 
the same time as The Evangelical Free Church Association 
conducted the business of its 39th Annual Meeting, in an- 
other building. Following these meetings, the two groups 
assembled in joint conference and formed the new organi- 
zation upon which God’s unique blessing has been so evi- 
dent ever since. 

If there was a bit of sadness as ‘‘finis’’ was being writ- 
ten over the history of the two organizations that had 
functioned so well during the past sixty-five years, it was 
soon dissipated in the thought that the new organization 
was to inherit all the spiritual resources of both of these 
mature organizations that were now passing off the scene; 
that all the experience that had accrued to the credit of 
both of these groups was now to be passed on to the infant 
organization, so that the new ‘baby’ would not only be 
able to ‘‘walk’’ from the time of its birth, but could be 
expected to really “go places’ from the very beginning of 
its existence. 

The routine business of the separate conferences was 
concluded by noon on Thursday. The one really important 
item of business on the agenda of the separate conferences 
was the ratification of the Merger Plan. Not a single vote 
against the Plan was recorded! 


Then, meeting again separately at three o’clock, there 
was prayer and preparation of hearts before the two pro- 
cessions began. The two ‘“‘streams” of people—led by mem- 
bers of the Committee of Unity—met in the beautiful open- 
air chapel behind Mother’s Inn for a brief ceremony. 
Cameras were clicking all over the place as Winifred Larson 
sang a fitting number, followed by a warm prayer of thanks- 
giving and consecration offered by Pastor Elmer Johnson, 
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member of the Merger Committee. Then, after the ‘“wed- 
ding picture,” under the broiling sun, the united group 
streamed into the mammoth tabernacle for their first meet- 
ing—an inspirational rally that thrilled the tremendous 
crowd. 

With Dr. Arnold Olson, chairman of the Merger Com- 
mittee, presiding, and Burton Hedstrom directing the sing- 
ing, the congregation sang, “Faith of Our Fathers Living 
Still,’ and “Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead us.” Following 
that the Lindquist brothers (the so-called King’s Men) sang 
“Build Upon the Rock” to the accompaniment of their in- 
struments. 

Dr. E. A. Halleen, who for 28 years had been presi- 
dent of the larger of the two associations, greeted the united 
body with an expression of gratitude to God for His guidance 
and blessing and a request for prayer for the days ahead. 

A hush came over the audience as Mr. John Johnson 
of Jersey City, N. J. sang “The Lord’s Prayer,’ which seemed 
to answer the appeal for prayer that Dr. Halleen had just 
made. 

Pastor Joseph Swan, who had been president of the 
Evangelical Free Church Association, gave a warm greeting 
based on Psalm 133: “How good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” The ‘‘who,” the ‘“‘why” 
and the “how” of merger was simply and briefly stated, 
from the quoted psalm. 

Miss Winifred Larson, often referred to as “the apostle 
of the merger,” sang, with power and conviction, “We'll 
stand by the Bible and preach the living Word; we’ll stand 
united by His power till He comes back again.” 


A brief greeting was brought by Mr. John S. Nyquist, 
Sr., the legal member of the committee of unity. He had 
been impressed from the very first meeting with the spirit 
of unity that had prevailed among the members of the 
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joint committee that had prepared for this historic event. 

After the singing of “In the Service of the King,” Mr. 
Joseph Horness of Muskegon, Mich., representing the lay 
leadership of the conference, gave a greeting which included 
a challenge to dedicate our very best as we “seek first God’s 
kingdom and his righteousness.” 

Mr. Ray Syrstad of Zion Free Church, Chicago, expressed 
the prayer of hundreds of people present as he sang, “Give 
me a passion for souls, dear Lord,” whereupon Mr. G. W. 
Aldeen of Rockford, Ill., appealed to the men and women 
in the pews to hold up the arms of the ministers and leaders 
of the united Free Church as they seek to lead us on to 
greater and greater victories. 

The climax of this great gathering came as the ‘‘Preach- 
ers’ Chorus” closed the service with the singing of “Living 
for Jesus,” expressing in this way their dedication to the 
great cause for which they were uniting their efforts. 

The crowd that filled the 2000-capacity tabernacle at 
Medicine Lake that evening also witnessed a never-to-be-for- 
gotten occasion. The musical program, with Winifred Lar- 
son, the King’s Evangels and the King’s Men all taking part, 
prepared the way for the inspiring and significant messages 
of the evening. 


“The Past and the Future of our Evangelical Free 
Church Work” was the theme of the evening. Dr. Halleen 
spoke first, using Psalm 44:1 as his text. ‘I am looking 
west tonight,” he said. “I feel that I am the connecting 
link between yesteryear and today ... It is an honor to 
be a Norwegian—nearly as much as it is to be a Swede. 
By tomorrow we'll all be Americans . . . Would to God we 
could have revival experiences such as we had in the old 
days ...I feel that we have more evangelists in our church, 
in proportion to our size, than any other denomination in 
the country. We have a wonderful heritage of prayer and 
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praise .. . If we thanked God more, He would bless us 
more.” 

Dr. Olson quoted Revelation 3:8, as he began his mes- 
sage—‘‘Lo, I have set a door open before you which no one 
is able to shut; for though your strength is small, you have 
kept my word, you have not renounced my name.” (Moffatt). 
He made it clear that our future can become much greater 
than our past. ‘As long as the last chapter of the Book of 
Acts remains unwritten, the Lord Jesus has much to do 
and teach through His church. As long as we have the 
Gospel message, the promised power, the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, and as long as there are children to teach, 
youth to lead, souis to win, there is the possibility of pro- 
gress.” He recognized the presence of problems and op- 
position, but reminded the large united group that the 
problems constituted a challenge to greater consecration and 
more intensive effort for Christ and His kingdom. Climaxing 
his message, he reminded us of Lord Salisbury’s challenge 
to fellow members of the English Parliament when he told 
them, ‘You need to study larger maps!’’ Concluding his mes- 
sage, at a high point of inspiration, he said, “May God 
give us bigger maps—maps as big as the heart of God!” 

The service closed with a heart-felt prayer in which 
everyone in the great audience joined in asking God’s bless- 
ing upon the newly-formed Evangelical Free Church of 
America. 

When conference business was resumed on Friday 
morning, the separate conferences belonged to the past and 
there was no temptation to drowsiness as the delegates 
proceeded with the important business of effecting the new 
organization. 

Dr. Arnold T. Olson, who had served so efficiently as 
chairman of the Merger Committee, was elected moderator 
pro tem, and the Rev. Lester E. Nelson was asked to serve 
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as secretary. Thereupon the legal steps were taken to make 
of the two separate organizations one united body, by read- 
ing of the constitution and by-laws, and electing the officers 
of the new organization. 


Dr. E. A. Halleen, who for 28 years had served as presi- 
dent of The Evangelical Free Church of America, was unan- 
imously elected president of the new organization for a 
one-year term. Dr. Arnold Olson was elected vice presi- 
dent as well as conference moderator. Pastor Lester Nelson 
was retained as general secretary. Other officers elected 
were: the Rev. R. Berntsen, Muskegon, Mich., vice moder- 
ator; the Rev. C. C. Larson, Minneapolis, vice secretary; 
the Rev. H. G. Rodine, financial secretary and secretary of 
foreign missions; Joseph Horness and H. M. Hokenson, 
treasurers; the Rev. A. J. Thorwall and the Rev. Olai Urang, 
secretaries of Home Missions. 


Those who had been members of various boards dur- 
ing the past year in their separate organizations were all 
re-elected for a term of one year and instructed to proceed 
as soon as possible to carry out the details of the merger. 
This meant that the two former trustee boards had now 
become one and would proceed to carry out the details of 
the merger from the standpoint of properties, finances, 
etc. The two former publication boards were instructed 
to put into effect the decisions with respect to the publi- 
cation and printing departments of the new organization. 
The school board, having been united previously, was to 
continue to function as one board, with responsibility for 
the successful conduct of our united school work in Chicago. 
Added to the board of foreign missions, which had repre- 
sented the Evangelical Free Church of America in the past, 
were three new members originally belonging to the Asso- 
ciation, namely, the Rev. George Skoda of Zion Free Church, 
Chicago; the Rev. O. M. Johnsen of Miiwaukee, and the Rev. 
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_ Arne Hansen of Salem Free Church, Minneapolis. Elected 
to the Ministerial Board, in addition to those who had been 
serving during the past year, were the Rev. Joseph Swan 
of Jersey City, New Jersey, and the Rev. Bernhard Rom of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


HOUSING FOR THE “NEWLYWEDS” 


Even the usually vexing “housing problem” had been 
solved for the two parties that entered into the “marriage 
contract” at the Medicine Lake conference. 


One of the last items of business on the agenda for 
the united conference was the turning over of the key to 
the new administration building to the united board of 
trustees. 


Anticipating the need of such a building two and a 
half years previously, the general board of The Evangelical 
Free Church of America elected a committee with authori- 
zation to buy or build a suitable building to house the Free 
Church headquarters offices, the book concern, the editor- 
ial offices, and the jointly owned Free Church Press. The 
committee had finally located a suitable building at 2950 
Nicollet_avenue, in Minneapolis, one that would not only 
meet the needs of the various Free Church agencies cen- 
tered in Minneapolis, but one that would produce some in- 
come as well from a ground floor store space. A committee 
representing the two Free Church groups had been busy 
supervising the remodeling of this building and now re- 
ported to the joint conference that it was ready to be ded- 
icated to the Lord for use by the newly formed Evangelical 
Free Church of America. 


Open house was observed at the new building on Satur- 
day afternoon of the conference, when nearly 400 delegates 
and visitors came to inspect the property and conduct a 
brief dedicatory service. - 
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Six attractive private offices on the second floor of 
the building, together with a large working space for office 
secretaries, would take care of the needs for our president, 
our secretaries of home and foreign missions, our treasurer, 
our promotion department, and our editors. The book con- 
cern, with an attractive retail store, was given excellent 
ground floor space, and the print shop would occupy what 
was formerly a large commercial garage in the rear of the 
book store. 


A STRENGTHENED TESTIMONY 


Commenting editorially on the merger, the editor of 
The Evangelical Beacon wrote, immediately following the 
merger conference: 


Added strength is the purpose of the merger— 
greater power for the still unfinished task of 
Evangelism and Missions. 


Greater numbers help to make that added strength. 
A body of twenty thousand consecrated believers 
can wield a greater power for God in attacking 
Satan’s strongholds than two separate “armies” of 
much smaller size. 


The new organization will now reap the benefits 

of the best that has been achieved by both groups 

through the use of the best gifts and facilities that 

have been found in the respective groups of the 
past. 

The dramatic story of what has happened in these al- 
most nine years sénce the merger—told by Mel Larson in 
the concluding section of our Diamond Jubilee Story—is a 
striking illustration of “the strengthened testimony” that 
was established through the uniting of our forces in the 
merger of the two Evangelical Free Church groups. 


PART FIVE 


NINE YEARS OF MERGER 


By Mel Larson 


1950e% 495) 


Jone 15, 1950, Merger Day in Evangelical Free Church of 
America and Evangelical Free Church Association history, 
was interesting in other ways as well. On that day in Syra- 
cuse, New York, the FBI arrested Alfred D. Slack on charges 
of espionage in behalf of the U.S.S.R., in collaborating with 
Harry Gold. Forty were feared dead in an air crash. The 
C.I.0. expelled two unions for adhering to the Communist 
party line. West Germany joined the Council of Europe by 
a 220 to 152 vote. Congress set August 5 as an adjournment 
goal. LIBERTY MAGAZINE was sold. The probe of AMER- 
ASIA cleared air force officers. Teen-agers were held on a 
counterfeiting scheme. In Washington, D.C., a 40-hour week 
for railroad men was recommended. 

In Minneapolis, it was “church convention week” as 
reported by THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR. Alongside the Free 
Church “wedding conference” were sessions of the Lutheran 
Free Church, the Minnesota Methodists, Presbyterian U.S.A., 
Evangelical Lutheran convention committee, and Seventh 
Day Adventists at nearby Anoka. The June 15 issue of THE 
MINNEAPOLIS STAR carried an extensive article which be- 
gan, 

“Today is the wedding day for two national religious 
denominations.” It later quoted President Halleen, “This 
is the day for which we have prayed for years.” 


- Weather prediction: muggy and rainy. 
The year 1950 was interesting, so far as secular history 


was concerned. In January President Truman accepted the 
resignation of Myron C. Taylor as personal representative to 
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the Vatican. Alger Hiss was found guilty of perjury in deny- 
ing he had passed confidential matter to Whittaker Chambers. 
Sentence: five years in prison. India became a free and in- 
dependent republic. Scientist Klaus Fuchs was sentenced to 
14 years for betraying atomic secrets. The census took 
place. The Korean conflict started shortly after the delegates 
to the Medicine Lake conference headed for home, on June 
25. A Lake Michigan airline accident killed 58, including a 
young man who was reared in the Central Free Church of 
Minneapolis. He was John Hokanson Jr. Ralph Bunche won 
the Nobel peace prize. President Truman and General Mac- 
Arthur conferred at Wake Island. Connie Mack retired from 
baseball after 50 years. Two Puerto Ricans tried to assassin- 
ate President Truman at Blair House. General Eisenhower 
was named commander in chief of Allied forces in Europe. 
Efforts to appoint a successor to Myron Taylor at the Vatican 
ran into strong Protestant opposition. 

That was 1950, the year of merger. 

Early in 1951 the U.S. Supreme Court held invalid a 
New York City ordinance requiring preachers to obtain per- 
mits to hold religious services in city streets. UN forces re- 
treated in Korea. On April 11, General MacArthur was re- 
moved, causing a nationwide stir. Eight days later the veteran 
soldier spoke in Congress and closed with his famed “Old 
soldiers never die, they just fade away.” In the next weeks, 
New York and Chicago headed the nation with mammoth 
parades in his honor. 

Thus the world moved on and history was written. 


* * * 


And thus the Evangelical Free Church of America moved 
on and our history was written. The words of President 
Halleen rang in its ears, 

With the merger ended the language barrier that 

played not an unimportant part in the work of 

yesteryear. We are now henceforth Americans, and 

Christians, by the grace of God. Our vision must be 

lifted above every human and inherent barrier and 

we must strive for the good of the united group. 


The outlook is bright, but outlook is not necessarily 
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outcome. . . . The ‘spoils’ belong to the brave. .. . 
It won’t happen by wishful thinking. It will chal- 
lenge our every member and tax our every resource. 
Shall 1950 be the year of beginning? Time will tell. 


Editor Roy A. Thompson added in The Evangelical 
Beacon, 

As the newly united Evangelical Free Church of 

America takes its place alongside the other evan- 

gelical bodies in our country it must not lose sight 

of its primary objective, that of winning men and 

women to Christ, in the home and in the foreign 

fields. Nothing will unify our Free Church people 

so thoroughly as a concerted and all-out emphasis 

on evangelism. 

Two of the happiest and most thrilled delegates, by the 
way, were John G. Jensen of Jersey City, N. J. and Lillian 
Swanson of Britt, Ia., who arranged a “merger” in marriage 
on the Saturday afternoon of the conference. To make it 
complete, the bride was of Swedish descent, and the bride- 
groom Norwegian! (They now live in Jersey City and attend 
the Vroom Street Evangelical Free Church, where he is an 
elder.) 

The realization of the unanimous vote by the churches 
encouraged everyone. A good, solid reaction was felt when 
keys to the new headquarters building were turned over to 
the board of trustees. There was anticipation as we looked 
toward the Philippines in the fall of 1950, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln Clubine as our first missionaries. The Rev. Milford 
Sholund agreed to teach more classes at Trinity. The Rev. 
H. W. Norton, home from Congo for family health reasons, 
joined the staff. The first issue of the combined Evangelical 
Beacon and Evangelist made its appearance with Roy A. 
Thompson as editor and Olai Urang as associate editor. Early 
in the fall a 10-point Crusade for Christ focused attention on 
prayer and evangelism on all Free Church fronts. The au- 
tumn home missions thrust had as its motto, “Harvesting at 
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Home with a New Combine.” The North Central district 
emerged, linking Minnesota and North Dakota. The Trinity 
Digest made its first appearance as a student publication. The 
executive board named the Rev. Elmer Johnson of Rockford, 
Illinois, the 1951 conference chairman. Many churches 
which had missed the merger conference enjoyed it through 
tape recordings provided by Headquarters. 


Early in 1951 the Sunday school department, a key post- 
merger advance, began to appear. The Rev. Milford Sholund 
edited a new column on Sunday school work in The Evan- 
gelical Beacon and Evangelist. But those first days of 1951 
brought sorrow, as a veteran Association leader, Pastor O. 
M. Jonswold, went to be with the Lord. Pastor Jonswold had 
served as moderator of the Association for several years 
along with pastoring at such places as Boston, Brooklyn 
(Second) and Salem in Chicago. At the mid-year conference 
in St. Paul on January 17-18 a seven-man committee was 
named to look into the possibilities of an evangelism depart- 
ment. The Ministerial Association also was considering call- 
ing a full-time evangelist. Dr. Harold John Ockenga of Park 
Street church, Boston, and National Association of Evangelli- 
cals leader, delivered the Ahlstrom lectures at Trinity. Stu- 
dents, faculty, and alumni paused to pay tribute to matron 
Hilda Carlson on completion of 25 years of service to the 
school. 

The Rev. Harold Erickson accepted the call to serve our 
Rockford, Illinois, church, largest in our followship, and 
the congregation made retiring minister Elmer Johnson its 
pastor emeritus. (One Swedish lady was reported to have 
said, ‘‘Poor Pastor Johnson! First he had diabetes, then a 
heart condition and now he’s got emeritus!’”’) From Korea 
came regular reports from Chaplain Emanuel Carlsen. May 
saw the homegoing of the Rev. H. A. Gustin, the man with a 
heart for children and head of our home in Holdrege, Nebr. 
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So we came that summer to Winona Lake, Indiana, home 
of the world-known Winona Lake Christian Assembly, the 
mammoth Billy Sunday memorial tabernacle, the Homer 
Rodeheaver home, etc., for our 1951 conference. 

How had the first year gone, really? 

What would the reports show? 

What would the spirit be at this first conference after 
the honeymoon? 

God had prepared the way! It was, to use a trite phrase, 
‘“‘a wonderful week!” Next to the Youth for Christ confer- 
ences, the Free Church gathering was the largest at Winona 
Lake in 12 years. Editor Roy A. Thompson analyzed the 
sessions in this way: 


The spirit of unity in the meetings was remarkable. 

There is no sign of schism in the newly created 

body. . . . They are not two separate groups try- 

ing to work together for harmony. The two are one 

in such a real way that there is little awareness of 

the former division. Each of the former groups 

knows that it has made a significant contribution to 

the strength of the new body. Having made that con- 

tribution, the ‘former groups’ seem almost to have 

forgotten that they previously existed as separate 
bodies. The spirit of oneness was prevalent in both 

the business meetings and the inspirational gather- 

ings. 

It was an important conference. The 1000 delegates 
at the general sessions, Women’s Missionary Society, Min- 
isterial Association, and Free Church Youth Fellowship 
helped to make it so. Voting delegates totaled 331. One of 
the key decisions came early when layman George M. Strom- 
beck of Moline, Illinois, read a recommendation from the 
board of directors that Dr. E. A. Halleen be named president 
emeritus as of June, 1952, at full salary for the remainder of 
his life. The Rev. Frank W. Anderson led in prayer for Dr. 
Halleen, after which Dr. Halleen spoke briefly but with mean- 


ing. When he finished, “‘Blest Be the Tie That Binds” rose 
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from tender, appreciative hearts. One of the strongest fac- 
tors in Free Church life was revealed at that moment: a 
love of our people one for another and for our leaders. 

Delegates took seriously the theme, “Occupy Till I 
Come.” There were few absentees. Major interest centered, 
naturally, on the man God would have to succeed Dr. Halleen. 
Then the board of directors came in with its recommenda- 
tion for president: 

Dr. Arnold T. Olson, 41, pastor of the First Evangelical 
Free Church of Minneapolis, and vice president and moder- 
ator of The Evangelical Free Church of America. 

Other names were presented from the floor. Then, on 
this Friday afternoon, the election. Dr. Olson became presi- 
dent-elect. The Rev. H. E. Sodergren led the delegates in 
prayer for Dr. Olson, after which he expressed his appreci- 
ation for the confidence placed in him and said he would 
report his decision to the mid-year conference. 


There were many other elections. Complete makeup of 
all boards and committees was cared for. Pastor R. Bernt- 
sen was elected vice president and moderator; Pastor Lester 
Nelson, general secretary; Raymond Smyth, vice secretary; 
Paul Carlson and T. A. Valine, members of the executive 
board. The Rev. Olai Urang became home missions secretary 
and that board was authorized to start a Free Church radio 
hour. A major step was taken in establishing the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism. It would include the ministries of Pas- 
tors A. J. Thorwall, C. C. Larson and Joy Cummings. The 
revolving fund received a bequest of $15,000 from the Oscar 
Sieberg estate. The groundwork for the national Sunday 
school organization was laid; the Free Church Youth Fellow- 
ship contributed $250 to get it started and the home mission 
board did the same. A provisional committee of five was 
named to svervise its progress. 

Dr. Halleen’s annual report gave in detail the first year 
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_ progress. Space will not permit here the re-groupings into 
new areas which had been accomplished. Overseas, the 
work in the Philippines had started with the Lincoln Clubines 
on the field. The Rev. H. G. Rodine was elected secretary 
of foreign missions. With the severe situation in China, all 
Free Church missionaries now were in Hong Kong. 

Trinity’s progress was exceptional. Its enrollment of 
163 was composed of 99 men and 64 women. Forty-nine 
were graduated in the spring. High spot of the school year 
was the inauguration of Dr. C. Raymond Ludwigson as pres- 
ident on the Thursday night of the conference. 


All other departments and organizations experienced 
the same mushrooming merger impact. The Evangelical 
Beacon and Evangelist reported a circulation of 8700 copies, 
with 64 churches on the church-sponsored subscription plan. 
The Beacon Book Store and the Free Church Press were in 
the black. The Women’s Missionary society interested many 
new local groups and completed its $21,000 drive to furnish 
the new dormitories at Trinity. Mrs. Clifford Carlson was 
WMS president that year. Myron Gustafson of the Free 
Church Fellowship informed the delegates that $20,083 had 
been raised by FCYF’ers for its many projects at home and 
abroad. 

This large conference (an estimated 2500 people at- 
tended the Wednesday evening service) took its stand on 
vital matters of the day. One of the main resolutions voiced 
opposition to “every encroachment of our civil liberties 
which will tend to lead us under the domination of the state 
(socialism) or of a material or ecclesiastical totalitarianism 
(Communism or Roman Catholicism).” 

' From all sides came the wonderful reaction, 

“The merger is working! The merger is working!”’ 

The public meetings served to unite hearts even more. 
The program included such speakers as Dr. Halleen, Pastor 
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H. B. Prince, Pastor Wendell Wessman, Dr. Clara Hanstrom, 
Pastors Milford Sholund, Arne Hansen, Harry P. Odland, 
Benjamin Johnson, Mr. Arnold Torsell, Pastor Bernhard Rom, 
Evangelist Albert Peterson, Dr. David Anderson, Pastor O. 
W. Johnson, J. F. Strombeck, Pastor Willard Eckman, Dr. 
Stanley Olson, Missionary Reuben Gustafson, Pastor C. C. Lar- 
son, Missionary Arthur G. Lindquist, Dr. W. Robert Smith, 
Missionary Monroe Sholund and Dr. William Culbertson. 
Thousands of people in the greater Chicago area listened 
in over WMBI, station of the Moody Bible Institute. 

When it was over, one thing was clear: 

The merger not only had been of God. 

It was being blessed by God. 

A new flow of power and interest was everywhere. Much 
prayer was being offered and it was being answered. 

There was work ahead, but everyone seemed more than 
willing to heed the conference theme, ‘‘Occupy Till I Come,”’ 
as we headed home. 


ies dial Os J 


Tee WAS the summer Eva Peron announced she would 
not run for vice president of Argentina, alongside her presi- 
dent husband. That autumn President Truman nominated 
General Mark W. Clark as the first United States Ambassador 
to the Vatican. A storm of Protestant opposition developed 
immediately, demanding either that the President withdraw 
the nomination or that Congress reject it. Peron was re- 
elected in Argentina. Just before the end of 1951, four 
American airmen were released by Hungary after payment 
of fines by the United States. West Point rocked the nation 
by dismissing 90 cadets caught cheating, including most of 
the football team. The Japanese peace treaty was signed at 
San Francisco by 49 nations, not including Russia. Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh visited Canada and 
the United States. The Conservatives regained control in 
Great Britain and Winston Churchill moved back in as prime 
minister. 

On November 1, UN forces and Communist China agreed 
on a truce line in Korea. Theron Caudle resigned as the in- 
come tax scandals spread. Chaim Weizmann was elected 
president of Israel and late in the year the UN forces and 
Communist Reds exchanged lists of prisoners. Four days 
before Christmas, 119 miners were killed at West Frankfort, 
Illinois. The day after Christmas George F. Keenan became 
United States ambassador to Russia. 

Early in 1952 the world was stirred by Captain Kurt 
Carlsen’s courageous stand on the Flying Enterprise before 
it sank within 50 miles of England. President Truman an- 
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nounced he would not re-submit the name of General Mark 
Clark as the United States representative to the Vatican, at 
Clark’s request. Winston Churchill addressed Congress. 
Early in February, King George VI of England died suddenly 
and Elizabeth II succeeded him. President Truman an- 
nounced (March 29 in Chicago) that he would not seek re- 
election. In April the White House announced that General 
Eisenhower was being relieved, at his request, as military 
head of NATO. When President Truman directed seizure 
of the steel mills, Rep. Robert Hale (R., Mo.) introduced a 
resolution calling for his impeachment. Two months later 
the Supreme Court ruled that Truman’s executive order 
authorizing seizure of U.S. Steel plants had been unconsti- 
tutional. The first jet airliner flashed from London to Johan- 
nesburg. Major General William K. Harrison was named head 
of the UN truce negotiating team in Korea. Great Britain 
de-nationalized the trucking industry. 


* * * 


That was the secular background against which the 
merged Evangelical Free Church of America and Evangelical 
Free Church Association moved in its second year of service 
together. Dr. Halleen was in his final year as president. At 
the mid-year conference in Minneapolis in November, Presi- 
dent-elect Arnold T. Olson announced his acceptance. Mrs. 
H. O. (Anna) Tweed succeeded Mrs. Charles Engstrom as 
editor of the WMS Page in The Evangelical Beacon and 
Evangelist. Dr. T. B. Madsen returned to Trinity after a 
year’s absence due to illness and the school was selected as 
the site of Free Church archives. GI Bob Barrett of Polk 
City, Iowa, severely wounded in Korea, was visited by mis- 
sionary David Hesselgrave in Japan. Editor Roy Thompson 
completed 25 years as an editor within the Free Church 
framework and treasures a clock as a memento. 

Early in January the Department of Evangelism added 
the Rev. C. Chester Larson to its staff, with an emphasis on 
children’s meetings for ‘Uncle Chet.” There was continued 
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prayer for a medical doctor for Congo. Evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham conducted his Washington, D.C. crusade early in the 
year and saw a tremendous response to the preaching of the 
Gospel. Then’ on February 12 came an announcement at 
which the entire Free Church rejoiced and thanked God. 
Dr. Titus M. Johnson, founder of our Congo work, would 
return to assist in establishing a medical work. Dr. John 
Campbell and family would be our first doctor and Virgil 
Bergman would return to supervise construction of the hos- 
pital. 

Among visitors in Congo that spring was lay leader G. 
W. Aldeen of Rockford, Illinois. Trinity named Harold Os- 
berg as business manager. Sunday school leaders planning 
their first conference during the annual meeting announced 
such speakers as Miss Henrietta Mears, Pastor H. B. Prince 
and Miss Eva Cornelius. Trinity’s class of ’52 listed as sem- 
inary graduates George Tweed, Dale Halstrom, Dennis An- 
derson, Maurice Friedlund, Axel Gummeson, Roger Gustaf- 
son, Charles Lundeen, Aaron Jaeger and Richard Hess. The 
Christian Crusaders, students dedicated and trained in per- 
sonal visitation, were on their soul-winning way throughout 
the summer months. 


So we came again to Winona Lake in June, 1952. The 
path of the merged group could have any of several ways. 
Under God we forged ahead to new advances never before 
envisioned. Home missions secretary Olai Urang wrote, 
“We have never before seen such progress,” as he told of 
23 churches either started or affiliated. This was one every 
16 days. Four evangelists or evangelistic teams were active, 
one of them sponsored by the thriving Free Church Youth 
Fellowship. The Rev. A. J. Thorwall, assisted frequently by 
the King’s Messengers of Edsel and Royall Lindquist, was 
named director of evangelism. Into existence came the 
Shareholders Plan which has proved so successful in our 
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North American expansion. 

The work overseas was growing so fast that serious 
thought was given to an assistant to foreign missions secre- 
tary H. G. Rodine. Hospital plans in Congo were coming 
along well. The Gordon Gustafsons were headed for the 
Philippines. New recruits were off to Japan. Indirect re- 
ports from behind the bamboo curtain indicated that work was 
still going on in the Canton area. We now had one mission- 
ary for every 125 members. 

Trinity’s progress again was noteworthy. Enrollment 
reached 171 with 41 men in the seminary and 44 in the col- 
lege. Dr. Eugene Nida of the American Bible Society was 
the FCYF lectureship guest. The new Sunday school thrust 
emphasized the need of a full-time director or secretary 
as it continued under home missions sponsorship. The one- 
day Sunday school convention at Winona Lake was of tre- 
mendous inspiration to everyone on the grounds. The report 
from the Hymnal committee recommended use of the Baptist 
Conference Press book. We approved our first million dollar 
budget, coming exactly to $1,059,352.48. FCYF’ers told of 
many forward steps as they channeled $17,000 to many pro- 
jects and missionaries and stressed a life investment theme 
during the year. The Women’s Missionary Society assisted 
the Kentucky Book Store and added two missionaries to re- 
place two who had been forced to stay home because of ill 
health. 

In the publications area, The Evangelical Beacon and 
Evangelist chalked up an excellent year as circulation reached 
9000 weekly and no subsidy was needed. The Swedish-lan- 
guage paper, Chicago-Bladet, was discontinued, closing more 
than 75 years of blessed ministry. Our minds went back in 
memory lane and realized that it was the influence of this 
publication and its editor that started the Swedish-back- 
ground arm of the Free Church on its organizational way in 
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1884. Free Church Press operated well in the black but the 
Beacon Book Store had rough sledding. A motion to close 
it down came to the floor of the conference but was defeated. 
Institutional reports were encouraging. The Christian Orphan 
Home at Fort Lee, New Jersey formally affiliated with us. 

Yet with all this to bless and encourage the 399 voting 
delegates and 1200 people on the grounds, two other items 
had priority. One was the ministry of Dr. Torrey M. Johnson 
in the evening services. General secretary Lester Nelson 
put it this way in the 1952 yearbook introduction: 

“Not a few expressed their conviction that the 68th 
annual conference was the best in the history of The Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America.” 


Basis for much of that conclusion was the preaching of 
this young evangelist who grew up in our Salem Free Church 
in Chicago and later founded and served as first president of 
Youth for Christ International. Musically, we were blessed 
through songleader Burt Hedstrom, the Palermo brothers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter Cody, the Trinity groups and Gunnar 
Urang. 

The other was the presidential transition. 

It was the final conference in which Dr. Halleen served 
as president. One of his last most pleasant tasks was wel- 
coming the Grace Church of Huntington Park, California, 
pastored by the Rev. Wilbur E. Nelson, into our fellowship. 
Dr. Halleen was closing out 30 years as president, having start- 
ed in 1922 on a part-time basis when serving our Rockford, 
Illinois church, on a full-time basis since 1928, and on the 
merged setup since 1950. He wrote in The Evangelical Beacon 
and Evangelist of Jure 17, 1952: 

The growth of our dear Evangelical Free Church 

has never been phenomenal. There has, however, 

been a steady growth. In all events, our existence 


and what growth has been allotted to our work has 
been a clear testimony to the honor of God: Let us 
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hope that our future, should the Lord tarry, may be 

as spiritual and as sound as has been evidenced by 

our past. 

To which he added in his annual report: 

May God’s choice blessing rest upon our pastors as 

well as upon the churches and the manifold activi- 

ties. My sincere prayer is that Christ, our great 

Commander, may lead our dear Free Church to 

greater victories. May we all be found watching and 

waiting when He comes for His own. 

On Friday night of the conference Arnold Theodore Ol- 
son was installed as our new president. As he stood on that 
platform we seemed to sense with a divine assurance that 
God had had His hand in the molding of this young man, 
then only 42. Born in Minneapolis, he was reared in the Evan- 
gelical Free Church. He graduated from Trinity, served a 
rural church for three years, a suburban church for 15 and 
a city congregation for four. He had done home missionary 
work, had been a youth evangelist and also an editor of the 
youth page in the Association publication. A wealth of ad- 
ministrative experience came through six years as secretary 
of the Eastern Evangelical Free Church Association, five 
years as president and moderator of the Association, three 
years as moderator of the merged groups and chairman of 
the Committee on Unity. He served as an infantry chaplain 
in World War II. His ship was sunk crossing the English 
channel and for some hours he was feared dead. When the 
war ended he was serving as post chaplain in a large area 
in France. 


These were the biographical bits on Arnold Theodore 
Olson, but they do not reveal the burning zeal and passion 
which make him tireless in spreading the Gospel by all pos- 
sible means. A dynamic, effective pulpiteer, he brought with 
his messages a content which reached the hearts of his people. 
Now, in the divine blueprint for his life, he was God’s man for 
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this hour in our Free Church history. 

As he bowed his knees on the platform of the Billy Sun- 
day tabernacle at Winona Lake, Indiana, the prayers of an 
entire denomination united to undergird him for the tasks 
facing him. The Rev. Elmer Johnson voiced the audible 
petitions in his behalf. It was a moving moment of dedica- 
tion not only for Arnold Theodore Olson but for everyone in 
our Evangelical Free Church. As not a few tears were wiped 
away, there came a new resolve to work ceaselessly with our 
new leader in this greatest of all causes, telling people about 
Christ. 

To Dr. Halleen, a deserved ‘“‘Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant .. .” 

To Dr. Olson, a challenge. 


1952 - 1953 


W: HEARD on our car radios as we headed home that 
Congress was still in session. Later in the summer President 
Truman vetoed the McCarran-Walter immigration bill and 
labeled it “infamous,” only to have Congress override his 
veto and make it law. Another law allowed taxpayers to 
deduct 20 per cent, not 15, for charitable contributions. 
Republicans nominated Dwight D. Eisenhower on the first 
ballot at Chicago. Democrats named Adlai Stevenson on the 
second, with John Sparkman as running mate. Eva Peron 
died, reportedly of cancer. In September the controversial 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible was released. The 
presidential campaign, in one of its most dramatic moments, 
saw Eisenhower completely vindicating his running mate, 
Nixon, of charges in connection with a privately raised fund. 
October saw much disagreement in Korea. On November 4 
Republicans moved back into control as the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket took 39 states to win and the Republicans dominated 
both the Senate and House. Trygve Lie resigned as UN sec- 
retary. The new cabinet began to form, with John Foster 
Dulles as secretary of state. President-elect Eisenhower flew 
to Korea, a trip later classed as “demagoguery” by President 
Truman. Billy Graham spent Christmas in Korea. 


Black homburgs were the style at inauguration time as 
President Eisenhower wore one. Ceremonies were marked by 
the President’s asking the American people to join him in 
a prayer which he personally had written and which he pray2d 
during the ceremony. Two months later Stalin died. Suc- 
ceeding him were Malenkov, Beria, and Molotov as a struggle 
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for power developed. In April, Juan Peron escaped though 
a bomb killed six of his followers. In one of those incidental 
items, statisticians revealed that the city of Chicago now 
had more television sets than bath tubs. Senator Wayne 
Morse set a new filibuster record by talking for 22 hours and 
26 minutes on the offshore oil question. The first atomic 
gun was fired successfully. A tornado roared through Waco, 
Texas, killing 95. As we moved toward another conference 
at Winona Lake in June we read and saw the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth, learned that Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
had been electrocuted for selling atomic secrets to Russia 
and that Senator Robert Taft had relinquished his Senate 
leadership post to Senator William Knowland. 


* * * 

The new president of The Evangelical Free Church of 
America opened his heart to his people. 

“TI do not intend,” he declared, ‘‘to try to fill the shoes 
of my illustrious predecessor. I shall, on the other hand, en- 
deavor to do my very best to the limits of my ability through 
the enabling power of the Chief Shepherd. Leaving the 
pastorate after 25 years is not a pleasant experience. Only 
the conviction that this is the will of the Lord could force us 
to do so. . . . I humbly ask each of you to join with me in 
a prayer first made long ago, ‘Give thy servant therefore an 
understanding mind.’ ” 


Dr. Arnold T. Olson was at the helm of the Evangelical 
Free Church ship as it moved around the world. 


The Central district elected Rev. O. W. Johnson as super- 
intendent. On August 22, the Rev. J. C. Olson, former editor 
of Chicago-Bladet, went to be with the Lord. Who can forget 
his detailed reporting of national conferences as he sat at 
a small table near the platform carefully noting each decision. 
After Chicago Bladet was discontinued (edited in its final 
years by Nathaniel Carlson), a column of Free Church news 
appeared in Missions Vannen, with Rev. Frank W. Anderson 
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as contributor. 

The new Shareholders Plan selected Edmonton, Alberta, 
for its first project and the dollars came in so that $2600 was 
sent to assist this new work. Evangelist Joy Cummings re- 
signed to serve the Turlock, California, Free Church. Miss 
Eva Cornelius was named to direct Sunday school efforts in 
the Free Church, but health conditions forced her to re- 
sign after six months. In early December the new LaVictoria 
church in our Venezuela field was dedicated. 

In February, 1953, Mrs. E. A. Halleen went to be with 
the Lord at the age of 77. A new Sunday school library idea 
was offered to our churches. A special issue of The Evan- 
gelical Beacon and Evangelist printed 14,000 extra copies and 
told the Free Church story in a comprehensive way. The 
small (in number) Women’s Missionary Society at Funkley, 
Minnesota, sparked a local drive to make sheets for cancer 
victims. It drew national attention and the entire group was 
flown to New York to appear on television programs. The in- 
fant Sunday school organization let out more lusty cries and 
planned a second convention at Winona Lake with such speak- 
ers as Dr. J. N. Barnette, executive secretary of the South- 
ern Baptist Sunday school board, Dr. Harold Erickson, Mrs. 
D. L. Foster and others. The week before our conference at 
Winona Lake the Lord took to Himself Dr. Arthur W. McKee, 
its executive director, leaving supervision to a Free Church 
young lady from Rockford, Miss Louise Alfors. That same 
week found Wheaton College conferring honorary doctors 
degrees upon Rev. Harold W. Erickson of our Rockford 
church and Dr. Stanley Olson, Free Church layman from 
Rockford and now dean of medicine at Baylor University. 

We found, soon after arriving at Winona Lake, that we 
had experienced another “banner year.” It was our largest 
gathering to date, with 455 voting delegates and an estimated 
3000 people present during the week for the second Sunday 
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school conference, the 13th Free Church Youth Fellowship 
conference, the 45th Women’s Missionary Society meeting, 
the 59th Ministerial Association sessions and the 69th gen- 
eral conference. Home missions told of 24 new churches in 
12 districts, giving us 331 in all. That was one new church 
every 15.5 days and we now had a home missionary for 
every 220 members. Our Free Church evangelists reported 
1200 decisions in their meetings. The Sunday school com- 
mittee was elevated to board status and the Free Church 
Youth Fellowship tied in more closely through its executive 
secretary operating from headquarters. Trinity’s enrollment 
went past 200 and stopped at 215, with 28 graduates. We 
now had one foreign missionary for every 129 members and 
income for overseas work reached $229,270.66. Total Free 
Church income came to $1,297,777, or past the million dollar 
mark for the first time. Total value of property and other 
assets was now $3,421,480. The conference approved an 
amendment allowing for more delegate representation, or 
two delegates for the first 100 members and one for every 
100 or fraction of 100 above that. Chaplain Emanuel Carl- 
sen added a personal touch to the report of the promotion 
and servicemen’s departments directed at that time by Mel 
Larson, assisted by Miss Gwen Person. Conference theme 
was “Forward with Christ’ and messages from such men as 
Pastors Carroll Nelson and Arley L. Bragg and Dr. H. W. Nor- 
ton added much blessing and direction. 


But the uncontested highlight was the significant ac- 
complishment of the Women’s Missionary Society in com- 
pleting in one year its two-year goal of $27,000 for the new 
hospital in Congo. It was a happy Mrs. D. L. Foster who 
turned over a $27,000 check to foreign missions secretary 
-H. G. Rodine for this major advance on our Congo field. 

Publications ministries were up. The Beacon Book 
Store rallied for a $6000 profit and circulation of The Evan- — 
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gelical Beacon and Evangelist reached 9600. Free Church 
Press had a slightly less optimistic year. 


Banner year, yes, but came this warning from General 
Secretary Lester Nelson, 


‘While we grow in numbers and in organization, may 
our Lord keep us spiritually warm and true to the Word.” 


Dr. Olson summarized his first year at the helm in these 
words: 


I have tried to accomplish three things this first 
year: (1) Become better acquainted with the inner 
workings of the Free Church. (2) Get to know as 
many churches and districts as possible. (3) Start a 
program of making the Free Church better known 
throughout our nation. 


We would of course like to report a sweeping spir- 
itual revival among our churches and in our nation, 
but this is not the case. . . . I am convinced in my 
own mind and heart that the future opportunities 
for the EFCA surpass anything we have experienced 
in the past. Our only limitations will come through 
lack of vision and faith. 


Certain things are needed. First is positive preach- 
ing in our pulpits. There is a fundamentalism which 
has become negative. The preaching of the Book 
of Acts was positive. Secondly, we need prevailing 
prayer in the pews. Revivals experienced in our 
Free Church movement were saturated with prayer. 
Thirdly, we need passion and purity in the lives of 


our people. . . . We need a new baptism of passion 
for men and women, boys and girls, a new fervor 
for the cause of Christ. ... We need a return 


to purity of life; unless sound doctrine expresses 
itself in sound deportment, it becomes purely aca- 
demic and powerless. 


With these words we were on our way home, our minds 
already geared toward the 70th anniversary conference at 
Mt. Hermon, California, in 1954. 


Tis sO A RN 


1953 - 1954 


Aeiaee WAS the summer we saw the Korean armistice 
signed and hostilities stop. The Senator Joseph McCarthy 
empire was crumbling as greater opposition to his tactics 
developed. On July 31, Senator Robert Taft, leading states- 
man of this generation, died of cancer. The game of Scrabble 
and the Kinsey report made news and conversation. We were 
dismayed when 23 American GI’s elected to remain in Red 
China rather than come home. Earl Warren was named 
chief justice of the Supreme Court and Nikita Khrushchev 
moved into the No. 2 spot in Russia. The nation was shocked 
in October by the Robert Greenlease kidnap murder and 
watched with interest the FBI attempts to track down the 
ransom money. 

Peace talks began at Panmunjon and Attorney General 
Brownell caused some fireworks when he charged that former 
President Truman knew that Harry Dexter White was a spy 
when he promoted him. The Philippines elected Ramon 
Magsaysay as president. President Eisenhower, Winston 
Churchill, and French Premier Laniel, with foreign ministers, 
conferred at Bermuda. On his return President Eisenhower 
addressed the UN general assembly and called on Russia 
to join America in contributing part of its atomic stockpile 


.to an international pool for peaceful uses. The next day 
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Moscow said no. Russian secret police leader L. P. Beria con- 
fessed to many crimes and was shot as a traitor. Death also 
claimed Carl A. Hall and Bonnie B. Heady, executed for the 
murder of Robert Greenlease Jr. 


Early in 1954 we found the price of coffee up to 15 cents 
a cup in some places, a hard blow to most Scandinavians. The 
atomic-powered USS NAUTILUS submarine was launched at 
Groton, Connecticut. Continued reports linked lung cancer 
with cigarette smoking. Army secretary Stevens ordered 
officers not to yield to McCarthy subpoenas. Several Con- 
gressmen were wounded when Puerto. Ricans fired wildly 
from tourist galleries in the house of representatives. First 
color TV sets arrived. On May 6, 1954, Roger Bannister 
broke the four-minute mile barrier by running the distance 
in 3:59.4 minutes at Oxford, England. A major decision was 
the May 17 opinion of the Supreme Court banning racial 
segregation in public schools. We watched the McCarthy- 
Army hearings for 36 days and heard 2,000,000 words of 
testimony. In June, Robert Young gained control of the 
New York Central railroad. 


* * * 


Our reading habits underwent a bit of change that sum- 
mer as The Evangelical Beacon and Evangelist went on an 
every-other-week basis in July and August. The Rev. C. Ches- 
ter Larson was named acting secretary of the new Sunday 
school department and the new Standard was adopted. Mel 
Larson left the promotion and servicemen departments to 
edit the Youth for Christ Magazine. Veteran missionary to 
Venezuela J. Walfred Rodman died in July at Turlock, Calli- 
fornia, and evangelist Billy Graham was present at the 
cornerstone laying of our new Evangelical Free Church in 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


Free Church people watched with interest the emer- 
gence of what theologians called “the new evangelicalism.” 
It was a merger of fundamentalist position on the super- 
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naturalness of Christianity with the social passion that marks 
the liberal wing of the church. There was joy when the 
hospital permit for Congo was received in September. In 
October the world lost one of its best known missionaries 
when Miss Malla Moe, a Free Church missionary serving 
under The Evangelical Alliance Mission, went to be with the 
Lord after a remarkable life of devotion and dedication to 
Christ. Television was making its inroads, but at least one 
Free Church, Central in Minneapolis, used the medium to 
reach people for Christ. “‘Crossroads’’ was the name of the 
program and the Rev. Carroll A. Nelson the pastor. 


Early in 1954 Dr. Arnold T. Olson was off to Venezuela 
in his series of trips to our overseas fields. Mrs. Helen Ander- 
son returned to Congo. Many years before, she had buried 
her husband under Congo soil. Returning to America, she 
reared her two daughters alone. Now, both of them grown, 
she requested to return and is serving as matron at our 
academy for missionary children. (A few years later one of 
the daughters, Mrs. Ron Meyers, joined her on the Congo 
field.) The board of foreign missions accepted a Belgian 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Roger Duquesne, for Congo service. 
Our first Bible Institute class finished its course in Congo. 
Shareholders project No. 3 was Cresskill, New Jersey. We 
rejoiced when the Rockford, Illinois, church dedicated its 
new $350,000 Sunday school addition. 


Beautiful Mount Hermon conference grounds in Califor- 
nia was the site of our 70th annual conference in 1954. A 
heavy influx of Free Church people from California for a 
week of inspiration and blessing brought total registration 
to 1305. Voting delegates numbered 315 as compared to 


‘455 in 1953. The 70th anniversary was marked on Saturday 


evening as Dr. E. A. Halleen and Pastor R. Berntsen spoke. 
From the White House came this letter: 
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The White House 
Washington 


June 19, 1954 
Dear Dr. Olson: 


Please convey my warm congratulations to all mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Free Church of America as 
they observe the seventieth anniversary of their 
denomination. 


I am delighted to learn of the remarkable growth of 
your denomination during the last four years. It 
provides indisputable evidence of the great good you 
are performing. May this fine work meet with con- 
tinued success, and may the convention this month 
in California prove both enjoyable and inspiring. 


Of special interest to Mrs. Eisenhower and to me 
was the account in your letter of the ties that your 
church has with her family. She has asked me to 
include her best wishes with those which I now send. 


Sincerely, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower (s) 


The Reverend Arnold T. Olson 
President 

Evangelical Free Church of America 
Mount Hermon, California 


A major 1954 conference decision involved changing the 
children’s home at Holdrege, Nebraska, into a home for the 
aged. We added 20 new churches during the year and nine 
others were on their way. We thus had 351 member congre- 
gations now. Sixty-four new church buildings were com- 
pleted in the 12-month period, or construction had started. 
Wesley Carlson was elected executive secretary of the Free 
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Church Youth Fellowship. Missionary activity was heavy as 
19 missionaries left for the fields and 17 more were ready 
to go in a month or two. Headquarters processed a budget of 
$1,294,211. 

Enrollment at Trinity, still climbing, reached 229. A 
goal of 338 was set for 1958. Graduates numbered 24. The 
Christian Crusade visitation evangelism program was going 
strong again. The school said farewell to Miss Hilda Carl- 
son after 29 years of devoted service. Circulation of The 
Evangelical Beacon and Evangelist was 10,260. The thriving 
Women’s Missionary Society added its first groups in Canada 
and sent $2500 to British Columbia to help in the work there. 
Another $1000 went to Trinity for its library. 


Seventy years old! Seventy years young! As we paused 
at this three score and ten milestone we realized afresh that 
the Evangelical Free Church of America was moving ahead 
with new vitality and power. Once again we thanked God 
for His blessing upon our efforts. Once again we rejoiced at 
the strength of our work on one of our coastal areas as we 
fellowshiped with the Free Church people in California. 

Yet nine words from the Word of God as repeated by 
President Olson rang in our ears as we headed home. They 
were, 

- “There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed!”’ 


1954 - 1955 


J ULY, 1954: first month in 22 when no shooting war was 
going on somewhere on the globe. In late summer, however, 
we watched with anxiety the revolt in Guatemala. We picked 
up first copies of a new magazine, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
Emilie Dionne, one of the quints, died following epileptic 
seizures. The World Council of Churches met in Evanston, 
Illinois. In September, six senators asked that Senator Mc- 
Carthy be censured for conduct unbecoming to a senator. 
The censure later was voted, 67-22. Maine elected its first 
Democratic governor in 20 years and the Democrats gained 
control of the senate, 49-47, as well as the House. Marilyn 
Monroe and Joe Di-Maggio were divorced. Dr. Samuel Shep- 
pard, in Cleveland, was convicted of the second degree mur- 
der of his wife. Queen mother Elizabeth visited the United 
States and Canada on a 24-day visit. 

The tensions with Communism continued as Red China 
continued to shell Quemoy and later imprisoned eleven 
American fliers. This latter act was condemned in a 47 to 
5) vote of the United Nations General Assembly. On Novem- 
ber 22 Soviet leader Andrei Y. Vishinsky died at the Rus- 
sian UN delegate residence. He was 70. 

General Fulgencio Batista, running unopposed, was 
elected president of Cuba. A record rainfall in Chicago 
caused $10,000,000 damage. The New York Giants won the 
World Series, four games to none, over the Cleveland Indians. 
The man they call “Mr. History,” Winston Churchill, turned 
80 on November 30. At year’s end Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles declared, 

“The free world made real gains in 1954. Danger of 
war receded, but we must not become over-confident.” 
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In mid-January a presidential press conference was 
filmed for television and newsreels for the first time. The 
Senate voted 85 to 3 to authorize the President to use force 
in defense of Formosa and the Pescadores, if needed. Mal- 
enkov resigned in Russia and was succeeded by Bulganin. 
Senator Wayne Morse completed his party switch by regis- 
tering as a Democrat. In April Winston Churchill resigned 
and was succeeded by Anthony Eden. Good news came in 
announcement of the Salk vaccine against polio. Disturbing 
news came when J. Edgar Hoover revealed that there were 
more major crimes in 1954 than in any previous year. 

Leaders of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Committee for Industrial Organization agreed to unite. The 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., approved ordination of women. 
as preachers. 

We were blessed by Billy Graham’s crusade in Harringay 
Arena, London, but were concerned about an increased Rus- 
sian campaign against religion. As we figured out our income 
tax we noted that Uncle Sam now allowed us to deduct up 
to 20 per cent for contributions to religious and charitable 
organizations. 


* + * 


People were coming and going in all directions at head- 
quarters in Minneapolis in the summer and all of 1954. 
The Rev. C. Chester Larson moved in as executive director 
of the Sunday School Department. The Rev. C. Wesley 
Carlson did likewise as executive secretary of the Free 
Church Youth Fellowship. Mr. Z. A. E. Anderson was elected 
treasurer, succeeding H. M. Hokenson. Editor Roy Thomp- 
son traveled in Scandinavia. In the other direction, Dr. Olson 
headed for the Orient in early fall for visits with our mis- 
sionaries in Hong Kong, Japan, and the Philippines. 

Dr. Halleen marked his 80th birthday. In January a 
Free Church conference was held at Boca Raton, Florida. 
Arlington Heights, Illinois, and Rochester, Minnesota, were 
Shareholders projects No. 5 and No. 6. Mr. Bennett Ander- 
son was named assistant to the president at Trinity and Ed 
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Oulund became manager at our Free Church Bible Camp 
in Williams Bay, Wisconsin. On February 20, Mr. H. M. 
Hokenson went to be with the Lord after serving faithfully 
and quietly as treasurer of The Evangelical Free Church of 
America for many years. This quiet-spoken, far-sighted 
man had a wide influence in our fellowship. The Free 
Church took no official stand on the hotly-debated Revised 
Standard Version. In April, The Evangelical Beacon and 
Evangelist was completely re-styled and re-designed. When 
Look Magazine ran a series on different denominations, Dr. 
Olson was inspired to compile one on ‘‘What Is The Evangel- 
ical Free Church of America?” It received immediate and 
wide approval. 

It took two advances on foreign soil, however, to pro- 
vide the major news in the spring of 1955. One was the 
ground-breaking for the Bible Institute in El Limon, Vene- 
zuela. This long-time need for training workers was at last 
being met. 


The other was the dedication of our hospital at Tandala, 
Belgian Congo. Dr. Olson and Mr. G. W. Aldeen were our 
official representatives. Former missionaries Miss Mollie 
Hansen and Miss Esther Lundin, as well as Dr. Clara Han- 
strom, were there. Six thousand people gathered on this 
memorable May 17, 1955. Some of the school children had 
walked 90 miles in four days to be there. At 10:30 in the 
morning a procession of 1400 people formed and went by 
the main platform where Dr. Olson and the Belgian terri- 
torial administrator, M. Gobert, stood between the Belgian 
and American flags. Participating in the program were 
missionaries Richard Anderson, Monroe Sholund, Miss Lydia 
Wire, Miss Mollie Hansen, Gobert, Aldeen, Dr. Olson, and 
Congo pastor J. Penze. Virgil Bergman sang “Bless This 
House” and the prayer of dedication was offered by Dr. 
Wallace Thornbloom of the Mission Covenant medical staff. 
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Then came the cutting of the ribbons by Gobert and Olson. 

The 30-acre plot-»-has 11 permanent buildings on it. 
Plans were drawn up by Dr. Titus Johnson. Prendo, well 
known Congo leader, was named hospital chaplain. On the 
staff were Dr. John Campbell, Eleanor Johnson, Mrs. Mon- 
roe Sholund, Mrs. Naomi Skoglund and Miss Ruby Ryan. 
Thus the prayers of many Free Church people over a period 
of many years were answered on a memorable occasion. 
And back in North America, hundreds of members of local 
W.M.S. groups thanked God for having had such a major 
part in this answer to prayer. 

The 1955 conference was held again at Winona Lake. 
Among other things it began the planning for the 75th an- 
niversary in 1959. A seven-man committee had met during 
the year and brought to the conference a Program of Pro- 
gress for the Diamond Jubilee of The Evangelical Free 
Church of America. The Scriptural basis was found in Deu- 
teronomy 1:21, “Behold, the Lord thy God hath set the land 
before thee: go up and possess it, as the Lord God of thy 
fathers hath said unto thee; fear not, neither be thou dis- 
couraged.’ Then followed the purpose, outline of plans and 
the program to be achieved in the years prior to June, 1959. 
The way was left open for further planning and a complete 
report to the 1956 conference. 


Conference reports soon indicated the same note of 
progress and advance on all fronts of activity. There were 
457 voting delegates, with 1014 registered for the main 
and affiliate conferences. The new film, ‘Task Force,’ was 
shown. We heard of 16 new churches, with ten others in 
formative stages. Per capita giving among Free Church peo- 
ple reached $150.40, ranking us third in the country, behind 
the Seventh Day Adventists and Wesleyan Methodists. Two 
new areas were entered, namely Florida and the Yukon. The 
Sunday School Department, now a going concern, announced 
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its first Sunday School Improvement Days (SID) for the 
coming September. An enrollment goal of 60,000 was set 
for 1960. 

With 18 new missionaries the roster now totaled 130. 
Highlights of the year were the advances in Venezuela and 
Congo, as mentioned earlier. Our Congo co-workers wrote 
later that 11 decisions for Christ were made as a result of 
the hospital dedication program. Trinity enrollment retreated 
to 191. Major changes found Dr. C. R. Ludwigson resigning 
as president to return to Wheaton College and the Rev. 
Milford Sholund, dean, going to Gospel Light Press as direc- 
tor of research. Yet the school was optimistic as it tackled 
the challenge ahead. Other departments and institutions had 
encouraging reports. Circulation of The Evangelical Beacon 
and Evangelist reached 11,000. Free Church Press boomed, 
making a $12,000 profit, and the Beacon Book Store went 
past the $100,000 mark in sales for the first time. It had 
increased from $47,000 to $100,000 in five years under 
the direction of Gordon Lindgren. The Women’s Mission- 
ary Society added two regional groups and its first overseas 
chapter, in Hong Kong. The year’s project assisted the 
Revolving Fund to the tune of $17,000. Free Church Youth 
Fellowship sponsored its first annual youth week, sent Dr. 
Wilbur M. Smith to Trinity for the Ahlstrom lectureship and 
made other advances under Wes Carlson’s direction. 

Looking ahead, the 1956 conference was delegated to 
Winona Lake, the 1957 gathering to the East coast, the 1958 
back at Winona Lake and 1959 in Denver, Colorado. 

It was the farewell conference for “everybody’s friend,” 
beloved and unique A. J. Thorwall, director of evangelism. 
As he presented his final report to the conference, on 
reaching retirement age of 65, he said, 


We are indeed thankful for the spirit of evangelism 
manifested in all of the different branches and 
work of The Evangelical Free Church of America. 
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It is our God-given heritage and without it we 
would not exist today. In the church militant there 
is no substitute for the passion of evangelism. 
When a church ceases to evangelize she ceases to 
be evangelical. When she ceases to glow she ceases 
to grow. The history of the church down through 
the ages is the story of flaming evangels who 
pacige the fire of revival in every age and every 
land. 


For the first time since who knows when, Dr. Halleen 
missed the conference, because of sickness. But the man 
who succeeded him was there, tired physically but rejoicing 
spiritually after an unprecedented series of three missionary 
journeys in 17 months to all of our fields. He had traveled 
124,000 miles in the previous 12 months. He set the tone 
of the conference when he said in his annual report, 


The theme .. . has been well chosen, ‘The Hope 
Set Before Us.” It places emphasis on the future 
and does so with optimism. This is an age of dis- 
illusion and its mood has descended on thinking 
people everywhere. Many hopes have been shat- 
tered . . . One by one the lights which were to 
guide the people of this world have been blown 
out. A spirit of pessimism and cynicism has taken 
the place of faith and hope. . . Having found these 
man-made candles going out one by one, men are 
now ready to seek the deeper things of life. Spir- 

—itual bankruptcy is the first step to obtaining a 
spiritual inheritance. 


... There are many signs of hope, of a hunger for 
hope. On the other hand it is paradoxical that in 
spite of the religious fervor there is also a rise in 
crime and other evils . . . Religion throughout 
the centuries has been both the parent and the sus- 
tainer of morals, but there is apparently no such 
return in the current religious revival .. . 


This is the hour of the church’s greatest challenge. 
If we fail here, we may have had our last oppor- 
tunity. We must bring to a disheartened people 
the message of a deep and lasting hope. This op- 
timism must be not just a theoretical presentation 
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but a truth which grips our hearts. This hope is 

based not only on our faith, ‘‘Now faith is the sub- 

stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 

not seen,” but it must also be based upon our ex- 

perience, “I had fainted unless I had believed to 

see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 

living.” 

We looked back that summer on five years of merged 
life as an Evangelical Free Church of America. 

What we saw made us rejoice at what God had done 
and take courage as we plunged forward in renewed dedica- 
tion for the challenge facing us. 


1955 - 1956 


G ECULARLY speaking, the summer was exciting. 

Juan Peron resigned as head of his party in Argentina 
but remained as president. But in September he was over- 
thrown and ousted. Severe fighting took place between the 
Arabs and Israel. The Air Force academy opened at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. The nation, and the world, was 
shocked when President Eisenhower suffered a near fatal 
heart attack at summer headquarters at Denver. For many 
weeks the center of American government shifted to Fitz- 
simmons hospital as a nation prayed for its leader. And, he 
recovered. He flew back to Washington, much improved 
and apparently out of danger as heart specialists and the 
man on the street debated whether or not he would run 
again in 1956. 

Peron fled to Paraguay. The Brooklyn Dodgers topped 
the New York Yankees, four games to three, in the World 
Series. Pan American Airways ordered jets for passenger 
travel at a cost of $269,000,000. A plane flew from Seattle 
to Washington, D.C., in three hours and 58 minutes. Princess 
Margaret announced she would not marry Peter Townsend. 
From Denver came the ugly report that a man named John 
Graham had admitted planting a bomb on a United Airlines 
plane, killing his own mother and 43 others. His purpose: 
to collect insurance he took out on his mother’s life. Adlai 
Stevenson announced he would seek the Democratic nomina- 
tion in 1956. Merger of the AFL and CIO was culminated 
late in the year and George Meany was elected president. 
At year’s end, Americans shuddered at 609 highway fatalities 
on the Christmas weekend. Christians everywhere praised 
God for Billy Graham’s successful crusade in Scotland earlier 
in the year. 

In mid-January, 1956, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

tion announced solution of the Brinks robbery in Boston in 
January, 1950. Negro Autherine Lucy was expelled from the 
University of Alabama. On February 29 President Eisen- 
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hower announced he would run again, if the Republicans 
wanted him. Russians re-wrote their history books again 
when Stalin was declared no more a hero. Americans were 
in a.dither over Bridey Murphy. Two weddings marked 
April: Grace Kelly and Prince Ranier, and Margaret Truman 
and Clifton Daniel. S/Sgt. McKeon led his marines on an 
ill-fated swamp march and six drowned. Alben Barkley died. 
The British frog man mystery irked the Russians. Repub- 
lican hopes dipped a bit when President Eisenhower suffered 


an ileitis attack, bounced back when he recovered. 
* * * 


That was the secular background upon which the Free 
Church moved in 1955 - 1956. In August, Stanley Noreen 
became head of the Beacon Book Store, succeeding Gordon 
Lindgren who moved to Strombeck Press. The first Sunday 
School Improvement Days were a solid success and the 
leaders saw hopes of reaching the 60,000 goal by 1960. The 
Norwegian publication, Evangelisten, was discontinued after 
an interesting and blessed life and ministry. Dr. T. B. Mad- 
sen was named acting president at Trinity. Midwest district 
superintendent H. A. Faugerstrom died of cancer at 58. 
Rev. Donald Leff later succeeded him. The Evangelical 
Beacon and Evangelist instigated a drive to put the publi- 
cation into every Free Church home, editor Thompson de-. 
claring, ‘‘We shall not be satisfied until we reach that goal.” 
One hundred and sixty churches had adopted the church 
budget plan. The new Christian Homes, Inc., for the aged, 
in Holdrege, Nebraska, was dedicated on October 26 in ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The Rev. Ivan Larson continued to 
direct its affairs. 

Weddings in North America are not unusual, nor are 
weddings on our overseas fields among the nations. But 
when two missionaries exchange vows on the field, that is 
news. That happened in Congo on October 14 when William 
Carlson and Helen Nelson were united in marriage. The 
Rev. Robert Falk performed the ceremony. Miss Leeta 
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Thornton and Phil Gustafson, missionaries, were attendants. 
Back home, Mrs. A. J. Thorwall went to be with the Lord 
while her husband was away in meetings in South Dakota. 
Soon after 1956 arrived, Mrs. Victor Carlson died. This 
former president of the Women’s Missionary Society had 
exerted a profound influence for Christ in her 85 years. 
She had organized the Minnesota district of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and her influence in the Minneapolis 
community life was noticeable. Florida opened up for Free 
Church work as the Rev. Herbert Kyrk went to Lakeland 
and the Rev. Fred Haas pioneered in North Miami Beach. 
This advance prompted Dr. Olson to write in his Pertinent 
Points column in The Evangelical Beacon and Evangelist, 

A new Free Church every 16 days . . . That has 

been the record during the last five years, and al- 

though the birth of a new church always brings 


joy to all concerned, one nevertheless learns to 
take it in stride and even gets a bit used to it! 


But now we have the beginnings of an entirely new 

district. This is something else and the first move 

in that direction since 1950 ... With the two new 

congregations in Florida it can now be said that 

the influence of the Free Church stretches from 

coast to coast, from Maine to Florida and from 

Washington to California and more than half way 

_ across the dominion of Canada... This is truly 

a red letter day in the history of our work and a 

day which we believe the Lord has made... 

On March 3, Mr. J. R. (Rick) Johnson of Rockford, IIli- 
nois, went to be with the Lord. Active on our school board 
for many years, he had been one of the key men in obtain- 
ing, and keeping, the 4211 North Hermitage property in 
Chicago. Daughter Millicent serves in Hong Kong. One of 
the top machine tool designers in America, he was director 
. of engineering at the Ingersoll Milling Machine Co. He also 
was president of the board of the Swedish American hos- 
pital. “‘A stalwart, steady Christian who loved his God sin- 
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cerely and never was ashamed of his Lord” is how the Rev. 
Elmer Johnson described him. He was 76. 

We welcomed the Latin Evangelical Free Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, guided by the Rev. Olav Eikland, 
former TEAM missionary. Song composer N. L. Ridderhof 
of Los Angeles went to be with the Lord at the age of 87. 
He started his college education at 50 and at 59 began to 
teach in the Los Angeles public schools. In May, planes 
carried 252 cc of Salk vaccine to Free Church missionaries 
in the Congo. Two missionary children, Timothy Wester 
and Ruth Elaine Seashore, and a missionary wife, Mrs. 
Roger Duquesne, had come down with polio. As we started 
for another annual conference we learned that venerable 
Dr. T. J. Bach had celebrated his 75th birthday shortly after 
arriving home from Venezuela where he had participated 
in the 50th anniversary observance of Evangelical Alliance 
Mission work there. 


The 1956 conference at Winona Lake ran into one situ- 
ation never before encountered in Free Church history, to 
our knowledge. One election ended in a tie vote. This was 
unusual, too, in that the largest number of delegates in 
history (460) was registered. It happened in the election 
of one member to the executive board when Edgar Nyholm 
and Arthur Hanson, both of Minneapolis, tied. 

What to do? 

The conference decided to place both names in a hat 
and have one drawn out. Result: Edgar Nyholm elected 
to the executive board. Another layman, Paul Carlson of 
Minneapolis, was elected moderator, the first layman to 
hold that position since the merger took place. He succeed- 
ed the Rev. Paul Cassel of Jersey City, New Jersey. 

It was a significant, progressive conference, themed on 
the motto, “Serving While Waiting.” We welcomed 38 new 
churches, including 15 in Canada through affiliation. New 
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church members in local congregations totaled 2,108, bring- 
ing our total membership to 26,052. This latter total, in- 
cidentally, was the first accurate account of our members 
in our long history. Total contributions came to $4,046,986.- 
44, or an average of $155.34 per member. Headquarters in 
Minneapolis processed $918,452.94 and rejoiced in the liqui- 
dation of the general fund deficit. 

With a surplus, believe it or not, of $2,572.21 in the 
general fund! 


The home missions deficit shrunk to $13,000. New 
churches started in Florida and Arizona. The home missions 
board received authority to call a full-time evangelist. A 
new film department was announced and showed immediate 
acceptance. The servicemen’s department was inactivated. 


‘How about the new Trinity president?” was the ques- 
tion asked members of the board of education. Board chair- 
man G. W. Aldeen brought the Trinity report and indicated 
that the answer to that question was not an easy one. He 
assured everyone, however, that the school was not falling 
apart and that acting president Dr. T. B. Madsen was doing 
an excellent job. Tuition now was free to Free Church men 
enrolled in the seminary. Selection of A. J. Thorwall as 
“alumnus of the year’ by the alumni association brought 
universal acclaim. Along foreign missions lines, 216 mis- 
sionaries now were serving under our Free Church board or 
under The Evangelical Alliance Mission, or one missionary 
for every 120 members. First steps were taken to begin 
work in Singapore in commissioning the Rev. Arthur G. Lind- 
quist of Hong Kong to survey the field. Free Church people 
responded well to a plea for needed support of missionaries 
on the field. Progress on the Bible Institute project in Vene- 
. zuela was thrilling. 

Major changes erupted in publications. A constitutional 
amendment set up a secretary of publications office and 
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provided that the editor of The Evangelical Beacon and 
Evangelist be elected by the conference. Beacon circulation 
was up to 11,500 copies. Editor Roy A. Thompson had as- 
sisted in the publication of ‘“‘Understanding the Pupil,” by 
Miss Marjorie Soderholm of our Trinity staff. Book store 
profits reached $6,392 and the growing Free Church Press 
was $9,000 in the black as E. V. (Goldy) Goldsmith directed 
its operation. Sunday school leaders found an even greater 
acceptance of the Standard and of the SID days. Of major 
significance was an agreement with Gospel Light Press 
whereby the Free Church would use its material with a 
Free Church imprint. 

Lydia Children’s Home, directed by the Rev. Theodore 
DeBoer, rejoiced in its new building. The Women’s Mission- 
ary Society through its president, Mrs. D. L. Foster, turned 
over a check for $18,000 to build missionary homes in Japan 
and the Philippines. Free Church Youth Fellowship fellows 
and girls were engaged in a victory crusade and Dr. W. 
Robert Smith was at Trinity for the Ahlstrom lectures. 

Then came final approval of the Program of Progress 
leading to our Jubilee Year in 1959. 

One major change increased the goal from $300,000 to 
$800,000. Fifty per cent of this would remain in the local 
congregations for capital improvement projects. Thus of 
the $800,000 raised, $400,000 would remain in the local 
work and $400,000 would go to projects of the Evangelical 
Free Church of America. These latter included the 


following: 
TR RMMAL YS COTNG ih tiles ile aha del can allo hen $ 75,000 
PAUCHIION  CXDGTISION 0. Je ee 75,000 
Home and foreign missions expansion ........ 75,000 
Headquarters building debt —..............0.... 75,000 
Revolving, Bund uc.. tse a ee 100,000 


$400,000 
That was the Stewardship phase of the Jubilee program. 
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The year 1956 was designated as Christian education year. 
The year 1957 was evangelism. The year 1958 would be 
extension, including stewardship. The following goals were 
established: 


75 new churches 
75 new Sunday schools 
75 new FCYF groups 
75 new WMS groups 
7500 new members 
75 new missionaries 
75 new seminary students at Trinity 
7500 new subscribers to The Evangelical Beacon and 
Evangelist 


Also approved was the volume you now are reading. 
The stewardship phase would cover two years, not one as 
planned. The entire program was planned to have a three- 
fold impact: (1) ‘deepen the spiritual life of the individual 
believer, (2) develop and extend the present facilities, and 
(3) make a spiritual impact for Christ on our community, 
nation and world.”’ 

Yes, interesting reports. 

Challenging statistics. 

Vision-filled plans and hopes. 

But the most important was what you gleaned in casual 
conversation with pastors and delegates. 

—Of people accepting Christ as Savior. 

Of young people setting their faces toward the mission 
field. 

Of Sunday school children bowing the knee and taking 
Jesus into their hearts. 


Of a Holy Spirit-guided response following a message 
at the annual conference. So often this latter is by-passed 
in reporting a conference or the activity of a year. 

All these were there, and in good quantity, as God 
poured out His blessing upon Free Church efforts on a local, 
regional, national and international level. 


1956 - 1957 


R ememper the summer of 1956? 

The ANDREA DORIA went down in the Atlantic after 
a crash with the Swedish liner STOCKHOLM. Only 50 of 
the 1700 passengers and crew drowned, however, in the 
dramatic rescue operation. Egypt added to the political tur- 
moil by seizing the Suez canal. President Eisenhower indi- 
cated he approved of Richard Nixon as a running mate. Dem- 
ocrats nominated Adlai Stevenson again, this time on the 
first ballot. Senator Kefauver got the vice presidential po- 
sition over Senator John Kennedy, 755 to 589. Republicans 
went to San Francisco and nominated Eisenhower and Nixon 
without too much fuss except for a brief flurry by Governor 
Harold E. Stassen. 


September found rock ‘n’ roll music and singer Elvis 
Presley the center of heavy discussion. Late in the month, 
famed athlete Mildred (Babe) Zaharias died of cancer at the 
age of 42. A revolt in Hungary was suppressed by Soviet 
tank troops. Americans re-elected Eisenhower and Nixon by 
a forty-one to seven state basis. The 1956 Olympic games 
were held in Melbourne, Australia, with the U.S.S.R. gaining 
a 772 to 593 point victory over the United States. American 
doors opened for 21,500 Hungarian refugees. Japan wel- 
comed a familiar name when Douglas MacArthur II became 
ambassador there. 

Early in 1957 Anthony Eden resigned on the grounds 
of ill health and was succeeded by Harold Macmillan, whose 
wife was born in Indiana. The inauguration again was a color- 
ful, significant event. Prince Ranier and wife became parents 
of a baby girl. In mid-February the U.S.A. population reached 
170,000,000. Vice president Nixon went to Italy and Africa 
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on a goodwill tour, stopping at Ghana to welcome it as a 
new independent nation. 


Ramon Magsaysay died in a plane crash near Cebu City, 
where our Free Church missionaries work, and the Philip- 
pines mourned a beloved leader. Dave Beck of the Teamsters 
was expelled from the AFL-CIO. Beck later was charged 
with evading income tax on $50,000. The postoffice shut down 
Saturday deliveries for lack of funds, but a hurried appropri- 
ation restored the normal schedule. Three Air Force jets 
flew nonstop from London to Los Angeles. The National 
League approved the New York Giants’ move to San Fran- 
cisco and the Brooklyn Dodgers to Los Angeles. The May- 
flower II arrived on the east coast after 53 days coming from 
Plymouth, England. John Diefenbaker won in Canada after a 


political upset. 
* * * 


One of the first bits of news we received after return- 
ing home from the 1956 conference was that Mike Peterson, 
well known lay preacher, had gone to be with the Lord at 
the age of 71. Peterson was director of home missions for 
the Association for five years, had served as mayor of Wil- 
liams Bay, Wisconsin, and his home was host to the First 
planning meeting of the Williams Bay Bible Camp. His 
jovial good humor brightened many a day for countless 
people and his story-telling fame was legendary. At Rock- 
ford, Illinois, the Rev. Elmer Johnson began work as a hos- 
pital chaplain. The national Women’s Missionary Society 
suffered the loss of its second former president in eight 
months when Mrs. Clifford Carlson of Rockford died early 
in August. Before the year ended God had taken to Himself 
the Rev. Ralph Clauson of our Boone, Iowa, church; the 
Rev. David Finstrom, veteran missionary in Venezuela; the 
Rev. E. H. Lindquist, for 20 years Western district superin- 
‘tendent and author of the “I Marvel’ series, and Mrs. H. G. 
Rodine, wife of our foreign missions secretary and mother 
of three daughters all married to Free Church ministers. 
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Two different areas marked 25 years of service. The 
Evangelical Beacon and Evangelist had its silver anniversary 
issue on September 18. The Evangelical Mountain Mission 
in Kentucky marked its 25 years November 1-4. Free 
Church Press announced a new bulletin service and the 
Evangelical Free Church made “the top five” in per capita 
giving with $155 per member. We trailed in fourth place 
behind the Seventh Day Adventists, Free Methodists and 
Wesleyan Methodists. Burglars broke into headquarters in 
Minneapolis for the third time in recent months. This 
prompted Dr. Olson to write in his Pertinent Points, 


The would-be thief had broken open the door to 
the treasurer’s office. The name Treasurer on the 
door was probably an invitation . . . In case you 
are wondering if he got any money, you should 
know better than ask if any money is available at a 
church office! 


If he had come to me for advice before making the 
visit, I could have saved him a great deal of 
effort, us a lot of inconvenience and the general 
fund the cost of having the file repaired and new 
glass put in the doors . . . I could have explained 
that here at headquarters we have learned through 
trying experiences and manipulations to disburse 
money even before it comes in. . . I could have 
informed the burglar that he would not find any 
money in the fireproof file. There are many cards 
there with financial figures, but .. . they tell of 
money we had coming to us . . . I would even have 
encouraged the burglar that if he insisted on tak- 
ing anything with him, I could have pointed out 
those things we would just as soon have him re- 
move from the premises. First, we would have 
been happy if he would have stolen our deficits, 
of which we have many! Second, we would like to 
have removed the many reminders of forgotten 
promises on the part of Shareholders . . . Those 
yellow slips in our file indicating a broken promise 
do not exactly inspire, nor do they build churches. . 
He might also have taken with him those letters 
in our files from people and churches who are 
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willing to accept the benefits of a fellowship like 
ours but complain about the slightest reference to 
responsibility. 

Yes, there are a number of things we could do 
without, but the thief left all that behind. He also 
left the money behind, for the simple reason that 
there wasn’t any ... We were reminded, though, 
that even the headquarters of a group of churches 
is not a safe place for storing up treasure. The 
Lord has told us, “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through and steal’ 
(Matt. 6:19. 20). 


The thieves broke through, all right, but they didn’t 

steal. The real reason for that is simple. Though 

the office handles several thousands of dollars 

each day on behalf of the churches and individual 

donors, there is nothing to steal because the money 

is immediately invested on their behalf in training 

workers, sending out missionaries and in spreading 

the Gospel. This is truly laying up treasures in 

heaven. 

At the end of 1956 the First Free Church in Minneapolis 
honored organist Z.A.E. Anderson for 50 years of service. 
Headquarters paid tribute to retiring A. J. Thorwall at the 
Christmas party and gave him a Smith-Corona portable 


typewriter. 


In 1957 we began the Jubilee Year of Evangelism. We 
signed pledge cards in January, vowing to put God first in 
our personal disciplines, public privileges and the program 
of outreach. Through many channels this year the soul- 
winning emphasis was carried on in our local congregations 
all year long. January saw the affiliation of the missionary- 
‘minded Emmanuel Mission Church of Steinbach, Manitoba. 
Later in the year, 18 other churches in Canada, organized 
as the Fellowship of Gospel Churches, voted to merge with 
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the Evangelical Free Church of America. The Rev. Clarence 
Strom was president of this group, which had been estab- 
lished in 1924. The Rev. David Enarson of the Langley, 
B. C. church became superintendent of the Canadian Pacific 
area, permitting Supt. Carl Fosmark to devote his entire 
time in the Canadian Prairie district. We now had 67 
churches in Canada. 


Dr. H. Wilbert Norton, ‘‘a Free Church boy,” was nom- 
inated by the board of education as the new president of 
Trinity. Norton is from the First Evangelical Free Church 
(Summerdale) in Chicago. He had served in Congo as a mis- 
sionary and recently had earned his doctorate at Northern 
Baptist Seminary in Chicago. Dr. G. Douglas Young was 
named dean of the seminary and Gunnar Urang dean of the 
college. A book store was opened in Caracas, Venezuela. 
We broke ground for a new church in Sarasota, Florida. 
Mel Larson’s book, ‘117 Ways to the Mission Field,” giving 
testimonies of Free Church missionaries, was published by 
Christian Service Foundation of Moline, Illinois. It also put 
out ‘Church Music for the Glory of God,” by Gunnar Urang, 
and “A Tale of Two Steamer Rugs,” by Mrs. Arthur G. Lind- 
quist. Central Free Church in Minneapolis called Dr. Richard 
Elvee, former president of Northwestern college, as pastor. 
Dr. and Mrs. John Campbell, medical missionaries on fur- 
lough, were on television in Omaha. In our denominational 
emphasis on evangelism we also rejoiced in the impact of 
the Billy Graham crusade in New York city, felt nationwide 
through television. 


In mid-year the Jubilee banquets and emphasis on 
stewardship in the three-year program started. The first 
drive was held in the First Evangelical Free Church of Min- 
neapolis. We read in Time Magazine of the religious back- 
grounds of members of Congress and were thrilled to see 
listed: 
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EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH - - 1 

The “one” is Elford A. Cederberg, member of the 
House of Representatives from Bay City, Mich., where he is 
a member of the local Free Church. Cederberg wrote an 
article in The Evangelical Beacon and Evangelist of May 14, 
1957, saying in part, 

We can be thankful we live in a nation which pre- 

dominantly believes in God and that our chief leg- 

islative body is composed of God-fearing men. I am 
sure that a host of them agree with the doctrine 

of my favorite text in the Bible, which is found in 

Romans 1:16, “For I am not ashamed of the Gospel 

of Christ: for it is the power of God unto salvation 

to everyone that believeth; to the Jew first, and 

also to the Greek.”’ 

The 1957 conference was held at the well known and 
spacious Ocean Grove, New Jersey, conference grounds. It 
was an ideal place in many respects. The cooling winds from 
the Atlantic ocean added much to the physical comfort of 
the week. There were 1065 registered, including 392 voting 
delegates. The Rev. Lester Nelson, finishing out seven years 
as general secretary, plus two prior years as secretary of 
the former Swedish backgrounded group, evaluated it this 
way, 

_A spirit of revival and evangelistic emphasis 
marked the conference, particularly the evening 
sessions .. . The Rev. John Dahlin spoke on proph- 
ecy in the afternoons .. . May these twin emphases 
of evangelism and the soon return of our Lord, so 
characteristic of the early years of our Free Church 
movement, ever continue to hold a prominent place 
in our thinking, preaching and practice. 

Once again the statistics were significant, representing 
as they do definite progress and people. Home Missions 
- told of 27 new churches, with five dropping out, for a gain 
of 22. The report of the merger of the Fellowship of Gos- 
pel Churches and the Canadian Prairie district was ap- 
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proved. Total membership now stood at.27,203. President 
Arnold T. Olson was elected to a third three-year term and 
Paul Carlson was re-elected moderator. The new constitu- 
tional provision limiting board members to two three-year 
terms went into effect. C. E. Melbye thus wound up 20 
years as a member of the trustee board and G. W. Aldeen 
completed many years of consecutive service on the board 
of education. The new provision allowed for former mem- 
bers to be elected after a one-year layoff, if a conference 
should so decide. 


A new spirit was moving through Trinity, sparked by 
the coming to the presidency of Dr. H. W. Norton. Norton 
was officially installed on the Thursday night of the con- 
ference. Enrollment reached a new high of 258. Secretary 
of foreign missions H. G. Rodine, having reached retirement 
age, resigned, to take effect in June, 1958. We now had 
154 organized congregations on our mission fields with a 
total membership of 6,953. There was progress on all fields 
except in Malaya, where the Lindquists had been unable to 
get entry permits and so the opening of this sixth field was 
being delayed. We now had 138 missionaries. 


The publications outreach came into focus as the new 
secretary of publications office was established. The Rev. 
Roy A. Thompson, editor of The Evangelical Beacon and 
Evangelist, was elected to pioneer this new field. The con- 
ference elected an editor for the first time. Mel Larson, 
former associate editor of The Evangelical Beacon and Evan- 
gelist, and now editor of Youth for Christ Magazine, was 
elected. Thompson was completing 27 years as editor and 
its circulation now stood at 13,000 copies weekly. Both the 
Beacon Book Store and Free Church Press reported profits 
past the $11,000 mark and the church bulletin service gained 
in favor week by week. Publications highlight of the year 
was Dr. Olson’s excellent volume, ‘‘Pacemakers,” his first 
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writing on a major scale. A smaller booklet, “I Marvel,” 
contained items from the columns of the late Supt. E. H. 
Lindquist. 

Sunday school leaders were heartened by 210 schools 
using the Standard. The average score now was 80.39. Free 
Church Youth Fellowship sponsored a tract-writing contest, 
the two winners getting their expenses at the conference. 
The Women’s Missionary Society elected a ‘‘Nebraska slate” 
headed by Mrs. Willard Eckman as president. As the “Iowa 
board,” guided by Mrs. D. L. Foster, retired after six years, 
it looked back on completing projects totaling $122,457.23. 
Two homes in the Philippines were the latest efforts. 


We were half way through our Year of Evangelism in 
the Jubilee program. There was a steady and constant em- 
phasis on soul-winning. Many methods were used, including 
visitation, personal and friendship evangelism, preaching and 
stewardship. Dr. Olson declared, | 


Some were saved by statesmanship. Evangelism 
is the greatest single factor in creating and main- 
taining good citizenship in the community and in 
the nation. Some were saved through scholarship, 
as 109 churches held soul-winning classes . .. Some 
were saved by salesmanship. The art of selling 
reaches its peak in soul winning. Added to the 
— many skills of the witness is the comforting pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in convicting power. 


Dr. Olson added, 


Ardor and accuracy are the keys of the Free 
Church movement. It was a fervency of spirit 
which sparked the Free Church movement in the 
beginning. Without ardor we will revert back to 
the cold formalism from which our founders and 
early members had, at great cost and often much 
persecution, separated themselves . . . 

Without accuracy we'll drift into fanaticism. We 
must be true to the Word of God or it will spread 
from a burning flame to an uncontrollable fire. 
We must have reason penetrated and made red 
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hot with passion . . . Ardor and accuracy are, as 

one so aptly described them, ‘the twin jewels of 

the mind and heart, fire and precision, poetry and 

geometry.” With these, fervency of spirit and the 

facts of the Scripture, we shall not only move for- 
ward to 1959 but beyond... 

An emphasis on evangelism, yes, even as has been true 
all down the years. While this annual conference was going 
on, evangelist Billy Graham was at nearby New York city. 
The conference sent him a telegram, assuring him of con- 
tinued prayer and support. Before many of the delegates 
headed back home, they stopped at Madison Square Garden 
to attend the crusade meetings. 


1957 - 1958 


Few PEOPLE were aware of it at the time, but July, 1957, 
was the start of the International Geophysical Year which 
was to bring such startling advances into space. It was an- 
nounced as an 18-month study of the earth and its physical 
environment. That summer Althea Gibson became the first 
Negro ever to win the singles tennis title at Wimbledon. In 
August, thirteen American youth insisted on visiting Red 
China following a youth congress in Russia. The racial dis- 
pute erupted with violence in Little Rock, Arkansas, when 
Governor Faubus banned nine Negro students from Little 
Rock schools. So serious did it become that President Eisen- 
hower ordered federal troops into the city to enforce the 
laws of the land. 

_ In October the Teamsters elected James Hoffa as suc- 
cessor to Dave Beck. The AFL-CIO had suspended the 
Teamsters. On October 5, Russia announced it had launched 
a man-made satellite into space the day before and it now 
was orbiting the earth. The health of President Eisenhower 
continued to cause concern when on November 26 he suffered 
a mild stroke. Late in the year Venezuela voters gave Gen- 
eral Moreo Perez an 85 per cent plurality for another five- 
year term. An American missile attempt at Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, went amiss and at year’s end J. Edgar Hoover an- 
nounced that crimes in America had increased 7.5 per cent 
in 1957. 

The economic recession became serious in the first 
months of 1958. Deepening all through the six-month period, 
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it hit bottom in April and May when 5,400,000 were jobless. 
Early in January a revolt toppled the 10-year dictatorship 
of Venezuela’s Perez Jiminez. Later, when Vice President 
Nixon visited South America on a good will tour, he ran 
into hostile elements in several areas and was spat upon in 
Venezuela. 

Americans breathed more easily when the Army’s 
EXPLORER was successful on January 31, the first U.S. 
satellite to orbit the earth. The nation shuddered at the 11 
murders attributed to Charles Starkweather and Carol Ann 
Fugate of Lincoln, Nebraska. A murderer of 33 years earlier, 
Nathan Leopold, was released on parole. Gifts from wealthy 
manufacturer Bernard Goldfine to presidential assistant 
Sherman Adams caused a stir. It was a year of investigation 
of labor unions, with the Teamsters and James Hoffa as 
prime targets. The United Arab Republic came into ezist- 
ence in February when Syria merged with Egypt. France 
moved toward solution of its persistent problems by select- 
ing General Charles de Gaulle, hero of World War II, as 
premier following a revolt by army officers in Algeria. 


* * * 


The evangelism emphasis held main interest in our local 
churches for the final months of 1957, with some churches 
holding Jubilee banquets as the stewardship phase also 
moved in. August brought sorrow when two Free Church 
leaders died. The Rev. Nathaniel Carlson, pastor, evangel- 
ist, musician and editor, went to be with the Lord early in 
the month. The Rev. Elbert N. Reiersen, former president 
of the Association, and of Trinity for an eight-year period, 
finished his course at the age of 75. He had served churches 
in Hoboken and Teaneck, New Jersey and in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, as well as others, as he made a strong contribution 
to local churches as well as to the national program. 

Headquarters welcomed several new people. The Rev. 
Dwight Fuller, detained home from Japan because of sick- 
ness in the family, became our first deputation secretary 
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for foreign missions. Ted Sollie joined our staff as book- 
keeper and office manager. The board of trustees selected 
Elwood Carlson of St. Paul as treasurer and Milton Rask of 
Minneapolis as financial secretary. 

In spite of difficulties, Free Church work in Singapore 
was starting. We ranked third in per capita giving with 
$165 per member, trailing the Seventh Day Adventists 
($202) and Wesleyan Methodists ($197.43). Dr. Norton was 
inaugurated as president of Trinity. The Rev. Henry O. 
Tweed, former missionary to Congo and active layman since 
returning home, died in November. He had first gone to 
the field in 1924. When poor health kept him home he 
plunged into work at home, both as a member of the for- 
eign mission board and in home mission efforts. As Dr. 
Olson added up the amounts pledged in the first 11 churches 
holding Jubilee banquets, he began to realize new visions 
and dreams. Those first 11 churches had pledged $196,000! 


Early in 1958 Dr. Olson flew to Venezuela to speak at 
missionary conferences. While there he got caught in the 
revolution but escaped any harm and was able to complete 
his itinerary pretty much on schedule. But while he was 
there he received the cabled report of the death of President 
emeritus E. A. Halleen on Sunday morning, January 12, in 
Los Angeles. 


A heart attack the previous evening was the immediate 
cause of his death at the age of 83. Final memorial services 
were held on Saturday, January 18, in Central Free Church 
in Minneapolis, the church of which he was a member. Dr. 
Olson cabled from Venezuela, ‘He served his own genera- 
tion by the will of God and was beloved in the second by 
the will of the church.” Eric Anton Halleen, born in Anger- 
_ manland, Sweden, on November 3, 1874, was used by God as 
a major force in the Evangelical Free Church movement in 
North America. Ordained in 1896, he served churches at 
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Milaca, Minnesota, Holcomb, Nebraska, First Free Church, 
Minneapolis, and Rockford, Illinois. While at Rockford he 
was part-time president of the Evangelical Free Church of 
America from 1922 to 1928, moving then to Minneapolis 
to establish a headquarters office and serve full-time. The 
Rev. Carroll A. Nelson summed up well the impact which 
this quiet, deep man had upon the Evangelical Free Church: 

God gave a wonderful gift to the Evangelical Free 

Church of America when He gave us Dr. E. A. 

Halleen. Staunch in spiritual and moral principles, 

sterling in character, striking in appearance, strong 

in the pulpit, apparently always serene and stable, 

our brother has walked among us displaying so 

many of those excellent graces men wish for and 

often lack. His influence for Christ has been in 
evidence throughout our Evangelical Free Church 
from center to circumference. 

In many ways he typified the men who founded our 
work. This immigrant lad in a clear way portrayed the 
burning zeal of the pioneers who came to North America. 
He, and they, saw spiritual awakening after spiritual awaken- 
ing mold the Evangelical Free Church. Though lacking in 
much formal training, he was a master in the pulpit. Wheat- 
on College conferred a doctor of divinity degree upon him 
in 1936. He steered the Free Church through many troub- 
lous times, including the language transition, the depression 
days and the perils of growth. He had seen God work in 
a marvelous way in many parts of our vast field. 

But, the work must move on even though our leaders 
leave us one by one. 


Missionaries in Hong Kong dedicated the new Evangel 
book store. The Rev. Bernhard Rom concluded 33 years of 
ministry at Madison, Wisconsin. Here was another veteran 
who had done a noble work for Christ. The guest list at his 
farewell read like a ‘‘who’s who” of Madison. The Sunday 
School Department sponsored a large leadership conference 
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at Rockford, with such speakers as Dr. Robert A. Cook of 
Scripture Press and Mrs. Ethel Barrett of Gospel Light 
Press. The Rockford church came in for additional national 
notice when Christian Life magazine devoted ten pages, in- 
cluding its cover, to its effective branch church plan. 

Our first lady doctor, Dr. Gretchen Glode, was accepted 
and on her way to Congo by way of Belgium where she 
would meet Dr. Warren Berggren of our Congo medical staff 
and a wedding would result. A re-designed Evangelical 
Beacon met with increasing favor. Trinity announced the 
KE. A. Halleen memorial scholarship to finance a foreign 
student or pastor for one year at the school. The Rev. Jose 
Liscano of our Venezuela field was the first recipient. The 
board of foreign missions nominated the Rev. Lester P. 
Westlund of Staten Island, New York, as secretary of foreign 
missions to succeed the Rev. H. G. Rodine, retiring after 12 
years on reaching retirement age. 


The Moline, Illinois, Free Church honored George M. 
Strombeck on completion of 50 years as teacher of the Men’s 
Fellowship Bible class. An endowment of $50 in his honor 
was established at Trinity. Morning Chapel Hour radio pas- 
tor Wilbur E. Nelson became pastor at Wheaton, Illinois, 
and assisted when Dayuma, an Auca Indian, was baptized in 
our church there. Texas was encouraged with a new church 
in Houston. At about the same time it lost a leading Free 
Church layman when A. F. Smith of Austin went to be with 
the Lord. Several gifts to Trinity stand as memorials to him. 
Also finishing his earthly course was the Rev. Arne Folden 
of Polk, Nebraska. 


Work among the Chinese marked its 70th anniversary 
in Hong Kong. The Rev. H. G. Rodine represented the Evan- 
- gelical Free Church of America at the anniversary services. 
Our Turlock, California, Free Church helped sponsor evan- 
gelist Billy Graham in Turlock for a service and 15,000 
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people turned out. Graham came to Turlock from San Fran- 
cisco, where his crusade was supported by many Free 
Churches. 

‘Grass root reports from the Jubilee Fund continued to 
thrill everyone. The first 24 churches pledged $556,564.60. 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, had to buy deeper offering 
plates. The idea of channeling the additional pledged 
amounts to Trinity to assist in its expansion program gained 
immediate favor with many. With that information as a 
background, the 74th annual conference met at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, with eager anticipation and expectations. 


The delegates were not disappointed. 

In many respects the 1958 gathering reached a new 
high in unity and oneness of spirit. A record 478 voting 
delegates were registered, in spite of many people “thinking 
ahead to Denver in 1959.” New general secretary Joseph 
Swan said in his year book analysis that it was in “many 
ways one of the most significant conferences ever held.” 

The theme was ‘Pressing On.” 

Everything that happened indicated the truth of that 
theme. 


What warmed the hearts of everyone was the detailed 
report on the Year of Evangelism which had been completed. 
The Rev. Lester Nelson told the results of a questionnaire 
received from 125 churches. Nineteen hundred salvation 
decisions were made for Christ, or one for every five mem- 
bers. Those decisions were made as follows: 


Vacation Bible School 29 per cent 


Personal contact 20 per cent 
Evangelistic crusades 17 per cent 
Public services 16 per cent 
Summer camps 9 per cent 
Youth club work 4 per cent 


Dr. Olson recommended in his report that we continue 
the year of evangelism for yet another year! 
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The stewardship phase of the Program of Progress had 
leaped all bounds! Dr. Olson and Jubilee Program chairman 
Virgil Nyberg reported that the first 35 churches had 
pledged $832,888.30! 

This was already past the goal of $800,000! 

And with only 35 churches reporting! 

The board of directors went to work and recommended 
an increased goal of $2,500,000, half of this to remain in 
local churches. As the new vision and burden concerning 
Trinity came into focus at the conference, delegates voted 
to place the additional amount into Trinity expansion. 


We took a good look at what had happened to our other 
Jubilee goals and saw the following: 


GOAL NOW 
New churches _ ...................... 75 93 
New Trinity students .......... 75 136 
New missionaries _ ................ 75 64 
New members ............0.0....... 7,500 7,143 
New Beacon subscribers ...... 7,500 2,300 
New S.S. members ................ 12,000 13,174 
INEW CISEFICES ooo is nal cake 1 1 
New foreign fields _.............. 1 2 


But came the reminder and warning that we should 
never lose sight of our Jubilee goals of (1) deepening of our 
individual spiritual lives (2) development and extension of 
all tangible facilities which increase our effectiveness in 
spreading the Gospel and (3) a greater impact for Christ on 
our community, nation and world. 

Other reports were equally as challenging in their scope. 
Home missions told of 29 new churches, bringing the total 
to 419. (Some churches had been removed from the lists.) 
The new Southeastern district was organized. It is the 
thirteenth such area organization and already had five 
churches. Total membership neared 30,000 (29,280) and 
we noted an increase of 2,450 over the year before. 
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Foreign missions reports told of advances into our sixth 
and seventh fields, Singapore and Europe. Missionaries 
would leave for these areas within months and were intro- 
duced to the conference. They were the Rev. and Mrs. Eric 
McMurray, going to Singapore, and the Rev. and Mrs. Levi 
Reimer, going to Europe. It was significant that both of 
these missionary couples came from our Canadian churches. 
We now had 136 active missionaries, plus another 91 serving 
under The Evangelical Alliance Mission. Total receipts in 
foreign missions reached over $400,000. The Rev. H. G. 
Rodine gave his final report to the conference, completing 
12 years as foreign missions secretary. He spoke at the final 
service on Sunday morning when he was presented with a 
gift from the denomination. His successor, the Rev. Lester 
P. Westlund, active as a member of the board of foreign 
missions for many years along with his pastorate, was elected 
by the conference. Virgil Bergman, former missionary to 
Congo, was named by the board as deputation secretary, 
succeeding Dwight Fuller. 


Trinity president Dr. H. W. Norton brought his first 
report in that capacity. Enrollment reached an all-time high 
of 317. Twenty-eight had graduated, including nine from 
the seminary. The support of the school, as indicated by 
the use of funds in the Jubilee program, was encouraging. 
The conference authorized the board of education to explore 
possibilities of starting a school in Canada. Free Church 
Press and Beacon Book Store showed profits of $12,000 each 
and The Evangelical Beacon though showing a small deficit 
for the year’s operations saw its circulation climb. The confer- 
ence was the official transition period for Roy A. Thompson 
to become secretary of publications and Mel Larson editor 
of the denominational publication. 

Along financial lines, per capita giving reached $172.31 
per member to place the Free Church third among all de- 
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nominations. Setting up of the Christian Investors Founda- 
tion (CIF) as a place for Free Church people to invest their 
money and allow it to work in assisting churches was a 
significant advance. The board of trustees was authorized 
to put it into operation. Ubiquitous C. Chester Larson of 
the Sunday School Department reported one teacher for 
every 8.3 pupils, with more than 6,000 teachers active each 
Lord’s Day. Two hundred and five schools used the Stan- 
dard and enrollment passed the 60,000 mark and headed 
like a deer for a new goal of 75,000 by June, 1959. Women’s 
Missionary Society chairman Mrs. Willard Eckman, in her 
first report, told how the 50th anniversary drive had gone 
over the top. The WMS later handed a $17,000 check to 
board of education chairman Arley L. Bragg for a new Trinity 
girls’ dormitory. WMS total of the year reached $26,000, the 
balance for its heavy missionary program support. The Free 
Church Youth Fellowship cut its deficit quite a bit and ex- 
perienced a wonderful conference as God worked in many 
hearts. The growing ministerial association raised its mem- 
bership to 576 as it elected the Rev. R. Berntsen as president. 


Winona Lake was dotted with western-garbed delegates 
from Denver, Colorado, with a rousing invitation to the 1959 
Jubilee Conference emphasized by a letter from Governor 
McNichols. Night after night the Billy Sunday tabernacle 
was well filled as main messages were brought by the Rev. 
Lionel Barrett, the Rev. Philip Hanson, Dr. Arnold T. Olson, 
the Rev. David Enarson, the Rev. Lester P. Westlund, the 
Rev. Herbert Kyrk and the Rev. H. G. Rodine. Trinity sem- 
inary dean G. Douglas Young spoke each afternoon on 
prophecy. The Wednesday evening service with message by 
Dr. Olson was a blessed time. The after-meeting which 
.followed continued for several hours in the lobby of the 
Winona Hotel. It was a deep moving of the Spirit of God 
in many a heart. 
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Conference over, an inspired group of ministers, mis- 
sionaries, and delegates headed back to local.churches and 
overseas posts. President and Mrs. Olson left by plane for 
Norway and Sweden for a month of meetings, followed by a 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary trip to the continent, the 
Brussels Fair and a visit to some of the battle areas where 
Dr. Olson had served in World War II. With the hearty 
words of welcome from the Denver delegation in our ears 
and hearts inspired by the working of the Holy Spirit, it 
was ...on to Denver on June 22-28, 1959. 


1958 - 1959 


For A while that summer and early fall we wondered if 
our world would know peace at jubilee conference time. On 
July 15 King Faisal of pro-western Iraq was assassinated. 
Fearing that his government was next, President Chamoun 
of Lebanon asked for and received American protection. The 
next day American marines landed in Lebanon, followed a 
day later by British troops in Jordan. The 14,000 American 
marines remained in Lebanon until October. 

In August the Chinese Communists began to shell Que- 
moy again and Soviet Premier Khrushchev threatened to use 
atomic weapons to oust American forces from the Formosa 
area. Strong diplomatic talk shuttled back and forth be- 
tween Moscow and Washington and Secretary of State Dulles 
flew to Formosa to confer with Nationalist China leaders. 

We welcomed Alaska as our 49th state. Two navy 
balloonists ascended 15 miles and made the first television 
broadcast from the stratosphere. Merger of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America with the Presbyterian 
Church of the U.S.A. formed the new United Presbyterian in 
the U.S.A., with 3,000,000 members. 

The race to space continued unabated. During the year 
America put five satellites into orbit. Highlight was the 
mighty 8,800 pound Atlas (twice the weight of Russia’s best to 
that time) which contained the equipment which allowed 
President Eisenhower to broadcast the first message from 
space. Coming at the Christmas season, his words carried 
a message of peace on earth and good will toward men. Four 
moon shots failed, the longest going 71,300 miles before 
heading back for the earth. 
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Politically, the Democrats made tremendous gains in 
the November off-year elections. They picked up 15 Senate 
seats for a total of 64 and 48 in the House for a total of 283. 
The Republican bright spot was the election of Nelson Rocke- 
feller as governor of New York. Voters in France gave 
further support to De Gaulle by adopting a new constitution. 
Venezuela elections in December brought to power Romulo 
Betancourt as president. In Cuba, rebel Fidel Castro con- 
tinued to fight in his third year. 

The atomic-powered U.S.S. NAUTILUS made the first 
trans-polar submarine voyage. Sherman Adams resigned 
from his White House post; Bernard Goldfine was found guilty 
of contempt of court for not making his business records 
available. Jet passenger plane service started, with planes 
averaging 600 miles per hour flying at 40,000 feet. Integra- 
tion continued to cause trouble and schools closed rather 
than enroll Negro students in Little Rock, Arkansas, and in 
Virginia. The high school at Clinton, Tennessee, was blown 
up. The world was stunned at a fire at Chicago’s Our Lady 
of Angels parochial school which killed 90 children and three 
nuns. The late 1958 Communist move challenged the west 
to get out of Berlin. Pope Pius XII died on October 9 at the 
age of 82. His successor, former Cardinal Roncalli of Venice, 
was 76 and took the name of Pope John XXIII. 

On the threshold of 1959 the world rested uneasily. 
Many people feared that the east-west cold war could be- 
come hot from any number of places. What such a war 
would bring no man dared predict. The spiraling cost of 
living and increased taxes made people wonder how real 
was our prosperity. The race for space, thrilling as it was, 
was understood by only a few. A solution to the integration 
situation seemed impossible. 

The picture was not a rosy one. 


3% * * 


That was the summer that editor Roy A. Thompson 
completed 27 years as editor of The Evangelical Beacon. 
District superintendents wrote about how the publication had 
been effective in establishing new churches and in giving 
new people a thorough look at us. The work in Singapore 
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advanced. Property was purchased and the Arthur Lind- 
quists assisted the Chinese leaders in the early stages. The 
Eric McMurrays sailed for Singapore by freighter from Can- 
ada. Their nine-year old girl took sick on the way, was hos- 
pitalized in Japan and they completed their journey by plane. 
At about the same time, the Levi Reimer family went to 
Germany. At the end of the year they were well established, 
had rented a meeting hall and already had won people to 
faith in Christ. 


A bad automobile accident near Erie, Pennsylvania, 
brought serious injuries to Dr. and Mrs. T. B. Madsen while 
on their way to Boston for a funeral. The vice president of 
Trinity was forced to spend months recuperating. Dr. and 
Mrs. Olson met Denge Michel, one of our leaders in Congo, 
at the Brussels Fair. Michel was sent to the Fair by the 
Belgian government to indicate the value and worth of the 
Belgian colonial system. After three weeks at home, Dr. 
Olson flew to Jonkoping, Sweden, as an observer at the In- 
ternational Federation of Free Evangelical churches. A week 
of mingling with leaders of Free Church movements in 14 
countries convinced him of the value of The Evangelical 
Free Church of America joining the Federation. He planned 
so to recommend in days to come. The Polk City, Iowa, 
congregation marked its 100th anniversary, the last 25 in 
affiliation with the Free Church. Many other congregations 
celebrated fiftieth and seventy-fifth anniversaries during 
1958. Another large group of churches had the happy ex- 
perience of dedicating a new structure or addition as the 
building pace continued unabated. 

New secretary of publications Thompson wasted no 
time and by fall had brought forth You and Your Church, a 
. membership manual prepared in cooperation with the min- 
isterial association. It met with an immediate and favorable 
response, an excellent sign of the way future volumes also 
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might fare. The Sunday School Improvement Days hit a 
new peak, using a family theme and giving a gold cup to all 
families completely enrolled. The Jubilee Fund continued 
to grow at a fast pace, going past the $1,000,000 mark, then 
to $1,250,000, or half way to the goal. At the end of 1958 
it stood at $1,422,806.34 as church after church paid tribute 
to its early leaders and built for the future. 


The Rev. Olai Urang, secretary of home missions, ac- 
cepted a call to serve as superintendent of the Eastern dis- 
trict. He had served at headquarters in this position since 
the 1950 merger. From Venezuela came the Rev. Jose Lis- 
cano, his wife, Leticia, and their two children. Pastor Lis- 
cano enrolled at Trinity as the first recipient of the E. A. 
Halleen Memorial Scholarship fund and would be present 
at the Jubilee conference in Denver in June, 1959. The 
ministerial institute in Minneapolis drew a registration of 
158 pastors and was one of the most successful in many 
years. A new surge in evangelism was noted as scores of 
churches held special campaigns or sponsored visitation 
programs. 


Veteran missionary Mrs. David Finstrom completed a 
brief furlough and headed back again to her loved Vene- 
zuela, where she had served for over 50 years. Representa- 
tive Elford Cederberg of our Bay City, Michigan, Free 
Church, was re-elected to the House of Representatives. A 
Republican, he withstood the Democrat surge to retain his 
seat. Readers of The Evangelical Beacon (circulation up to 
13,500 now) were treated to an excellent 13-article series 
on “The Bible in the Space Age,” along prophetic lines, by 
Dr. G. Douglas Young, dean of Trinity Seminary. Mrs. Ar- 
nold T. Olson succeeded Mrs. Henry O. Tweed as editor of 
the Women’s Missionary Society Page. A prisoner in Wel- 
don, Texas, wrote a note of appreciation for the Beacon; he 
was receiving it from a Free Church layman of Houston, 
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Texas, who was faithful in witnessing for Christ. 

Canadian Pacific young people organized into a district 
organization, with northern and southern zones. The head- 
quarters building in Minneapolis was utilized to capacity as 
the new publications department offices took over space 
previously rented to a gift store. The perils of the air age 
came close to home when First Lt. Donald E. Born, 28, a 
young man from our Walker, Minnesota, Free Church, froze 
to death after baling out during a snowstorm near Hunts- 
ville, Utah. He was a brother of Mrs. Dwight Fuller, mis- 
sionary to Japan. In Minnesota, the historic Buffalo Bible 
Camp was sold to the town of Buffalo and camp leaders 
purchased a 23l-acre tract on Lake Shamineau, 30 miles 
north and west of Little Falls, Minnesota. 


At Wheaton, Illinois, publisher Robert Van Kampen 
dedicated his new Hitchcock Publishing company plant, of 
which he is president, as his good friend of many years, 
evangelist Billy Graham, delivered the main address. A 
number of our Free Churches continued to use radio and 
television effectively, with Minneapolis and St. Paul con- 
gregations heard in a 13-week Sunday evening series on 
KTIS-FM. This was financed in part by the Beacon Book 
Store. Dr. and Mrs. Arnold T. Olson celebrated their 25th 
wedding anniversary. Virgil Bergman began work as depu- 
tation secretary in foreign missions, succeeding Dwight 
Fuller. Prowlers broke into headquarters again, stealing 
$110 of book store money. The Rev. A. J. Thorwall under- 
went serious surgery in Rockford, Illinois, in early Decem- 
ber. The Rev. Samuel Walberg, director of Christian serv- 
ice at Trinity, received a two-year leave of absence to com- 
plete. further schooling. Meanwhile, the city of Chicago 
. granted the school permission to build its girls’ dormitory 
on the corner of Berteau and Paulina streets. 

An indication of the growth of our Free Church work 
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was shown when 76 people attended the annual Christmas 
party, including husbands or wives of those working at Head- 
quarters. That occasion was farewell, too, to the Rev. Olai 
Urang; he was given a portable typewriter as a going away 
gift after 12 years as editor and home missions secretary. 
Otto Walstad, Minneapolis layman who did so much for 
youth and also inspired the paper which was the forerunner 
of The Evangelical Beacon, went to be with the Lord at 79. 
Others of our pioneers continued to bless us with their pres- 
ence, such as the Rev. Carl J. E. Nelson, veteran pastor and 
writer, who turned 80 on December 17. 

In the last issue of The Evangelical Beacon in 1958, 
President Olson set the tone for the Diamond Jubilee Year 
when he wrote, in part, 


There will be a great deal of reminiscing during 
the coming year. Triumphs and tragedies will be 
reviewed. Experiences of the past, sad and _ hilar- 
ious, will be reported. The pioneers of the early 
years will be honored. 


But we are not on a pilgrimage to the shrines of 
yesterday. We are in a crusade to plant flags in 
new territories for Christ. We have not yet caught 
up with our horizons. Those who met for the first 
conference in 1884 never dreamed that the work 
would be as far-reaching as it is today. In fact, they 
didn’t even expect the church of Jesus Christ to 
be on earth this long. Even in 1959, we cannot 
imagine fully the extent of our influence in the 
days to come, should the Lord tarry yet awhile. 


Let us not wait until the 75th annual conference 
in June to move forward. Let us begin with a time 
of re-dedication during prayer week. We need not 
pray for opportunity. We need not pray for the 
Lord’s presence. We need but pray for courage 
and for faith, for eyes to see the vision and ears 
to hear the call. This is the Year of Jubilee. It is 
also a year of decision. 


Le, 


Anp HERE we are, early in 1959. 

The time element in book publishing forces a halt to 
this reporting of post-merger growth. What happens in the 
months immediately preceding our Diamond Jubilee con- 
ference in June, 1959, will of necessity wait for a later 
volume. 

We stand on a summit. We look back on seventy-five 
years of life as an Evangelical Free Church of America and 
Evangelical Free Church Associaton. As much as we would 
like a report of these seventy-five years to be complete and 
true, we realize that heaven alone will reveal the accurate 
and exact evaluation and worth of what has been done. 

Heaven alone, in the Lamb’s Book of Life, has the cor- 
rect listing of names of those thousands upon thousands who 
have professed Christ as Savior in these seventy-five years. 

Heaven alone will tell the tremendous scope of the min- 
istry of our early pioneers as they brought spiritual awaken- 
ing and revival wherever they went. 

Heaven alone will give the rightful details of a new 
type of pioneer—the minister who goes into some new hous- 
ing area and from nothing develops an Evangelical Free 


. Church from converts he wins in house-to-house visitation. 


Heaven alone will bring into true focus and final glory 
the foreign missions efforts and reveal to most of us the 
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worthwhileness of the tremendous sacrifices made by our 
scores of missionaries and national co-workers. 

The list is endless. Only in heaven will we see the ac- 
complishments of Trinity Seminary and Bible College, of 
home missions, of the Sunday school, of work in the insti- 
tutions for the children and the aged, of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, the publications, the Beacon Book Store, 
Free Church Press, the Free Church Youth Fellowship, the 
Ministerial Association, and the many other unmentioned 
avenues of ministry. 


And who can tell today, as we look through a weak 
human eye, of the true significance of the ministry of our 
hundreds of local congregations? And of the ministers who 
in these 75 years have preached with fervor and flame the 
unsearchable riches of Christ? And of the lay people who 
unreservedly have dedicated their lives to Christ and His 
cause as best they knew how? 

The historian who would dare to even attempt to cata- 
log the “many things done in the name of Christ” by our 
people in these 75 years would be presumptuous, to say the 
least. 

For it is difficult, if not impossible, to report the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the lives of people. God works in the 
heart. Man looks on the exterior and listens to what people 
Say. 

Yet, as we stand on this summit and examine carefully 
what human eye can see and mind can ascertain on our 
progress, we rejoice. 

The facts of history bear record, as of January 1, 1959, 
that the following local Evangelical Free Churches are part 
and parcel of the larger fellowship known as The Evangel- 
ical Free Church of America. (In the listing, when a city or 
town only is listed, the name of the congregation is the 
Evangelical Free Church of that city or town). 
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EASTERN EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH ASSOCIATION 


MAINE 
Portland: Payson Park Evangelical Free Church 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Concord 
Gardner: Gardner Gospel Tabernacle 
Hudson: The Wayside Chapel 
Waltham 
Westwood 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Barrington 

NEW YORK 
Brooklyn: Latin Evangelical Free Church 
Norwegian Evangelical Free Church 
Second Evangelical Free Church 
Deer Park: Faith Evangelical Free Church 
New City: Park Evangelical Free Church 
New York City: Evangelical Free Church 
Latin Evangelical Free Church 
Roosevelt: Grace Evangelical Free Church 
South Ozone Park 
Staten Island: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
Salem Evangelical Free Church 

Tottenville: Norwegian Evangelical Free Church 


CONNECTICUT 
Branford 
Hartford 
New Haven 
North Haven 
Trumbull: Calvary Evangelical Free Church 
West Haven 


~ NEW JERSEY 
Cresskill: Northern Valley Evangelical Free Church 
Jersey City: Vroom Street Evangelical Free Church 
Orange: Calvary Evangelical Free Church 
Springfield: Community Evangelical Free Church 
Teaneck: Trinity Evangelical Free Church 
West Orange: Bethany Evangelical Free Church 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


FLORIDA 
Lakeland 
Melbourne 
Miami: Spanish Evangelical Free Church 
North Miami Beach: Cloverleaf Community Church 
St. Petersburg 
Sarasota 
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GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 


ILLINOIS 
Addison: Addison Bible Church 
Arlington Heights 
Canton 
Carpentersville: Meadowdale Bible Church 
Chicago: Austin Bible Church 
Belmont Heights Evangelical Free Church 
Bethel Community Church 
Bethel Free Church 
Edgebrook Evangelical Free Church 
First Evangelical Free Church (Summerdale) 
Grace Evangelical Free Church 
Salem Evangelical Free Church (English) 
Salem Evangelical Free Church (Scandinavian) 
Zion Evangelical Free Church 
Crystal Lake: Evangelical Mission Church 
Deerfield: North Suburban Evangelical Free Church 
Elgin: Illinois Park Chapel 
Evanston 
Fox Lake: Evangelical Free Church (S.S.) 
Franklin Park: Franklin Park Bible Church 
Glenview 
Itasca 
Lake Zurich 
Libertyville 
Loves Park 
Lyons 
Moline: Big Island Sunday School 
Evangelical Free Church 
Mound View Free Church 
Mount Morris 
Naperville 
Oak Lawn: Elim Evangelical Free Church 
Rockford: Alpine Evangelical Free Church 
First Evangelical Free Church 
Silver Hill Evangelical Free Church 
Chapelwood Free Church 
Schiller Park 
Wauconda 
Wheaton 
Wheeling 


INDIANA 
Munster: Munster Bible Church 
Rensselaer: Bethany Gospel Mission 
Valparaiso: Evangelical Free Church of Washington Township 


MICHIGAN 
Acme: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
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Bay City 

Carney 

Farmington 

Gaylord 

Gladstone: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
Harrison: Long Lake Chapel 

Ludington: Trinity Evangelical Free Church 
Muskegon: Olivet Evangelical Free Church 
Plainwell: The Wayside Chapel 

Rockford: Grace Bible Church 

Stanton: Trinity Bible Church 


OHIO 
Cleveland: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Indiana 
McKeesport: First Evangelical Free Church 
WISCONSIN 


Amery: Apple River Evangelical Free Church 
Arkansaw: Ella Evangelical Free Church 
Arpin: North Arpin Evangelical Free Church 
Clintonville: Bethany Evangelical Free Church 
Danbury 
Eagle River: Community Bible Church 
Grantsburg: Trade River Evangelical Free Church 
Junction City 
Kenosha: Kenosha Bible Church 
LaCrosse: Bethany Evangelical Free Church 
Moody Memorial Evangelical Free Church 
Madison: Bethany Evangelical Free Church 
Milwaukee: Ebenezer Evangelical Free Church 
Redeemer Evangelical Free Church 

— Muskego: Calvary Evangelical Free Church 
Pepin: Pepin Hill Evangelical Free Church 
Pittsville 
Plum City 
Racine: Calvary Bible Church 

First Evangelical Free Church 

Radisson 
Rice Lake: Maranatha Evangelical Free Church 
Sheboygan 
Shiocton: Bethesda Evangelical Free Church 
Stoughton: Calvary Evangelical Free Church 
Washington Island: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
Winter 


KENTUCKY DISTRICT 
Altro: Bethel Free Church 
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Big Creek: Church of the Open Door 
Cody: Cody Bible Church 
Hallie: Sunday School 
Hazard: Big Branch Free Church 
Clear Creek Evangelical Free Church 
Fairview Free Church Chapel 
Fourseam Gospel Church 
Hindman: Big Branch Fellowship Chapel 
Kelly Fork 
Lotts Creek: Sunday School 
Viper: Calvary Bible Church 


TEXAS DISTRICT 


Austin: Crestview Evangelical Free Church 
First Evangelical Free Church 

Elgin: Elgin Evangelical Free Church 
Latin-American Evangelical Free Church 


Georgetown 

Houston: First Evangelical Free Church 
Kenedy 

Melvin 


San Antonio: Fairview Evangelical Free Church 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


IOWA 
Albert City 
Alta: Center Grove Free Church 
Arthur 


Battle Creek 
Boone: First Evangelical Free Church 
Britt: Evangelical Free Church 
Upper Flat Evangelical Free Church 
Cedar Rapids: Cedar Hill Evangelical Free Church 
Clear Lake 
Clinton 
Coralville 
Des Moines: Carbondale Evangelical Free Church 
Highland Park Evangelical Free Church 
Indianola Heights Evangelical Free Church 
Jefferson 
Johnston: Johnston Federated Church 
Keokuk 
Kiron 
Madrid 
Marathon 
Meriden: Evangelical Free Church 
Oakdale Evangelical Free Church 
Ottumwa: Wildwood Evangelical Free Church 
Polk City: Gospel Missionary Church 
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Sioux City: First Evangelical Free Church 

Greenville Evangelical Free Church 
Spirit Lake: Faith Evangelical Free Church 
Wayland: Fern Cliff Evangelical Free Church 
Wesley 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Beresford: Brooklyn Evangelical Free Church 
Junius 
Langford: Rosehill Evangelical Free Church 
Rapid City 
Sioux Falls: Westside Evangelical Free Church 
South Shore 
Stockholm 
Vilas: Community Church 
Webster: Webster Bible Church 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


MINNESOTA 
Akeley: Liberty Evangelical Free Church 
Alvwood 
Annandale 


Anoka: Constance Evangelical Free Church 
Appleton: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
Badger: Community Gospel Mission 
Balaton: Skandia Evangelical Free Church 
Battle Lake: Tordenskjold Evangelical Free Church 
Benson: First Evangelical Free Church 
Big Lake: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
Blackduck 
Bock 
Burtrum 
Clementson: Border Evangelical Free Church 
Cokato: Albion Evangelical Free Chuch 

_ Elim Mission Church 
Coon Rapids 
Crane Lake: Crane Lake Chapel 
Cushing: Lincoln Evangelical Free Church 
Dassel: Lamson Evangelical Free Church 
Detroit Lakes: Evangelical Free Church 

Lake Eunice Evangelical Free Church 

Eagle Bend: Rose City Evangelical Free Church 
Elbow Lake: Grace Evangelical Free Church 
Elk River: Burns Evangelical Free Church 
Fairmont: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
Funkley 
Granada: East Chain Evangelical Free Church 
Hancock: First Evangelical Free Church 
Houston: Bethany Evangelical Free Church 
Indus 
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Isanti: Bradford-Oxlip Free Mission Church 
Isle 
Kerkhoven 
Little Falls: Freedhem Evangelical Free Church 
Littlefork 
Malmo 
Milaca 
Minneapolis: Berean Free Church 
Bethesda Evangelical Free Church 
Brooklyn Center Free Church 
Central Free Church 
Crystal Free Church 
First Evangelical Free Church 
Oxboro Free Church 
Richfield Evangelical Free Church 
Riverside Free Church 
Salem Evangelical Free Church 
Vine Evangelical Free Church 


Moorhead 
Nevis 
New London: Grace Evangelical Free Church 
Newfolden 
North Branch: Kost Evangelical Free Church 
Oak Park: Estes Brook Tabernacle 
Paynesville: East Irving Mission Church 
Pine City: Milburn Evangelical Free Church 
Princeton: Evangelical Free Church 

Wyanett Evangelical Free Church 


Rochester: Calvary Evangelical Free Church 
St. James 
St. Louis Park 
St. Paul: First Evangelical Free Church 
Lake Vadnais Evangelical Free Church 
St. Vincent 
Sandstone 
Savage: Orchard Gardens Evangelical Free Church 
Slayton 
Spring Grove: Calvary Evangelical Free Church 
Stanchfield: Maple Ridge Free Church 
Strathcona 
Thief River Falls 
Walker: Calvary Free Church 
Watertown 
Wayzata 
Whipholt 
Windom 
Winona: Calvary Evangelical Free Church 
Lakeside Evangelical Free Church 
Wolverton 
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Zimmerman: Orrock Evangelical Free Church 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Bismarck: First Evangelical Free Church 
Cooperstown: Bethlehem Evangelical Free Church 

Saron Evangelical Free Church 
Cummings 
Devils Lake: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
Enderlin 
Fargo: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
Grafton 
Hesper 
Litchville: Elim Evangelical Free Church 
McHenry 
Wilton: Mission Evangelical Free Church 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 
KANSAS 


Wichita: First Evangelical Free Church 


NEBRASKA 

Axtell: Keene Evangelical Free Church 
Columbus 

Concord 

Funk: Emmaus Evangelical Free Church 
Gothenburg: Evangelical Free Church 

New Hope Church 
Grand Island 
Holdrege: Holcomb Evangelical Free Church 
Trinity Evangelical Free Church 

Kearney 

Lexington 

Lincoln 

Loomis: Evangelical Free Church 
- Westmark Evangelical Church 
Marquette: Mamre Evangelical Mission Church 
Newman Grove: Evangelical Free Church 

Rosehill Evangelical Free Church 

North Platte: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 
Oakland 

Omaha: Westbrook Evangelical Free Church 
Orleans 

Phillips: Monroe Evangelical Free Church 
Polk 

Ponca 

Stamford 

Stanton 

Stromsburg 

Sumner 

Wilcox: Community Church 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


COLORADO 
Aurora: Montview Evangelical Free Church 
Boulder: Calvary Bible Church 
Colorado Springs: First Evangelical Free Church 
Denver: First Evangelical Free Church 
Eaton 
Evergreen: Bergen Park Community Church 
Fort Collins: Faith Evangelical Free Church 
Greeley: First Evangelical Free Church 
Lindon: Sunnydale Evangelical Free Church 
Littleton: Bethany Evangelical Free Church 
Pueblo 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 
Chico 
Concord 
Covina 
Del Rey 
El Sobrante 
Fresno 
Fullerton: First Evangelical Free Church 
Hamilton City 
Huntington Park: Grace Church 
Inglewood 
Kingsburg 
Loleta: Loleta Community Church 
Los Angeles: First Evangelical Free Church 
Madera 
North Hollywood 
Oakland 
Orland 
Oroville 
Petaluma 
Richvale 
San Diego 
San Jose 
Trona: Valley Bible Church 
Turlock 
Ukiah 
Yuba City 


UTAH 
Provo: Provo Bible Church 
Salt Lake City 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


IDAHO 
Kellogg: Grace Evangelical Free Church 
Mullan 
Silverton 

OREGON 


Canby: Bethany Evangelical Free Church 
Portland: First Evangelical Free Church 
WASHINGTON 

Airway Heights: Airway Community Church 
Battle Ground: Charter Oak Evangelical Free Church 
Everett: Emander Evangelical Free Church 
Harper 
La Center 
Longview 
Orchards: Proebstel Evangelical Free Church 
Port Townsend: Irondale-Nordland Evangelical Free Church 
Seattle: Community Bible Church 

United Evangelical Free Church 
‘Spokane: First Evangelical Free Church 
Tacoma: Elim Evangelical Free Church 

Portland Avenue Evangelical Free Church 
Tumwater 
Vancouver: First Evangelical Free Church 

Hazel Dell Evangelical Free Church 

Vashon: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 


CANADIAN PRAIRIE DISTRICT 


ALBERTA 

Barons 
Bassano 
Bow Island 
Brooks 

— Calgary: First Evangelical Free Church 
Champion 
Coaldale 
Coronation 
Eaglesham 
Edmonton: Belgravia Evangelical Free Church 
Enchant 
Erskine: People’s Gospel Fellowship 
Etzikom 
Fisher Home: Fisherton Gospel Chapel 
Foremost 
Grassy Lake 
Gwynne 
Hilo: Free Church Sunday School 
Jasper Place: Free Church Sunday School 
Lac La Biche 
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Lacombe: Calvary Tabernacle 

Lousana: Lousana Gospel Mission 

New Norway: Highland Park Mission Church 

Okotoks 

Onoway: Onoway Gospel Tabernacle 

Orion: Free Church Sunday School 

Patricia: Free Church Sunday School 

Rosemary: Free Church Sunday School 

Seven Persons: Free Church Sunday School 

Skiff 

Taber 

Three Hills: Mount Olive Evangelical Free Church 

Tilley 

Travers: Free Church Sunday School 

Two Hills: Two Hills Gospel Tabernacle 

Vauxhall: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 

Watino: Free Church Sunday School 
MANITOBA 

Altona 

Steinbach: Emmanuel Mission Church 

Winnipeg: Windsor Park Evangelical Free Church 


ONTARIO 
Vermillion Bay 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Big River 
Eastend 


Fosston: Elim Evangelical Free Church 
Hendon: Calvary Evangelical Free Church 
Herbert 

Horsham: Horsham Gospel Mission 

Lintlaw: Heatherbank Evangelical Free Church 
Marsden: Manitou Gospel Mission 

Mont Nebo 


CANADIAN PACIFIC DISTRICT 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Alberni 
Aldergrove 
Blue River 
Clearwater 
Forest Grove 
Fruitvale 
Kensington Prairie 
Kitimat 
Langley 
New Westminster 
North Kamloops 
North Surrey: Highway Evangelical Free Church 
Kennedy Evangelical Free Church 
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North Vancouver 

100 Mile House 

Port Coquitlam 

Prince George 

Prince Rupert 

Quesnel 

Salmon Arm 

South Burnaby: Clinton Street Evangelical Free Church 

Terrace 

Valemount 

Vancouver: Bethel Evangelical Free Church 

White Rock 

Willow River 

YUKON 

Dawson City 

We thus have 443 local congregations or Sunday schools 
in our fellowship as of January 1, 1959, with a total member- 
ship of approximately 31,915. Earlier in this volume we read 
that when the Evangelical Free Church Conference met at 
Boone, Iowa, in 1884, there were 27 churches cooperating. 
The Evangelical Free Church Association listed 20 cooper- 
ating churches in 1900 when its Eastern and Western asso- 
ciations first began to discuss a national organization. 

In 1950, when the merger took place, there were 270 
cooperating congregations. In 1959 there were 443, or an 
increase of 63.2 per cent in that period. A total of 173 new 
churches were started or affiliated with the Evangelical 
Free Church of America, or an average of 20 per year in 
the eight years and six months since the merger. It is clear 
that the merger infused new life into all phases of The 
Evangelical Free Church outreach. 

District by district and state by state, this is how the 
churches increased in this post-merger period: 


EASTERN EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH ASSOCIATION 


1950 1959 
Connecticut 3 6 
Maine 1 z 
Massachusetts 5 5 
New Hampshire 0 1 
New Jersey 4 6 
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New York 8 12 
/ 19 31 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Florida 0 6 
GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 
Illinois 18 40 
Indiana 2 3 
Michigan Y 12 
Ohio 1 1 
Pennsylvania 1 2 
Wisconsin 24 27 
53 85 
KENTUCKY DISTRICT 
Kentucky 2 12 
TEXAS DISTRICT 
Texas 7 9 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Iowa 22 29 
South Dakota 10 9 
32 38 
NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Minnesota 70 80 
North Dakota 7 in 
7 92 
MIDWEST DISTRICT 
Kansas 1 1 
Nebraska 25 29 
26 30 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 
Colorado 5 11 
WESTERN DISTRICT 
Arizona 0 1 
California 15 27 
Utah 2 2 
17 30 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
Idaho 2 2 
Oregon 2 2 


Washington 15 17 
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Wyoming tt 0 

20 21 
CANADIAN PRAIRIE DISTRICT 
Alberta 4 37 
Manitoba 0 3 
Ontario 0 1 
Saskatchewan 3 9 

7 50 
CANADIAN PACIFIC DISTRICT 
British Columbia 5 27 
Yukon 0 1 

5 28 


The 1958 yearbook listed 419 churches and 29,280 mem- 
bers. The average thus was 69.8 members per congregation. 
Sixty-six churches made no membership report. According 
to this same yearbook, our ten largest churches are as 
follows: 


1. First Evangelical Free Church, Rockford, Illinois (1029) 

2. Central Free Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota (508) 

3: 

4. First Evangelical Free Church (Summerdale) Chicago, Illinois 


Evangelical Free Church, Wheaton, Illinois (500) 
(468) 


. First Evangelical Free Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota (453) 
. Evangelical Free Church, Moline, Illinois (416) 
. Bethesda Evangelical Free Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


(405) 


. Norwegian Evangelical Free Church, Brooklyn, New York 


(391) 


. Evangelical Free Church, Turlock, California (342) 
10. 


Trinity Evangelical Free Church, Holdrege, Nebraska (282) 


Thirteen other congregations have memberships of 
more than 200. 
Membership breaks down into the following divisions: 


Members No. of Churches Members No. of Churches 
One to 10 6 170 to 179 2 
11 to 19 27 180 to 189 6 
20 to 29 51 190 to 199 1 
30 to 39 52 200 to 209 1 
40 to 49 36 210 to 219 1 
50 to 59 38 220 to 229 1 
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60 to 69 25 230 to 239 4 
70 to 79 18 240 to 249 2 
80 to 89 14 250 to 259 2 
90 to 99 14 260 to 269 1 
100 to 109 10 270 to 279 0 
110 to 119 6 280 to 289 1 
120 to 129 8 290 to 299 0 
130 to 139 5 300 and More 9 
140 to 149 3 No report 66 
150 to 159 6 a 
160 to 169 3 419 


An analysis of the geographical location of the 433 
churches affiliated as of January 1, 1959, reveals the 


following: 

District City Rural Suburban 
Eastern i 3 16 
Southeastern 6 0 0 
Great Lakes 52 17 16 
Kentucky 4 8 0 
Texas t 2 0 
Central 31 6 1 
North Central 56 29 8 
Midwest 22 8 0 
Rocky Mountain 7 2 2 
Western 25 1 4 
Pacific Northwest 10 8 3 
Canadian Prairie * 4 9 1 
Canadian Pacific 22 3 3 

257 96 54 


* 36 churches in the Canadian Prairie district are listed by 
the superintendent as Town and Rural. 


Thus 63 per cent of the churches are in cities or towns, 
24 per cent in rural areas and 13 per cent in suburbs. 
It is clear that the Evangelical Free Church of America is 
facing and meeting the population trends toward cities 
and also toward suburbs. 

(If the 36 congregations in the Canadian Prairie area 
which are listed as Town and Rural are divided evenly be- 
tween the city and rural classifications, we find that 62 
per cent of our churches are in cities, 26 per cent in rural 
areas and 12 per cent in the suburbs.) 
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The following also are interesting facts. The Ministerial 
Association has 576 members in good standing. The Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society has a local group in almost every 
church. The Free Church Youth Fellowship is carrying on 
a program based on service to the local youth societies. 

Trinity Seminary and Bible College, located at West 
Berteau and North Hermitage avenues in Chicago, has 293 
students enrolled this school year. The faculty and staff 
number 35. In addition to the two main buildings at 1726 
West Berteau avenue and 4211 North Hermitage avenue, the 
school owns eight other buildings which it uses to house 
its students. 

The Sunday schools in our churches have a total en- 
rollment of more than 60,000. 

Three homes are operated for our aged people. The 
Evangelical Free Church Home at Boone, Iowa, under Su- 
perintendent Arthur E. Anderson, has 48 residents. The 
Christian Homes, Inc., of Holdrege, Nebraska, under the 
direction of Rev. Ivan Larson, has 59 residents. The Elim 
Home at Princeton, Minnesota, under the supervision of the 
North Central District and Superintendent Carl G. Nichol- 
son, has 51 residents. 


Two homes for children exist. The Christian Home for 
Children at 1215 Palisade avenue, Fort Lee, New Jersey, is 
supervised by the Rev. David Sunde. It cares for 70 chil- 
dren. The Lydia Children’s Home at 4300 West Irving Park 
Road, Chicago, Illinois, is directed by the Rev. Theodore 
DeBoer. It cares for 65 children. 


An indication of growth is seen in the number of per- 
sons working at the international headquarters building at 
2950 Nicollet avenue in Minneapolis. The second floor has 
. space for four stenographer-secretaries, with private offices 
for the president, secretary of foreign missions, secretary 
of home missions, executive secretary of the Sunday School 
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department, office manager-bookkeeper, a stock room and 
a lounge room. The main floor of this building, which is 
44 feet wide and 126 feet deep, has the Beacon Book Store’s 
sales rooms on one side in front and the offices of the pub- 
lications department on the other side. The Beacon Book 
Store, directed by Stanley Noreen, has five full-time em- 
ployees, with part-time help assisting from time to time. It 
grosses about $160,000 yearly. Free Church Press, under 
the supervision of E. V. (Goldy) Goldsmith, has 15 full-time 
employees as well as others doing special work from time 
to time, such as the artist nearby. The Free Church Press 
is located to the rear on the main floor. It has two linotype 
machines, three letter presses, two offset presses, a com- 
plete offset camera setup, a well-equipped bindery and all 
other equipment found in an up-to-date printing plant. Its 
equipment is valued today at $85,000. It uses 2500 square 
feet of space in its work and grosses nearly $200,000 yearly. 

Editorial offices for The Evangelical Beacon and for 
the secretary of publications are also on the first floor of 
the headquarters building. Circulation of The Evangelical 
Beacon now is at 13,700 copies weekly. 


Overseas, our missionary roster numbers 147 on seven 
fields. Seventeen candidates have been accepted most of 
whom will go out in 1959. In addition, 91 missionaries from 
local Free Churches are serving under The Evangelical Al- 
liance Mission (TEAM.) 


We have 12 missionaries in Hong Kong, along with 18 
Chinese workers. Six organized churches exist, plus one 
preaching point. Church membership numbers 772, with 
1,414 in Sunday school. The Bible Institute has 27 students. 
Our Evangel orphanage has 21 children. The Evangel book 
store and clinic work also are carried on. We have no ac- 
curate picture of the conditions in Canton, from whence 
we moved when the Communists took China. Our largest 
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mission compound was located at Canton. 

Venezuela, our second field, became a Free Church 
work in 1920 when we assumed responsibility for the efforts 
begun by the Rev. and Mrs. David E. Finstrom. It now has 
19 organized churches, plus three in the beginning stages. 
Total membership is 925. Sunday schools have 1,942 en- 
rolled. A Bible Institute, a missionary children’s school, a 
book store in Caracas and a Christian day school are among 
advances in recent years. We have 38 missionaries on our 
Venezuela field, assisted by fifteen national workers. We 
have two fields, one on the coast and one in the interior. 

Belgian Congo, started in 1922 through Dr. Titus M. 
Johnson, now has 69 missionaries assisting in 127 organized 
churches and 142 preaching points. Church members total 
5,769. About 400 national workers assist in the many ave- 
nues of evangelism and church work. There are 3,585 in- 
quirers at present. Our 74 day schools have 4,125 pupils 
enrolled. The new hospital has treated 23,377 patients. A 
maternity ward is being added at this time. 

Japan, begun in 1950 and assisted at the beginning by 
The Evangelical Alliance Mission, has 16 missionaries, five 
organized churches and five other preaching points. These 
churches have 163 members, with 200 in Sunday schools. 
A-radio ministry is carried on regularly and young people 
from the churches are in Bible schools for training as pas- 
tors and Christian workers. 


Our fifth field, the Philippines, has been hindered 
severely by illness to our workers. Both the Lincoln Clubine 
and the Gordon Gustafson families have been forced home. 
One church is organized and there are seven preaching 
points. Members total 40, with 100 in the Sunday schools. 
_ A new missionary home built with funds from the Women’s 
Missionary Society has helped greatly in recent years. The 
work is centered in and around Cebu City. We have six 
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missionaries on our Philippines staff. 

Latest efforts are in Singapore (four missionaries) and 
Europe (two missionaries). We have purchased lots on 
which to build a chapel in Singapore. The Rev. and Mrs. 
Arthur G. Lindquist of Hong Kong did the preliminary work. 
The McMurray family arrived there in November, 1958. In 
Europe, the Levi Reimer family is stationed at Bad Gander- 
sheim, where a good start has been made. Suitable property 
for living quarters and general church and youth work has 
been leased for a five-year period. 

In addition to the missionaries serving under The Evan- 
gelical Alliance Mission, there are many others under other 
mission boards. These are supported by local congrega- 
tions. 

k * * 

The above represents the visible picture of The Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America and its local congregations 
as of January, 1959. It is a portrait which lends tremendous 
encouragement and bears in it cause for much praise to 
God. To Him be all the glory! 

Yet we hasten to repeat that the above recapping of 
our present situation as an evangelical organization faces 
the hazard of assuming that spiritual results and success 
are measured in material ways. God works on a heart. New 
church buildings, increased church membership, more and 
more enrolled in Sunday school, bigger and bigger budgets: 
all these, true, are outward indications of God at work in 
the hearts of individuals. When God is not working, there 
is a decrease in such lines. 


But would it not be wonderful if through some means 
in our mechanically advanced age we could use a closed 
circuit television arrangement, with a TV set in the home 
of each Free Church member, and hear the spoken testi- 
monies of the thousands who have been born again in these 
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75 years! It is hard to realize that each salvation decision 
represents a flesh and blood person who has left the paths 
of sin and turned to Christ through the outreach of the 
Evangelical Free Church of America. 

Each cent of each dollar is not part of a large budget. 
It is a means by which the souls of men are reached with 
the message that Christ came into this world not to condemn 
people but that they might be saved. 

It is sadly true that the historian often bogs down, and 
sinks from view, in reports, in names of people elected to 
offices, at increases in the program, at more missionaries, 
more projects, more of this... more of that... and what 
not! He finds it exceedingly difficult to bring to a printed 
page the vibrating voice tone of a convert giving his first 
testimony the Wednesday night after he was brought from 
darkness into light. 

Who can phrase, adequately, the spiritual work going 
on in the heart of a young fellow or girl as, head bowed, 
he or she stands dedicating a life to Christ? 

Who can sift the thoughts of eager, energy-driven chil- 
dren in thousands of Sunday school classes as the Word of 
God digs in week after week in spite of their constant 
chattering? 


~ Who can know how the Word of God is blessed and 
multiplied on a Sunday morning as a faithful minister 
preaches from his Free Church pulpit? 

And who can assess the impact of Free Church min- 
isters as they bind together in an active ministerial associa- 
tion? Yes, ‘‘men whose hearts God has touched!” 

Who can fathom the wide scope and effect of ladies 
at a nine o’clock prayer hour and later in monthly Women’s 
Missionary Society meetings and White Cross work for 
missionaries? 

Or who can know the spiritual future of that nervous 
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teen-ager in youth fellowship as he reads Scripture for the 
first time or gives a five-minute talk on ‘Why ’m Glad ’m 
A Christian?” 

The language may be Lingala in the Ubangi, Cantonese 
or Mandarin in Hong Kong or Singapore, Spanish in Vene- 
zuela or Brooklyn or Miami, Japanese in Kyoto or Tokyo, 
English or Tagalog in the Philippines, German in Germany, 
or Norwegian or Swedish in Brooklyn, Chicago or any other 
number of cities. No matter where it is and what the tongue, 
the message of Free Church people is the same: Christ 
came into this world to save from sin. 

At Trinity on Chicago’s northwest side a young man 
pores over his books as he seeks to “‘Study to show himself 
approved unto God.”’ He may end up speaking one of those 
languages on one of those mission fields, or pastoring one 
of those churches, or assisting in one of those children’s 
homes or homes for the aged, or back home as a layman 
serving Christ through some outreach of The Evangelical 
Free Church of America. He is trained by professors who 
have felt called to that very task. 


He will serve God in a denomination which is conserva- 
tive in its theology. It has remained so for 75 years even as 
it allows its ministers, professors and laymen complete free- 
dom to search the Scriptures and express their interpreta- 
tions. During the strong swing to modernism and liberalism 
in the first half of the twentieth century, the Evangelical 
Free Church remained true to the Bible and lined itself 
solidly with the fundamentalist, evangelical and conserva- 
tive group. 

It has stayed with that interpretation and way of life 
even as liberalism and modernism have moved toward neo- 
orthodoxy. It refuses to make an issue of terms, such as 
fundamentalist, evangelical, conservative or the new evan- 
gelicalism. It recognizes the Bible as the Source book for 
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all trends of thought in theology. It carries no smug label 
of “We alone have the truth and you would be better off 
seeing things our way.” Yet its ministers speak with a 
“thus saith the Lord” tone of authority. 

Since its merger in 1950 it has had a statement of 
faith which in its very being allows for freedom of inter- 
pretation and action. It remains “evangelical” in doctrine 
and “free” in organization and operation. Even though the 
amount of organization which exists today would surprise 
and amaze its pioneers, yet it has been made necessary 
because of growth and an earnest desire to do the Lord’s 
business efficiently. 


* * * 


This, then, is the human report on the first seventy- 
five years of the Evangelical Free Church of America. We 
trust that it will not differ too greatly from the record 
God has kept. 

The future? 

What is on the other side of the summit? 

It rests with God. That is all we need to know. The 
Jubilee Commission has placed the challenge clearly before 
us in Deuteronomy 1:21, 

— “Behold, the Lord thy God hath set the land before thee: 
go up and possess it, as the Lord God of thy fathers hath said 
unto thee; fear not, neither be thou discouraged.” 
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